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REPORT. 



The third colored Regiment raised under the auspices of the 
Union League Club having: been completed within a few daVs 
past, the Committee on Volunteering beg leave to present 
the following report : 

The Committee was appointed on November 12th, 1863, 
in pursuance of a resolution of which the following is a copy : 

Resolved, "That a committee consisting of seven members be 
appointed by the Chair with full power, and on behalf of the Union 
League Club, to adopt and prosecute such measures as they shall 
deem most effectual for aiding the Government in raising and equip- 
ing the quota of volunteers to be raised in the State of New York, 
pursuant to the proclamation of the President of the United States." 



The Chair appointed the following Committee : 

A.LEXANDER Van Rensselaer, Le Grand B. Cannon, James A. 
Roosevelt, Elliott C. Cowdin, Charles P. Kirkland, Sherman J. 
Bacon, George Bliss, Jr. 

They met for organization on November 13th, 1863, and 
elected Mr. Van Rensselaer, Chairman, Mr. Roosevelt, Trea- 
surer, and Mr. Bliss, Secretary. They at once appointed a 
Committee to wait on Brig. General Hayes, the Acting Assist- 
ant Provost Marshal General, and consult with him as to 
the best mode of carrying out the purposes of their ai^^c^vcAr 
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ment. They also prepared a circular to the members of the 
Club, of which the following is a copy : 

Union League Club House, 
26 East 17th St, 
New York, November 16th, 1863. 

At a regular meeting of the Union League Club, held on Novem- 
ber 12th, 1863, the undersigned were appointed a Committee to 
take steps to promote volunteering under the recent call of the Pre- 
sident of the United States. We are satisfied that the best way to 
make our efforts effectual is to raise a fund to pay additional boun- 
ties to volunteers. We, therefore, appeal to the members of the 
Club to contribute liberally to this end. We feel that every mem- 
ber should have at least one man fighting for him in the armies of 
the Union, and that a small additional bounty will accomplish this 
result. 

We propose to select one of the regiments in the field, and fill it 
lip to the maximum strength. We also propose to encourage 
enlistments in other ways. 

A gentleman has been employed to call upon every member 
of the Club ; but members are requested to send their subscriptions 
to either of the undersigned without waiting to be called upon. 
Checks should be drawn to the order of James A. Roosevelt, Trea- 
surer. 

Yours, Respectfully, 



On November 20th, the following resolution was, after much 
discussion, unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, " That this Committee adopt some one of the Regiments 
now in the field from this city, whose term of service expires dur- 
ing the year 1864, and endeavor by the offer of extra bounties, 
by personal exertion aod in other ways to fill it up to the maximum 
number, and that the regiment to be selected be so selected after 
notice to the members of the Club, (by posting on the board) 
requesting them to inform the members of the Committee if 
they prefer any particular regiment.'' 



At the same meeting a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Cannon, Bliss, and Van Rensselaer was appointed to communi- 
cate with Gov. Seymour, and enquire " if he will authorize the 
recruiting of a colored regiment or of colored companies, pro- 
vided that the consent of the War Department be obtained." 



Reflection and discussion soon showed that the plan of offer- 
ing an additional bounty set out in the circular did not meet 
the approval of the members of the Club, for the reason 
that though it might fill certain regiments it was not likely 
to add to the aggregate number of soldiers in the service. In 
view of this, the following resolution was adopted at a meeting 
of the Committee on November 24:th : 



Besolvedj " That in view of the objections entertained by many 
members of the Club to the plan indicated in the circular heretofore 
issued by the committee, its execution be for the present abandoned, 
and that the members of the Club be appealed to to contribute lib- 
erally to enable the committee to promote volunteering in an effec- 
tive manner." 



In pursuance of the resolution of November 20th, a letter 
was addressed to Gov. Seymour, of which the following is 
a copy : 

New York, November 22, 1864. 

His Excellency Hon. Horatio Seymour, Governor, dc. 

Dear Sir : — At the regular meeting of the Union League Club, 
held at its Club House in Union Square in this city on Nov. 12th, 
1863, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

[The resolution appointing the Committee and that of the Committee appoint- 
ing the sub-Committee were here inserted.] 

The above resolutions indicate the object of this communication. 
On behalf of the Union League Club we desire to ask your au- 
thority to raise a regiment or companies of colored men in this 
State. If you shall be pleased to signify your willingness to grant 
such authority, we shall at once seek the approval of the War 
Department. 

We may be permitted to add that we believe that with the in- 
fluence of our Club, composed as it is of five hundred of the 
wealthiest and most influential gentlemen of the city, who have 
no purpose to serve, but the support of the Government, and aided 
as we should be by the efforts of many citizens outside of our 
organization, the raising of a considerable body of colored troops 
in this State will be easily accomplished, and a considerable con- 
tribution thus made towards filling our quota. 

Of course we should before any actual movement towards re- 
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cruiting was made, ask of you authorization to the proper oflScers 
in the usual form. 

Soliciting the favor of an early reply, we are very respectfully, 

Your obedient servants, 

Alexander Van Rensselaer, 

George Bliss, Jr. 

Le Grand B. Cannon. 



The following reply was received in a few days after : 

" State of New York, Executive Department, Albany, ) 

November 27th, 1863. j 

" Gentlemen : I have received your communication in relation 
to the organization of negro regiments into companies. The mat- 
ter rests entirely with the War Department at Washington. I un- 
derstand that permission has been given to persons in Brooklyn to 
raise such regiments, and I suppose, therefore, you can get a like 
authorization. 

•* 1 send you a copy of a letter written by me to Mr. Rodgers, of 
New York, which covers the whole ground of your communication. 

"Yours truly, 

Horatio Seymour. 

" To Messrs. Alex. Van Rensselaer, L. G. B. Cannon, George Bliss, 
Jr." 



The letter to Mr. Rodgers, referred to by Gov. Seymour, 
was as follows : 

" State op New York Executive Department, ) 
Albany, Nov. 24, 1863. ) 

" To James Rodgers, Esq., No, 421 Broadway, N. Y. 

Sir : In answer to your inquiries about the enlistment of Blacks 
and the organization of regiments and companies, I have to say : 

'* First — That under the State laws the bounty is paid to all, 
without distinction, who are mustered into the service of the United 
States, and for whom credits are given to New York, under 
the President's call for troops. 

** Second — As to new organizations, I have no power to authorize 
any, either for blacks or whites, which will be entitled to the benefit 
of the bounty given by the General Government. The object 



at Washington is to fill up the ranks of the regiments in the field, 
K any new organizations, for either white or black troops are 
made, they must be authorized by the War Department, to entitle 
those who join them to the benefit of the money paid to volunteers 

" Yours, &c., 

" Horatio Seymour." 



It will be perceived that Gov. Seymour utterly misapprehend- 
ed the point of the letter of your Committee. We were quite 
aware that he had no power to authorize absolutely the raising 
of a regiment ; but we also knew that the Secretary of War 
was unwilling to authorize the raising of a new regiment in 
any State unless the consent of the Governor of that State was 
obtained, and we wished, therefore, to obtain the consent 
of Governor Seymour, before applying to the Secretary of War. 

After the receipt of the letter of Gov. Seymour, on Novem- 
ber 30th, the following resolution was passed : 

Resolved^ " That an application be made to the Secretary of War 
for authority to raise a colored regiment under the auspices of this 
Club, and that application be made to the Supervisors to know 
if they will pay the county bounty to negro volunteers." 

Messrs. Bliss and Cannon were appointed a committee to 
carry out the resolution, and they at once addressed the Secre- 
tary of War as follows : 

" Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War : 

" Dear Sir : On behalf of the Union League Club of this city we 
respectfully ask an authorization for a regiment of Colored Troops, 
to be raised in the State of New York, under the auspices of that 
Club. We have already made an application to His Excellency 
Governor Seymour, and have received a reply, of which we enclose 
a copy. 

" The Union League Club is composed of over five hundred of the 
wealthiest and most respectable citizens of New York, whose 
sole bond of association is an unflinching determination to support 
the Government. They have subscribed a large sum, to be appro- 
priated to the raising of a colored regiment, and will procure much 
more. They believe that by their exertions and influence they can, 
with the permission of. the Government, put in the field a regiment 
worthy to stand side by side with the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts. 
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" If we are so fortunate as to receive your authorization, we 
shall take immediate steps to carry out our plan, and shall 
endeavor to present for approval able and experienced officers, 
whose heart is in the work. 

" We are, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

" George Bliss, Jr., ) rr^^^.v/^^ 
"Le Grand B. Cannon, f ^^omm^Uee. 



This letter was forwarded through Hon. E. D. Morgan, who 
presented it and personally urged that the request of the 
Committee be granted. On December 5th, the Committee had 
the pleasure of receiving a communication from Senator 
Morgan, enclosing the following authorization to recruit a re- 
giment of colored troops : 

War Department, Adjutant General's Office, ) 
Washington, D. C, Dec. 3, 1863. ) 

George Bliss, Jr., Esq., Union League Club Rooms, New York. 

Sir — " I am instructed by the Secretary of War to inform 
you that you are hereby authorized, as the representative of your 
associates of the Union League Club, to raise in the State of New 
York, one regiment of Infantry to be composed of colored men, 
to be mustered into the service of the United States for three years 
or during the war. To these troops no bounties will be paid. 
They will receive ten dollars per month and one ration, three 
dollars of which monthly pay may be in clothing. 

" The regiment will be known and designated as the Twentieth 
Regiment United States Colored Troops. 

" The organization of the regiment must conform strictly to 
the requirements of General Orders, No. 110, current series. 
War Department, a copy of which is herewith enclosed. 

" The prescribed number of commissioned officers will be appointed 
by the President after they shall have passed examination as provi- 
ded in General Orders, numbers 143 and 144, War Department, 
1863, copies of which are herewith enclosed, and your attention 
invited thereto. The officers so appointed will be mustered into 
service on the presentation to the mustering officer of their appoint- 
ments, signed by the Secretary of War. The enlisted men may be 
mustered into service by squads, if found more convenient. 

" The troops raised under the foregoing authority will rendezvous 
at Riker's Island, New York Harbor, to which point they will 



be sent as soon as they are mustered into service. An officer will 

be assigned to duty at that post to take charge of the men on their 

arrival and make the necessary requisitions for supplies." 

" I have the honor to be, 

" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

" C. W. Foster, 
" Assistant Adjutant General." 

Immediately upon its receipt it was 

" Resolved — That the authorization be communicated to Governor 
Seymour, and that he be requested to give the movement his coun- 
tenance." 

In pursuance of this resolution the following letter was 
addressed to Governor Seymour : 

" New York, 60 Wall Street, Dec. 4th, 1863. 
" Hon. Horatio Seymour, Governor , &c. 

"Dear Sir : " On the receipt of your favor of the 2tth, addressed to 
Mr. Van Rensselaer, and others, a Committee of the Union League 
Club, that Committee in accordance with your suggestion made an 
application to the War Department for authority to raise a Negro 
Regiment in this State. They, yesterday, received such an authori- 
zation and have directed me to transmit to you a copy of it 
and also of the application, and to express the hope that so far as is 
in your power you will give the movement your aid and coun- 
tenance. 

** They direct me also to suggest that some steps should be taken 
to put a stop to the recruiting in this State of men for other States, 
and to the inducing men to leave this State and enlist else- 
where. The committee believe that this has been done and is being 
dene to a considerable extent and particularly with colored men. 

" Your obedient servant, 

** George Bliss, Jr., 

" Secretary." 

No reply was received to this letter, nor was any notice 
taken of it. 

Immediately on the receipt of this authorization, the Com- 
mittee set to work to carry it into effect. They put them- 
selves into communication with the prominent colored men in 
this city and solicited their co-operation. They also sought an 
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interview with a Committee appointed at a public meeting 
held at the Cooper Institute, who were moving to raise a 
colored regiment, but had received no authorization from 
the War Department. As the result of such interview, it was 
on December 9th, 

Resolved — "That the Committee of which Gen. W. K. Strong 
is chairman, be requested to appoint a sub-committee of three 
to confer with this Committee from time to time as invited by 
this Committee and to represent that Committee." 

In pursuance of this resolution, Messrs. Jackson S. Schultz, 
Edward Cromwell, (both of whom were members of this Club) 
and James Rodgers, were appointed and subsequently met and 
acted with your Committee and rendered very efficient ser- 
vices. 

Great difficulty was found in procuring proper rooms for re- 
cruiting head-quarters, owing to the unwillingness of landlords 
to rent them for such a purpose as a depot for recruiting 
negroes, but finally through the efforts of Mr. Schultz and Mr, 
Cromwell, an arrangement was made with a Committee of Mer- 
chants, appointed after the riots of July, 18B3, for the purpose 
of aiding colored persons, by which we occupied jointly 
with them their rooms at No. 350 Fourth street, just east 
of Broadway ; they were found admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose. At the same time an arrangement was made by which 
Mr. Vincent Colyer, who was in the employ of that Committee, 
was also induced to undertake the duties of Superintendent of 
Recruiting. His experience, not only with the Merchants' 
Committee, but in North Carolina, under Gen. Burnside, 
and his zeal and industry in the cause, pointed him out as pre- 
eminently the man for the place. Experience has shown that 
the Committee judged rightly, and it is to Mr. Colyer's untiring 
devotion and good judgment, that much of the success which 
attended the efforts of your Committee must be attributed. 
His report, which is annexed hereto, contains interesting and 
valuable information. 

The Committee held one or two meetings of colored men 
which were addressed by members of the Committee, and 



exerted a beneficial influence. The^r also employed several re- 
cruiting agents and' issued the following circular : 

Headquarters Twentieth Regiment U. S. Colored Troops, ) 
No. 350 Fourth Street, New York, Dec. 16, 1863. j 

1. The Twentieth Regiment United States Colored Troops will 
be raised under an authorization granted on the application of 
a Committee of the Union League Club of New York (Jity. 

2. It is the only regiment of colored men authorized to be raised 
in the State of New York. By order of the Secretary of War, 
all colored men heretofore enlisted or drafted in this State, or who 
may hereafter enlist, are assigned to this regiment. All Pro- 
vost Marshals are, by the same authority, directed to muster in re- 
cruits and to forward them to the rendezvous of the Regiment, 
at Riker's Island, near New York. 

3. Recruits enlisted in this regiment will be counted upon 
the quota of the towns or wards to which they belong, in the same 
manner as other volunteers. 

4. The headquarters of the regiment have been, for the present, 
established at No. 350 Fourth street New York, two doors east of 
Broadway, where all applications upon matters connected with the 
regiment should be made. 

All communications should be addressed to Mr. Vincent Colyer, 
who has been appointed General Superintendent of Recruiting. 

5. Persons desiring authorizations to recruit, with a view to 
obtaining positions in the regiment as line officers, should make ap- 
plication in writing, and furnish evidence of character and standing. 
For proper persons, permission to appear before the Examining 
Board afc Washington will be obtained. All officers must pass this 
examination. Preference will be given to those who are now in 
the service as non-commissioned officers or otherwise, or who have 
seen service in the field. 

6. Proper persons, both white and colored, will be employed 
throughout the State as recruiting agents, who shall recruit 
men, but without themselves expecting positions in the regiment. 
Applications for such appointments should be made in writing, ac- 
cl)mpanied by recommendations showing the standing and influence 
of the applicants in the locality where they desire to recruit. 

7. The following expenses will be paid by the Committee : 
First. — The necessary expenses of transporting recruits by 

the usual public conveyance, from the place of enrollment to 
the nearest Provost Marshal or Mustering Officer. The rate of 
payment will not exceed the Government rate of two cents per mile 
by stagp. This expense will be paid as well for rejected as for 
accepted men, provided the Examining Surgeon shall certify that 
the cause of rejection was not such that the recruiting officer 
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or agent should have himself discovered it. The vouchers upon 
which such payments will be made will be the bills specifying 
the names of the persons transported, the place from and to which, 
the distance and mode of transportation, and evidence of muster 
into service or of rejection. In the case of rejected men, it should 
appear that the applicant was a colored man. 

Second. — So long as the United States does not pay the premium 
of fifteen dollars per man for recruits for this regiment, the 
Committee will pay ten dollars to every person bringing an 
acceptable recruit, on the production of evidence of muster. 

Third. — ^In special cases allowances will be made for advertising, 
printing, and other expenses. 

8. Recruits will receive the State bounty of seventy-five dollars, 
and also the local bounty paid to other volunteers at the place 
of enlistment. They will not receive any United States bounty. 
Their pay is at present ten dollars per month, though it is believed 
that Congress will at once increase the pay of all soldiers, and 
place the blacks on an equality with the whites in this respect, and 
a bill for that purpose has been already presented. Such increase 
of pay will apply to all, no matter when enlisted. 

In the city of New York relief will be given to the families 
of volunteers in the same manner as to white men, and it is 
believed that the same rule will prevail throughout the State. 

9. Recruiting officers and agents authorized by this Committee, 
will be strictly required to see that the recruit receives into his 
own hands the entire State and local bounty. 

10. The Committee will endeavor in every manner to protect re- 
cruits from impositions, and will secure them proper treatment 
after they are received by them. 

But it soon appeared that the best and most economical 
agents to be employed were the local authorities, interested in 
filling the quotas of their respective localities, and the follow- 
ing circular was therefore prepared and a copy sent to the 
Supervisor of every town in the State, covering a copy of the 
circular just quoted : 

Headquarters Twentieth Regiment U. S. Colored Troops, \ 
No. 350 Fourth Street, New York, Dec. 23, 1863. ) 

To the Supervisor of 

Sir, — We beg to call your attention to the annexed circular, and 
particularly to the third paragraph. In view of the fact that 
strenuous efforts are being made to induce our colored citizens 
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to leave this State and enlist in other States, so that they do 
not count upon our quota, we have no hesitation in asking you 
to use your exertions to induce men to enlist in the Twentieth 
Regiment United States Colored Troops. As they will thus receive 
more bounty in hand than they can get elsewhere, will be in a Re- 
giment from their own State, and will have the protection of an in- 
fluential organization, this ought to be an easy matter. 

We are your obedient servants, 

George Bliss, Jr., ] 

Le Grand B. Cannon, | 

Alex. Van Rensselaer, | 

James A. Roosevelt, i Committee 

Charles P. Kirkland, | 

Sherman J. Bacon, I 

Elliot C. Cowdin. J 

Before the Committee had fairly perfected their arrange- 
ments, recruits began rapidly to arrive at the Depot on Riker's 
Island. By order of the Secretary of War, issued on the appli- 
cation of your Committee, about two hundred men, who 
had been either drafted or recruited at various points in the 
State of New York before the authority to raise the regiment 
was granted, were assigned to the Twentieth Regiment. Lt. 
Col. Perkins was also assigned by the Secretary of War to the 
temporary charge of the troops, which he retained till the re- 
giment was organized. For a considerable time the quar- 
ters provided for the colored men were insufficient and im- 
proper. Tents were furnished by the Government, but they 
were so few in number that the men were greatly crowded ; 
they were also without floors or means of warming, causing 
great suffering from cold. Disease began to appear to an 
alarming extent, while there was no proper hospital in which 
to treat it. Finding that the Government was from some 
cause or other, principally the rapidity with which recruits ar- 
rived, but partly from the neglect of some officials, not doing its 
duty by the men, your Committee took upon themselves to 
provide floors for the tents, to place a small stove in each, and 
to erect a hospital building and receiving barracks. This was 
accomplished as soon as possible, and from that time the 
condition of the men was greatly improved and soon be- 
came all that could be expected. Your Committee also took 
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ineauB by the distribution of tobacco, newspapers, and in other 
ways to add to the pleasures of the men. 

We soon learned that many of the men had been shamefully 
defrauded in the matter of bounties to which they were 
entitled and that in some cases there was every reason to sup- 
pose that the men had been drugged before enlisting, while 
others, not drugged, had been deceived as to the service 
expected of them. These cases were confined mostly to the 
men enlisted at the Headquarters of Gen. Spinola, in Lafayette 
Hall, though there were too many cases of it among the 
men enlisted in Williamsburgh, at Tarrytown and at Dunkirk, 
and isolated cases occurred throughout the State. The men 
thus swindled and deceived, were chiefly those who were 
enlisted before your Committee received their authorization 
and who were, as already stated, assigned to the regiment 
by the Secretary of War. As soon as your Committee learned of 
these abuses they took every means in their power to put 
a stop to them, and, so far as possible, to redress the wrong 
that was done. Gen. Hayes, the Acting Assistant Provost Mar- 
shal General, issued such orders that at the oflSces of the Pro- 
vost Marshals responsible to him, few, if any, cases of abuse 
subsequently occurred ; but Gen. Spinola was recruiting here 
under a special order from the War Department and seemed 
not to recognize the authority of Gen. Hayes, or of Gen. Dix. 
Your Committee addressed various letters to Gen. Dix 
upon the subject, some of which were transmitted by him 
to the Secretary of War. 

The following is a copy of one of these letters : 

Headquarters 20th Regt. U. S. Colored Troops 
350 Fourth Street, 

New York, Feb. 17, 1864. 
Major Gen. John A. Dix, 

Commanding Department of the East : 

General. — I have the honor to transmit herewith a nominal list 
of the men in the 20th Regt. U. S. Colored Troops, mustered in the 
city of New York, with a statement of the bounty they each re-, 
ceived. This statement is prepared from the statements of the 
men, and I have no doubt is substantially correct. It results from 
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it that 262 men mustered in the city of New York, received only 
$21,161 bounty, or about $80 each, while the County paid some one, 
$78,600 for the men — $55,339 therefore, or $22 per man, went into 
.the hands of some one other than the recruits. 

A similar list is in course of preparation with reference to the 
26th Regt., but as that regiment has not been mustered in, it takes 
some little time to prepare it. I am. General, 

Your obedient servant, 

Geo. Bliss, Jr. 

Gen. Dix was fully alive to the importance of putting a stop 
to these enormities, and be did not hesitate to make numerous 
" arbitrary arrests " of bounty brokers and swindlers, many of 
whom were compelled to refund the money they had obtained, 
though some of them first paid a visit to Fort Lafayette. Ma- 
jor A. B. Joline of Gen. Dix's staff manifested untiring indus- 
try and determination in following up and punishing these 
swindlers. The result was that, while redress for the past 
could not, in all cases, be obtained, the continuance of such 
abuse was pretty thoroughly prevented. Gen. Spinola is un- 
derstood to be undergoing trial by a Court Martial on charges 
arising out of these and similar transactions. 

Akin to these abuses, was the treatment the men and their 
friends going by the government boat to Riker's Island, often 
met with from those invested with a little brief authority, and 
your Committee had more than once to seek official interposi- 
tion. 

Among the first duties of your Committee was the procur- 
ing of proper oflScers. While the rapidity with which recruits 
arrived rendered it necessary that there should be officers to 
take charge of them, your Committee found great difficulty in 
procuring proper ones. All officers of colored regiments were 
by existing regulations required, before receiving their ap- 
pointments, to pass an examining board, presided over by 
Major General Casey, at Washington, but there was a sudden 
demand for more officers than this Board could pass upon. 
The Secretary of War signified his readiness to order before 
this Board any person whom your Committee might designate, 
and they availed themselves largely of this permission, confin- 
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ing their selections, however, strictly to those who had seen 
service in the field. Such was the need of officers, however, 
that we learned with pleasure that it was the intention of the 
Secretary of War to assign several at once, of whom our 
knowledge was confined to the fact that they had passed Gen. 
Casey's board. The following letter addressed by the Secre- 
tary to the Secretary of War, will show the views entertained 
by your Committee as to the principles which should govern 
in the selection of oflScers of colored regiments : 

" We feel that a peculiar class of officers is needed for such a 
regiment — that mere ability to pass an examination is not enough, 
that there should be experience in the field, undoubted personal 
courage, and above all, a heart in the peculiar work they under- 
take. The importance of attending to these points is shown by 
the list of officers you communicate. One or two of them are 
known to me, and I know them to be good soldiers, and yet they 
are not proper persons to raise and command colored troops." 

It was to the selection of a colonel that your committee 
attached the most importance, as they believed that the char- 
acter of the regiment would be in a great measure decided by 
him. After a careful inquiry as to the qualifications of a large 
number of persons suggested for the position, your Committee 
with entire unanimity offered the place to Lt. Col. Nelson B. 
Bartram, of the Eighth Regiment U.S. Colored Troops, then in 
camp near Philadelphia. Prior to the war Col. Bartram was 
vice-principal of one of the public schools of this city. In 
April, 1861, he raised a company which was assigned to the 
Seventeenth Regiment N. Y. Volunteers. He soon won his 
way to the position of Lieut. Colonel, and for nearly a year 
prior to the expiration of the term of service of the regiment, 
he commanded it, the colonel being either sick or on detached 
service. It is sufficient for your Committee to say that their 
selection of Col. Bartram was a most fortunate one. 

In this connection your Committee have the pleasure of 
stating that they have received from Mr. James H. Sackett, a 
portrait of Col. Bartram, which he desires through them to 
present to the Club. It is the same that has been for some 
time in the reading room, and is an excellent likeness^ 



The Committee arranged very soon after they commenced 
their work, that Rev. Mr. Garnett, a leading and eloquent col- 
ored clergyman of this City should temporarily assume the 
duties of chaphiin. These duties he performed so successfully 
that we endeavored to procure him as the permanent chaplain 
of the regiment — that officer being the only one who could 
by existing regulations be a colored man — but a physical defect 
disqualified him from accepting the position. Through his in- 
fluence an association of colored women was formed who were 
very assiduous in visiting and caring for the men, particularly 
the sick. We afforded them such aid as was needed. A short 
time since we received from them the following letter of 
thanks : 

To THE Members of the New York Loyal League Club. 

Gentlemen: — " The members of the Women's Committee for the aid 
of sick soldiers, desire to express to you our sincere gratitude for 
the great and good work which you have accomplished in orgj«niz- 
ing and equipping for the service of our country the 20th, 26th and 
3 1st Regiments of United States Colored Troops. 

Some of us are mothers, wives and sisters of those heroic men, 
and all of us equally admire your practical patriotism and their 
gallant devotion to Liberty and the Union. ^ 

We shall never cease to remember the magnificent reception 
which you gave to the 20th Regiment at their departure to the seat 
of war and the equally liberal preparations which you made for the 
26th, but which unfortunately they were prevented from receiving. 
We can assure you that your liberality and solicitude for the 
welfare of our men inspired them to take up arms and urged us to 
encourage them to peril their lives in common with others who are 
fighting in defence of Liberty and for the perpetuity of our Repub- 
lican Institutions. 

In vain we have sought to find suitable language to express our 
grateful emotions, enkindled by the noble acts of those patriotic 
ladies who presented our troops with elegant stands of colors and 
cheered them by their presence on the days of their departure. 

We have every reason to believe that our men will show by 
their valor and courage on the field that the kindness and encour- 
agement of the ladies of New York were not vainly bestowed. 

To Mr. Vincent Colyer, the able and accomplished Superintend- 
ent of your Headquarters, we desire to express our grateful 
acknowledgments for the uniform kindness and promptitude, and 
for the skill and effect that have distinguished the execution of the 
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magnificent and patriotic plans which you so wisely conceived and 
fostered. 

In conclusion^ we trust that the influence of your magnanimous 
example may be felt in every section of our country, and that 
the heroism and achievements of our men in the great struggle for 
the overthrow of the rebellion and for the establishment of Liberty 
and Justice may in the future gladden your hearts and cause you to 
refer with pleasure to the day in which you espoused their cause/' 



Recruiting made such rapid progress, that on December 19, 
only fourteen days after the authorization for the first regiment 
was received, your Committee felt justified in authorizing an 
application for authority to raise a second regiment. In point 
of fact the application was not made till a later period, but on 
Jan. 5th, we had the satisfaction of receiving the following 
letter : 



War Department, Adjutant General's Office, ( 
Washington D. C, Jan. 4th, 1864. j 

George Bliss, Jr., Esq., No. 50 Wall Street, New York : 

*' Sir — In reply to your letter of the 31st ultimo, stating that 
the Twentieth Regiment, U. S. Colored Troops is recruited nearly 
to the maximum, and requesting that the Union League Club 
be authorized to raise another Colored Regiment, I am directed by 
the Secretary of War to say that your request is hereby complied 
with, and the regiment will be known and designated as the Twenty- 
Sixth Regiment U. S. Colored Troops. The instructions contained 
in Department letter of December 3d, 1863, addressed to you 
will govern the organization of this Regiment. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

C. W. Foster, 

Assistant Adjutant Gen. Vols." 



Guided by experience, your Committee made some changes 
in the system of recruiting. 

Recruiting for this regiment proceeded with almost equal 
rapidity, and on Jan. 27th, 1864, your Committee addressed to 
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the Secretary of War a letter, of which the following is a 
copy : 

Washington, Jan. 2tth, 1864. 
Major C. W. Foster, 

Assistant Adjutant General, War Department. 

" Major : — I am to-day informed by telegraph from Col. Cannon, 
that the 26th Regiment U. S. C. T. is full. I, therefore, respectfully 
apply on behalf of the Union League Club of New York, for 
authority to raise in the State of New York, a third regiment 
of colored troops. 

In making this application, it is proper for me to say that in 
vie^ of the fact that considerably more than oue half of the colored 
men of New York, who are capable of bearing arms are already 
enlisted, and of the further fact, that many of the Counties have 
filled their quota and have, therefore, ceased to pay bounties, it 
will be a matter of some difficulty and delay to raise a third 
regiment and we may not succeed. But we will do our best 
and can certainly care for and place at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment some men. 

Your obedient servant, 

Geo. Bliss, Jr." 



In reply, authority was promptly given to raise a third regi- 
ment to be called the Thirty-First Regiment U. S. Colored 
Troops. 

As soon as the Twentieth Regiment was full, your Commit- 
tee endeavored to hasten its departure, but the want of officers, 
the delay in procuring arms and the impossibility of getting 
from Gen. Jackson, who was in command at Riker's Island, the 
rolls of the Regiment, caused considerable delay. When these 
rolls were obtained, they were found to be in a most extraordi- 
nary condition ; men who had been on the island from the first 
were left off them, and therefore were necessarily put into 
the third regiment, while others who arrived after there were 
two full regiments on the Island, were put into the Twentieth. 
Friends who enlisted together were separated and great 
trouble and dissatisfaction were caused, which were, however, 
in a great measure overcome by the exertions of your Com- 
mittee. 
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Before the regiment left, your Committee caused a careful 
medical examination to be made of every man. As a con- 
sequence, about eighty men who had been previously passed 
by the examining surgeons at the places of enlistment, were 
found to be physically disqualified. By orders of the Sec- 
retary of War a Board was convened, who directed the 
discharge of these men and others were enlisted in their 
places. Your Committee caused a list to be prepared, show- 
ing the causes of disability, the fact that such disability must 
have existed at the time of enlistment, and the names of 
the surgeons who passed them, and forwarded it to Washing- 
ton, with a request that the surgeons might be held account- 
able therefor by Court Martial or otherwise, but they are not 
aware that any action was taken. 

Prior to the departure of the Regiment, the officers were 
invited to meet the members of the Club at the Club 
House, that they might make their personal acquaintance. 

On February 8th, 1864, a meeting of women was held at the 
Club House, at which the following preamble and resolution 
were adopted : 



With a view of expressing our appreciation of the patriotic ser- 
vice of our relatives and friends, members of the Union League 
Club, in their energetic support of the Government, and especially 
in their successful efforts in raising and organizing under special 
authority of the War Department, the first regiment of Colored 
Troops raised in this State, and believing we can best express our 
sympathy with, and cordial support of their loyal work, by present- 
ing the regiment raised under their patronage (the 20th Regiment 
U. S. Colored Troops) with a stand of colors. Therefore, 

Besolved, That a Committee of ten be appointed by the Chair 
with power to procure a stand of colors and circulate a sub- 
scription paper to defray the expense of the same. 

Resolved, That no individual subscription shall be received 
exceeding the sum of five dollars. 

Besolvedy That the Committee be requested to confer with the 
Committee of the Union League Club as to the time and place of 
presentation. 
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The Twentieth Regiment left for New Orleans, on March 5, 
1864. The circumstances attending its departure must be 
fresh in the minds of the members of the Club. This war, 
fruitful in striking contrasts, has presented no more striking 
one than that oflFered by the aspect of the City of New York 
during the early days of July, 1863, and its aspect on March 5, 
1864. On the latter day a thousand colored men marched 
down Broadway, after, and amid such an ovation as had 
not been seen since the early days of the rebellion, while 
during the former period every colored man was hunted 
through the streets like a wild beast. 

On the day of its departure the Regiment landed at the foot 
of Twenty-Sixth street, East River, and marched to Union 
Square, where a presentation of colors took place. 

These colors were of the most elegant description. The 
regimental flag was most elaborately embroidered from a 
beautiful and original design, furnished by Leutze, the artist, 
whose love of freedom is only surpassed by his genius. 

The address on presenting the colors was made by Charles 
King, the President of Columbia College, as follows : 

" I rejoice to see this day — I rejoice in the opportunity, beneath 
this glorious sun and in the presence of this goodly assembly, and 
under the folds of our ever dear, honored flag of the Union — 
to salute you, soldiers of the 20th Regiment U. S. Colored Troops, 
as fellow-countrymen, fellow soldiers, for I, too, have in other days 
worn the uniform of the nation, and from my heart I honor it, and 
all who worthily wear it. 

" I am proud of the opportunity to stand before you as the repre- 
sentative of the loyal women who have united in the patriotic pur- 
pose of presenting to you a regimental flag to be borne with 
the colors of the nation of which you are now the accepted and 
sworn defenders and guardians. 

" These loyal women know and feel what such a ceremonial im- 
ports ; they know and feel that the sacred banner which they com- 
mit to your faithfulness and courage, is a trust as full of difficulty 
and of danger as of duty ; that it calls, on your part, for the hourly 
exercise of self-restraint, self-discipline, self-denial ; for the implicit 
obedience without which an army is but a mob, and for that 
high and patriotic devotion which counts even life itself a willing 



sacrifice to the cause of country and of liberty. The religion of the 
flag is second only to the religion of the altar, and our Father 
in heaven may be implored to bless, according to its purity, the one 
and the other. Hence he who is false to his flag is false to his al- 
tar and his God. 

" And these loyal women who thus confide to you a trust at once 
so dangerous and so honorable, they too — be assured of it — they will 
do all that may be done by careful ministration for the sick and the 
wounded, by systematic and considerate labors for the families 
of the soldier exposed by privation, to lighten the cares and 
gladden the hearts and strengthen the arms of those they encour- 
age to go forth to battle. 

" Go, then, soldiers of the Twentieth Regiment, go forth in 
the assured conviction that you leave behind you ever-watchful, 
ever-kind, ever-active friends, who, taking so prominent a part in 
equipping you for war, will in nowise falter in their efforts for the 
welfare of the families you leave behind. 

" To these considerations, which may be fitly addressed to all 
soldiers, I desire to add some that belong to you alone. For, 
my friends — and I use the expression all the more emphatically 
that the same expression was, in the fatal month of July, employed 
by a very high functionary on a very different occasion and to 
a very different body of men — to e^ch the choice of and responsi- 
bility for his own friends — in addressing you by this name I 
address soldiers of order, liberty, and law — men who came forth at 
the call of country and in vindication of her outraged Constitution 
— nay, of the very right of national existence. 

" To you, then, in addition the appeal suitable to every soldier, 
lies in a higher and holier sense, an appeal as emancipators of 
your own race, while acting as the defenders and champions of 
another. You are in arms, not for the freedom and law of the white 
race alone, but for universal law and freedom ; for the God 
implanted right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to 
every being whom He has fashioned in His image. When you put 
on the uniform and swear allegiance to the standard of the Union, 
you stand emancipated, regenerated, and disenthralled — the peer of 
the proudest soldier in the land ; and withered be the hand and pal- 
sied be the tongue that shall ever give consent to your being sub- 
ject to other treatment at the hands of the enemy than such as is 
measured out to other soldiers of the Republic. Prejudice, indeed, 
and the rancorous hate of brutalized minds and the ingrained 
meanness of factious partisanship may still throw obstacles in your 
way, but that way is upward and onward, and your march in 
it cannot be stopped, cannot be much delayed, unless by your own 
want of faith and want of work. To your own selves be true, 
to your high mission as the vindicators and asserters of your worth 
as men, and you cannot then be false to any one, or fail in any high 
and honorable endeavor. You may fall, as many of your race did 
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fall with the gallant, good young Shaw at Wagner, and the ignoble 
foe thought to dishonor that youthful hero's jgrave by heaping into 
it the corpses of his colored soldiers. Dishonored I Who would 
not die such a death to be worthy of such a grave? Who 
that rightly feels would exchange his lowly resting place on 
the barren shore of South Carolina, lulled by the eternal requiem of 
the solemn sea, for the proudest mausoleum in the loftiest temple 
built with human hands ? 

** No, no, my friends, you cannot be hindered now in your 
high calling. It is but to look back for a few years — nay, but for 
a few months in this city — to realize what a forward step has been 
taken, and to feel quite sure that in such a path there is no 
step backward. 

" On I on ! then, soldiers of the 20th United States Colored 
Troops, with serried ranks, with faith in yourselves and in 
your cause, with confidence and afiection for your officers, and with 
humble, but earnest trust in God, and you will, you must, in contri- 
buting to the rescue of your country and its Constitution, work out 
your own complete redemption. 

*' Already the colored troops of the United States count by 
tens and twenties of thousands, and nowhere have they turned 
back from the bloodiest conflict or failed to follow their leaders into 
the very jaws of death. 

*' Dear Col. Bartram, to you and to the officers of this fine regi- 
ment it remains for me to say a few words : 

** The flag which I hold in my hands, to be placed in yours, 
tells its own story. The conquering eagle and the broken yoke 
and the armed figure of liberty speak as plainly as symbols can of 
the might of Freedom and the overthrow of Slavery — and flying, as 
will the standard-sheet, beside the Stars and Stripes of the Repub- 
lic, they will form a spell of such power as to bind up every gener- 
ous heart with one firm, fierce resolve that these flags shall not be 
separated — shall not be surrendered — but shall go marching on, 
and marching on, and still marching on to triumph and final 
victory I 

"In the faith, Colonel, that such is your resolve, I commit to 
your hands, for the 20th Regiment United States Colored Troops, in 
the name of these loyal women, the flag they have prepared. May 
the blessing of God go with it, and with you and your soldiers ; 
fighting beneath its folds, may He cover your heads in the day of 
battle I" 

At the close of his speech, President King read the following | 
address, which had been prepared by H. T. Tuckerman. The 
address was neatly engrossed on parchment, and signed by the 
women who presented the colors to the regiment: 



To the Officers and Men of the 20th United States Colored lYoops : 

Soldiers : We, the mothers, wives, and sisters of the members of 
the New York Union League Club, by whose liberality and in- 
telligent patriotism, and under whose direct auspices, you have been 
organized into a body of national troops for the defense of the 
Union, earnestly sympathizing in the great cause of American free 
nationality, and desirous of testifying, by some memorial, our pro- 
found sense of the sacred object and the holy cause in behalf 
of which you have enlisted, have prepared for you this banner, 
at once the emblem of freedom and of faith, and the symbol of 
woman's best wishes and prayers for our common country, and es- 
pecially for your devotion thereto. 

When you look at this flag and rush to battle, or stand at guard 
beneath its sublime motto, ** God and Liberty I" remember that it is 
also an emblem of love and honor from the daughters of this great 
metropolis to her brave champions in the field, and that they will 
anxiously watch your career, glorifying in your heroism, minister- 
ing to you when wounded and ill, and honoring your martyr- 
dom with benedictions and with tears. 
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Col. Bartram replied as follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 1 feel how utterly unable I am to 
respond in a becoming manner to the eloquent addresses just pro- 
nounced. While free to confess my deficiency in this respect, 
I yet claim for myself and my command an equal share of the 
patriotic ardor and love of country. In that we yield to none. 
This beautiful banner symbolizes our country. It is this that 
makes death glorious beneath its starry folds — it is this that 
arouses the feelings of outraged honor when we see it trailed in the 
dust. How base, and how dead to all sense of honor, must 
that wretch be whose brow burns not with shame and rage 
at the dishonor of the flag of his country. Nearly three years 
since, the country was shocked by the spectacle of a band of trai- 
tors tearing away the emblem of our country from a fortress 
over which it had floated proudly for years, and substituting in its 
place a miserable device of their own. Has this act been fully 
avenged ? No I The punishment for it has undoubtedly been 
great already, but I trust that the utter humiliation and dis- 
comfiture which it deserves are about to follow. To this end this 
regiment is about to take the field — a regiment composed of a race 
hitherto despised — of a race almost hopelessly sunk in degradation 
by a system of slavery as barbarous as it is unjust. It has 
been the habit of those among us who sympathize with the traitors 
now in arms against us to sneer at what they are pleased to term 
cowardice of the negro. I hope that Port Hudson, Port Wagner 
and Olustee have forever settled this question. In this regard, 
I must be permitted to refer briefiy to the conduct of the Eighth 
United States Colored Troops in the last-mentioned action. My 
reason for doing this is, that for some three or four months I was 
on duty with this regiment as its Lieutenant-Colonel, and dur- 
ing this period I had ample opportunity to become thoroughly • 
acquainted with its officers and the material composing its rank and 
file. No regiment ever went tor the field better officered than 
the Eighth, and no regiment ever contained a braver or more reso- 
lute set of men. How well they fought is shown by their list 
of casualties, and although a subordinate officer in a battery 
thought it a misfortune to be supported by a colored regiment, yet 
when we bear in mind that two veteran regiments had already 
found the position too hot and had retired, I think we can afford to 
forgive the slander, and say that the misfortune, if misfortune there 
was, was not in having a colored regiment for a support, but in 
having an officer in the service of the United States so biased, so 
ungenerous, so cowardly, as to slander the brave men who fell 
around his guns. I should feel recreant to my duty to an old com- 
panion-in-arms, who has laid down his life upon the altar of 
his country, did I permit this occasion to pass without paying this 
slight tribute to his memory. 

I trust that when the time comes for the Twentieth to go 
into action, we shall behave ourselves in a manner that will reflect 
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credit upon ourselve8 and honor upon our friends and our country. 
We feel that we have the sympathies and prayers of good men and 
women. We know the interest you feel in us — the high hopes you 
entertain — and believe me when I say that it is fhe determination 
of every officer and man of my command that, so far as the power 
to fulfil in them lies, you shall not be disappointed. I would that 
I could command appropriate words to address the noble women 
to whom we are indebted for this beautiful stand of colors. Will 
you accept a soldier's thanks, and his pledge that they shall never 
know dishonor while strength remains to wield a weapon in their 
defence ?" 



After the presentation the men were served with a collation 
in Union Square, and the officers entertained at the Club 
House, after which they marched to the foot of Canal street, 
and embarked on board the steamer Ericsson. The march was 
literally a triumphal procession. 

In further continuation of the history of the Twentieth Regi- 
ment, it should be stated that it reached New Orleans in safety, 
proceeded at once to Port Hudson, remained there till the end 
of April, when it was ordered to Point Cavalho, Texas, where 
it remained only a few weeks. It then returned to New Or- 
leans, and has since been at Carrolton, near that city. It is 
admitted to be the best drilled and best disciplined regiment 
in the department of the Gulf, and Col. Bartram has been 
selected over several officers who were his seniors, to command 
the district of Carrolton, often having six or eight thousand 
men under his care. In one month the company savings on 
rations amounted to nearly fifteen hundred dollars. 

The regiment has lost so many men by death and enlistment 
into the navy, that it numbers only about 840 enlisted men ; 
and Col. Bartram has recently come north for the purpose of 
obtaining some recruits, his permission so to do being accom- 
panied by a most complimentary order from the general com- 
manding. Your Committee have made such arrangements as 
will, they believe, soon procure the men required. 

As soon as the Twentieth Regiment had left, your Com- 
mittee devoted themselves to preparing the Twenty-Sixth 
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Regiment to take the field. They had selected as its com- 
mander Capt. William Silliman, of the 124th New York Volun- 
teers, who had won a name for himself at Gettysburgh, where 
he conducted himself most valiantly, and carried the colors of 
his regiment after the bearer and most of his men had been 
shot down. Arrangements had been made for a public recep- 
tion of the Twenty-Sixth Regiment on Saturday, March 26, 
but that day proved so stormy that the plan was abandoned, 
and the regiment came to New York the next day, and without 
landing, was transferred to the steamer that wgts to take them 
to Annapolis. On board the steamer, however, a flag was pre- 
sented to th^m. 

John Jay presented the flag in behalf of the donors in the 
following address : 

Soldiers of the ^Uh Regiment of United States Colored Troops : 

On behalf of the women of New York, who have prepared for you 
a stand of colors, I offer you a cordial greeting, and a hearty God- 
speed I 

They had hoped, in common with tens of thousands of our fel- 
low-citizens, to greet you in person yesterday. This, to their ex- 
ceeding disappointment, the storm prevented. The arrangements 
of the Government and the needs of the country require you to de- 
part to-day. We, therefore, come on this beautiful Easter morning, 
consecrated to faith and hope, to give you, as you depart on your 
sacred mission of high duty, our kind farewell. We greet you as 
Christians for ages have greeted each other on this sacred anniver- 
sary of Christ^s Resurrection. We invoke for you the favor and 
protection of our risen Lord triumphant over sin and death. 

The President has called upon you to unite with your fellow-citi- 
zens in defending the integrity, the supremacy, and the honor of 
our country. 

Trusting implicitly to the National Faith, which" the President, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the United States, has sol- 
emnly pledged in public Proclamations, you have promptly re- 
sponded to that call ; and without doubt, hesitation, or condition, 
you offer your lives for the defense of our common country and our 
common freedom. Organized by the National authority, you 
are henceforth a permanent part of the army of the Republic. 

Already have thousands of your race, suddenly elevated from a 
condition of bondage, faced the Rebel cannon and sharp-shooters at 
Vicksburg, Port Hudsoli, Fort Wagner, Milliken's Bend, and other 



battle-fields of the South, with a heroism that has extorted the 
admiration and the gratitude of the American people. They have 
vindicated, by the highest ordeal, the right and capacity of 
their race to share with us the blessings which they have assisted 
U) secure for the Nation. 

To-day you go forth from home, family and friends to emu- 
late their bright example, and to do bravely, with God's help, your 
part in the great contest. 

Your going, enables a thousand citizens of New York, liable to 
military service, to remain at home ; and you leave behind 
you those who will watch with interest every onward step in your 
career, and who will remember you constantly in their prayers. 

If you return, as God grant many of you may, crowned with 
glory and victory, you will receive the warm welcome due to your 
patriotism and valor ; and if you fall, as fall you may, your mem- 
ories will be fondly cherished with those of the noble-hearted who 
have died for their country. 

[The speaker here read the address of the women of the City 
of New York, accompanying the flag. As it is in the same terms, 
and from the same ladies as in the case of the 20th regiment, 
we do not repeat it.] Mr. Jay continued : 

Colonel Silliman : In the name of these women and at the 
request of the Committee on Volunteering of the Union League 
Club, to whom the country is indebted for this second regiment or- 
ganized by their efforts, I have the honor to present to you 
this stand of colors. 

Your heroic conduct on tlie hard fought fields of Gettysburg, 
where you saved the colors of the 124th New Y'ork, and brought out 
but a remnant of your command, and at Chancellorsville, assures 
us that we could not intrust them to worthier hands. 

Our Republican system, which again you go forth to maintain, 
while it demands our highest loyalty to the Constitutional Govern- 
ment of the American people, and makes the preservation of their 
National sovereignty the first duty of the American citizen, teaches 
us also the lesson which we early learn and never forget, of pride, 
regard, and affection for our respective States. While, then, with 
your gallant officers and brave men, you follow the flag of our 
country and defend it with your lives, this standard will remind 
you, whether in camp, on the march, or on the battle-field, of your con 
nectioii with New York, and the names of her citizens who bid you an 
affiectionate farewell. 

Remember, Colonel, and let every officer and man in your regiment 
remember, that when the story of your prowess is told by the 
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daily press or on the page of history, this metropolis will share 
your triumph, and the Empire State count you proudly among her 
sons. 

Already has New York a record in this war of which her children 
may well be proud, even while they mourn her heroic dead — Ellsworth, 
Corcoran, Zook, Chapiu, Smith, Peissner, Sherrill, Cowles, and all the 
unnunibered heroes -who have fallen in the nation^s cause. 

We offer to you. Colonel, the banner in Us fresh silken beauty, the 
emblem of a constellation that is for the moment dim, and of a Union 
that seems somewhat shaken. Bring it to us again — tattered, it may 
be, and stained with the life-blood of your brave soldiers ; but bring it, 
the emblem of a nationality unbroken, of a sovereignty unimpaired, of 
a territory undiminished — the emblem of a Republic united and 
supreme, from which, though the stripes will have vanished, no 
star shall be missing. 



The voice of Mr. Jay rang out clear and full upon the 
Sabbath air, and the free winds waved the new colors, while an 
unclouded sky crowned the picture. 

Col. Silliman replied briefly and to the point : 

Sir : The soldiers of the 26th Regiment thank you for your 
good words and kind wishes, and I can ask only that we may realize 
your highest hopes of us. 

What you have said of the men I believe is God's truth, and it will 
he the proudest day of my life when I can show their battle line to the 
traitor foe, and tell them : There are they that hunt for fugitive 
slaves ; let them each find his man. 

For myself, I feel that what a man has been is nothing to what 
he may yet be, and by the latter I will strive to merit the honor 
so heaped upon me here to-day. 

Fair women, I cannot tell you how dear to us will be this banner, the 
gift of loyal women of the North. We love it, not chiefly for its rare 
and costly beauty, but for what is beyond all price, and more glorious 
than beauty. It is the emblem of our faith in all of this life which is 
worth living for. It is to us the symbol of redemption from bondage, 
differing from that which is eternal only in discharge by death, and as 
Christians love the cross, so we love our country's flag. 

We thank you for your generous gift, and, as soldiers, we 
have sworn to love, honor and defend it with our lives. 

After the reply of Col. Silliman, Vincent Colyer came for- 
ward with a blue silk banner, trimmed with gold, on which 
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were inscribed the words, " Unconditional Loyalty," and on be- 
half of several Benevolent Societies of Colored Men of the city 
of New York, which were to have acted as an escort on Satur- 
day, had not the storm prevented, in a few brief and elo- 
quent words wished the soldiers a God-speed. Mr. Colyer 
then presented to each soldier, through the Chaplain, a hand- 
some satin rosette and badge, with the words " Unconditional 
Loyalty to God and our Country — to the soldiers of the 26th 
United States Colored Troops — ^from their friends." 

The Regiment went first to Annapolis, but after remaining 
there a short time was suddenly ordered to Beaufort, South 
Carolina, where it arrived the end of April and where it still 
is. During the first week in July it was in the action on 
John^s Island, losing ninety-seven men in killed and wounded 
in an attempt to take a battery. The regiment was greatly 
complimented for its bravery and steadiness. Col. Silliman 
was prostrated by the wind of a passing shot, but after a brief 
period returned to the command. The Regiment has lost 
somewhat by disease. Besides the ordinary infantry drill, 
it has been drilled to heavy artillery, and Col. Silliman 
reports his men as hitting a pork barrel with an 18 pound shot 
at 800 yards. 

The recruiting for the Thirty-First Regiment proceeded, 
as your Committee anticipated, but very slowly. This was 
owing to various causes, chief among which was the fact 
referred to in the letter asking authority to raise it, 
that quite as large a proportion of colored men had volun. 
teered as could be expected. In a State which according 
to the census of 1860, had only 23,178 colored males, of whom 
only 8,954 came within the legal ages of enlistment, and of 
whom, by the ordinary calculation, not over five thousand were 
fit to be soldiers, 2,200 had already volunteered under the aus- 
pices of this Committee. This is without taking into account 
at least fifteen hundred men who had gone to Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and Pennsylvania, and became 
soldiers there, and the many who were in the army as team- 
sters and servants. It is proper to add, however, that, though 
no efibrt was made to draw recruits from other States, a con- 
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siderable number from New Jersey and the border Southern 
States found their way into our Regiments. 

Another cause for the slow recruiting was the delay of Con- 
gress to pass a law recognizing the equahty of colored and 
white men when they became soldiers, so far as pay and 
rations were concerned. Seven dollars a month in greenbacks 
and three dollars in clothing were poor inducements to a man 
who found himself charged with nearly thirty dollars of his pay 
for his first uniform. Recognizing this injustice, your Com- 
mittee had as early as January, addressed a memorial to Con- 
gress upon the subject and also memorialized the Legislature 
of this State. 

When nearly three companies of the Thirty-First Regiment 
had been recruited, they were suddenly ordered away at the 
opening of the spring campaign to join the ninth corps in the 
Army of the Potomac, and left under the command of Captain 
Wright, the senior Captain. A few weeks later a consolidation 
was arranged with about three hundred men, raised in Con- 
necticut, so as to form a batallion under the command of 
a Lieutenant- Colonel. As such they took part in the unsuc- 
cessful battle of the Crater, losing heavily in officers and men ; 
the Lieutenant- Colonel lost his leg and will probably never 
again be fit for active service. Quite recently we have suc- 
ceeded in filling the regiment up and a Colonel has been or is 
about to be appointed. The Regiment is now before I^eters- 
burg, near the Southside Railroad, in good condition, but 
rather overworked. 

Before closing this report, it is proper to bear witness to the 
uniform courtesy with which your Committee has been treated 
by Major C. W. Poster, who is at the head of the Bureau 
of Colored Troops at Washington. He has promptly met the 
wishes of your Committee, whenever it was possible and 
has shown an interest in the work which has not been 
displayed by some ofiicers nearer home. Major-General Dix, 
and Brigadier-General Hayes, also co-operated with us most 
heartily. 
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The Treasurer's report shows that there was raised $18,995, 
of which a small balance remains unexpended ; more was not 
raised simply because it was not wanted, as your Committee 
had abundant reason to know it could have been obtained 
if needed. 

Your Committee now deem their labors finished, at least for 
the present. Those labors have been no slight ones, they 
have taken much time and have caused much anxiety, but 
your Committee feel amply rewarded by the success which 
has crowned their efforts, as well as by the consciousness that 
they have done something to give to this Club its true charac- 
ter, that of a body of patriotic citizens where patriotism shows 
itself in deeds as well as in words. * 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ALEXAJ^DER VAN RENSSELAER, 
LE GRAND B. CANNON, 
JAMES A. ROOSEVELT, 
ELLIOT C. COWDIN, 
CHARLES P. KIRKLAND, 
SHERMAN J. BACON, 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr. 

Committee. 
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JAMES A. ROOSEVELT, Treasurer. 



Subscriptions received, $20,020 00 

Expenses to date, 18,982 02 



Cash in hand, .... $1,037 98 

Accounts audited and found correct, Oct. 27th, 18fi4. 

EDWARD CROMWELL, 
ELLIOT C. COWDIN. 



REPORT OF Mr. VINCENT COLYER, 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF RECRUITING. 
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Gentlemen : 

The colored people had hardly recovered from the persecutions 
to which they were subjected in the riots of the July previous, 
when, agreeably to your orders, in December, 1863, I issued your 
call for the able- bodied men among them to enlist in the U. S. 
Army. 

The delay caused by the vacillation of Governor Seymour, 
and the enterprise of the Governors of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, in having previously enlisted a large 
number of colored men, in our State, together with the fact, that 
many of the sub-agents engaged in recruiting, were men destitute 
of principle, made us commence the business at a great disadvan- 
tage. 

As soon as it was known that the Government would permit the 
raising of colored troops in the State of New York, and in the 
brief period of a fortnight, before your plans were perfected, runners 
of the vilest sort rushed into the work. The recruiting agents from 
Gen. Spinola's Head Quarters, Lafayette Hall, Broadway, meeting 
colored men in the streets, would ask them if they did not " want 
work as a coachman ;" take them into stables ; show them a pair of 
fine horses and carriage ; offer them fabulous prices as wages ; 
give them ten or twenty dollars to bind the bargain, and a glass or 
two of liquor, oft times drugged ; get them to sign their enlistment 
papers ; and then, while in a state of drunken insensibility, hurry 
them off to the rendezvous. So bold did these rascals become, 
that colored men engaged in their peaceful avocations, passing by 
Lafayette Hall, would be seized by the guard and thrown into the 
pen and locked up ; to be plied with liquor, bribed and bullied into 
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consenting to serve the purposes of these agents. The colored boy, 
John Alexander, employed in our office, was served in this way. 
Colored men could hardly walk the streets with safety. Rev. Henry 
Highland Garnet, with two colored friends, coming across Court- 
landt street ferry, was set upon and so maltreated, that we had to 
ask for a special police to be kept at that place for weeks, to protect 
our recruits while crossing that ferry. These runners frequented 
most of the great highways of travel leading to this city, for hun- 
dreds of miles, and so great was the dread of them, that when our 
agents were sent out with hand-bills offering honest bounties, they 
were set upon and driven away by the colored men in the districts 
where these swindlers had previously been. 

One of these runners boldly printed a hand-bill, offering one hun- 
dred dollars to the volunteers, and promising three hundred at 
some indefinite time in the future, when the soldier would be so 
far away, he would have no redress. The true terms were three 
hundred cash in hand, and no future payments. Provost Marshal 
Theodore B. Bronson, Esq., who was a terror to evil-doers, arrested 
this man. The New York Tribune of February 1 7th says : 

" But can it be believed that all these monstrous irregularities, going on, day 
in and day out, at Lafayette Hall have been without the connivance, direct or 
indirect, of the officers and others in authority ? Have the brokers and runners 
had this *'big thing" all to themselves ; and did the proper militaiy officers who 
should have checked such evils remain inactive and practically conniving, for 
nothing? Old men with gray hair, over sixty years of age, had their hair dyed 
and were accepted as if in the prime of life. Mere boys ranging from fourteen 
to fifteen, were kidnapped on their way to or from school, and mustered in ; 
men with incurable diseases and manifestly unfit were passed ; many men dis- 
charged from armies in the field as hopeless cases, were returned to the service 
to be a burden on the pay-rolls and hospitals of the Government. Wherever 
men have been sent to the field, complaints come back that more than half will 
have to be discharged immediately as unfit for the exposures and hardships of a 
soldier's life." 

Nor was it an easy matter to stop these outrages. When 
your remonstrances, together with the sworn statements of the 
soldiers who had been swindled, were sent into General Dix* and 
published, the New York Herald came out with leading editorials 
attacking the Union League Club Committee, defending General 
Spinola : while many men and officials, from whom we expected 
better things, sided with it. The plausible argument used was. 

* There is a typographical error on page 15 where it says the 262 men were 
swindled out of $22. It should read $222, each man. 
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that " other States were doing the same, and unless New York 
rivalled them in rascality, our quota could not be filled." We be- 
lieved and acted otherwise, and the three fine regiments which we 
have put into the field prove tliat we were right, and that honest 
dealing is always the most successful. 

The neglect and contempt with which the men were treated by 
the ofiicials on Riker's Island, before your Committee corrected 
it, also, having been widely published, greatly checked enlistments. 

The following editorial from the New York Herald ^ appeared at 
the time and is a truthful statement : 

Cruelty to Volunteers— Neglect of the War Department.— Our new re- 
cruits, we learn, are suffering terribly on Riker^s Island during this inclemt-nt 
weather. Our city authorities are doing all thai lies in their power to raise our 
quota of volunteers — paying out millions of money for this purpose, As fast as 
recruited the Chairman of the Supervisors' Committee, Mr. Blunt, passes the men 
over to the United States authorities. They are transported to Riker's Island, not 
to be made comfortable during the inclement season by being placed in good and 
well warmed barracks, but thrust into old and worn cotton tents, without floor- 
ing or any furniture whatever, with not as much even as a bench or camp stools, 
and compellod to sleep on the bare earth, or at most a blanket between them- 
selves and the frosty soil. This is the extreme of cruelty. Well treated and 
hardened soldiers could hardly stand it on that bleak Island during the terribly 
severe weather we have had for the last ten days ; and upon these new recruits 
unused to such trials, the effect must be terrible indeed. The sufferings of these 
noble fellows have, we are told been of the most painful character. 

These reports having reached the city, the effect upon volunteering has been to 
check it most sensibly ; and unless the War Department or the officers in command 
display more humanity and correct this immediately, we are not only likely to 
lose many of those already recruited, but it will put a stop for the present to vol- 
unteering entirely. Such usage is simply barbarous. We hear also that certain 
authorized sutlers are actually robbing the soldiers on the Island. We are in- 
formed that they have charged forty cents for a dish of coffee, a dollar for a can- 
teen of water, and other outrages of equal atrocity. 

The first means adopted to counteract all these evils, were the 
public meetings, held in the colored churches, where, before crowded 
audiences, addresses were made by Chas. P. Kirkland, Esq., 
Mr. Jackson S. Schultz, Col. Woodward, Capt. Theo. B. Bronson, 
Rev Henry Highland Garnet, and myself, by wliich the colored 
recruits were assured that these outrages should be stopped, and 
they be honestly dealt with. 

Secondly — Circulars, hand-bills, &c., correctly stating the amount 
of bounties and wages paid to colored men, and the right of their 
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families to the Relief Fund, provided by the Supervisors of the 
counties in the State for the families of the volunteers ; were prin- 
ted and widely distributed throughout the C(»lored churches of the 
State. One of these hand-bills had the names of the following, of 
the more eminent colored clergymen and leaders, endorsing the 
statements contained therein: — Rev. Henry Highland Garnet; 
Rev. Clinton Leonard ; Rev. John Gary ; Rev. Henry M. Wilson ; 
Rev. R. H. Cain ; Rev. R. P. (Jibbs ; Rev. S. Talbot ; Rev. James 
N. Gloucester ; Mr. S. N. Gibbs. 

Thirdly — The employing the Rev. Henry Highland Garnet, and 
causing him to visit Riker's Island and take careful statements from 
the men who had been swindled by the bounty runners, and Gen. 
Dix's just and energetic action in promptly arresting the rascals 
who had cheated them, and causing the same to be widely pub* 
lished in the daily journals. 

These three things — the public meetings in colored churches, at- 
tended to in person by the members of the Committee ; the printing 
of circulars, with the names of distinguished colored men, side by 
side with those of the Committee ; and the employing of the able 
and faithful friend of their race, Rev. Mr. Garnet, to hear their com- 
plaints, and getting Major-Gen. Dix to right them, soon secured 
the confidence of the colored people in our patriotic enterprise. 

Recruits in large numbers quickly came in. Squads of them 
coming from distant parts of the State had to be provided with 
meals ; and, when arriving in the city too late for the steamer to 
Riker's Island, with lodging for the night. Bunks were fitted up in 
the building, and provision made for cooking, and otherwise caring 
for them. Companies of fifty men at a tim^, were accommodated 
in this way ; and as colored soldfers were a new feature in the war, 
their march to and from Head Quarters through the streets of the 
city, created quite a sensation. Occasional signs of disrespect 
were noticed, but much oftener they were greeted with hearty 
approbation. Among the volunteers enlisting were men from 
the British West India Islands, Hayti, Canada, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and the West, but the majority were 
from the respectable, industrious and hard-working classes of our 
own State and City. One pastor of a church, the Rev. Mr Le 
Vere, since appointed chaplain of the Twentieth, came with the 
larger part of the male members of his congregation. Some were 
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men who had been driven out of their homes by the mob in July. 
One young man, Wm. Derickson, whose mother was murdered by 
the mob, and who had had his clothes saturated with camphene 
and straw piled over him in the streets, in order that he might be 
burned to death by the '' peace copperheads," but who was timely 
rescued by the police, volunteered, and is now with the Twenty- 
Sixth at Beaufort. 

Many of the men left situations where they were getting wages 
as high as sixty, forty, and thirty dollars the month, and cheerfully 
enlisted for the then small pay of ten dollars the month ; and this, 
although they knew that at that time, it was almost certain death 
for black men to be taken prisoners by the rebels. 

Some of the families of these men suffered severely from the en- 
thusiasm of their husbands in thus volunteering. As soon as it 
was possible to get the muster rolls of the companies on Riker^s 
Island made out with reasonable accuracy, we sent clerks up to the 
Island to take the addresses of the families of all the men from 
whom they could obtain them, and we caused relief certificates to 
be printed, signed by the officers commanding, and forwarded to 
their families, together with a circular explaining their use. 

These soon brought numbers of letters in reply, saying that the 
Supervisors in many of the towns and in New York City, would 
not pay the relief money to " wives of colored mon.'' By your ad- 
vice earnest remonstrances were made to the Supervisors ; and in 
a number of places the injustice was corrected. 

These relatives of the men, coming from all parts of the State 
and country, soon besieged the office for passes to visit Riker^s 
Island to obtain the bounty money received by the men. 

The majority of the colored people cannot write, and the post- 
office address of their families is so often obscure, that they dare 
not send money by mail. Brig-General Stannard, commanding the 
troops in the harbor and vicinity of New York, afforded us all the 
facilities in his power, but the prejudice against color was so gene- 
ral and deep-seated, among the more ignorant of the deck hands, 
long-shoremen, and foreigners among the guard about the wharf 
and on the steamer, conveying troops and passengers to Riker's 
Island ; that it was thought best, on the occasion of the men re- 
ceiving their N. Y. State bounty of $75 each man, to charter a 
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steamer for this special purpose. Notices were accordingly sent 
throughout the State : and on Wednesday and Thursday, March 2d 
and 3d, permission having been obtained from Major General Dix, 
the comfortable steamer, " Metamora," was secured for this pur- 
pose. On the first day some six hundred of these relatives, mostly 
women and cliildren ; and on the second day over eight hundred, 
visited the Island, and it is estimated, that over forty thousand 
dollars was brought away by them from their relatives in the 
ranks. 

It was thought prudent, by the Superintendent of Police, to have 
a good number of police at the landing near Bellevue Hospital, foot 
of Twenty-Seventh street, the scene of the old riots in July, to sup- 
press any demonstration which a large number of colored people 
waiting on the pier for the steamer might possibly occasion, but 
they were not required, certainly not by the colored people ; for, 
in the cabin of the steamer, both going and returning, scarcely 
anything was heard but the singing of religious hymns. The 
guard appointed by the commander of the Post, in searching the 
hundreds of baskets which the women were carrying filled with 
good things for the soldiers, did not find any liquor among them ; 
and when this crowd of poor people left the handsomely carpeted 
cabins of the steamer, the captain remarked, that ' he did not find a 
scrap of dirt to sweep away.' The Union League Club may do 
many patriotic deeds in its day, but it will never do one that will 
give more unalloyed happiness to so many grateful people at the 
same cost as the above. 

Preparations were now made in the early part of March, 1864, 
for the departure of the first of the regiments raised, the Twentieth. 
Having occasion to employ a drum-major to instruct a drum corps 
for each of the regiments, I learned of the prejudice existing among 
the musicians as a class, against working for the colored troops. 
It was after much delay that I succeeded in obtaining the services 
of a very excellent man and instructor, Mr. George W. Bruce ; 
and when I made application to Mr. Harvey B. Dodworth and Mr. 
Graflfula, leaders of the two bands, generally held at the time in 
the highest repute, for a band to play for the parade of the Twen- 
tieth, and afterwards for the Twenty-Sixth, on the occasion of their 
departure for the seat of war, both of these gentlemen refused to 
play for colored soldiers on parade. But I am glad to be able to 
add that there is at least one band-master and one band who make 
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a more correct estimate of public sentiment. Helmsmullers' 
Twenty-Second Regiment Band, learning of Dodworth's and Gra- 
fuUa's refusal, offered their services. They were not accepted, only 
because the band of the Seventh Regular Infantry, Mr J. Vett, 
leader, were before them in a similar offer and had been engaged. 

When the Club gave its entertainment to the officers of the 20th 
Regiment, some few members thought it inexpedient to have the 
colored chaplain present. Understanding the invitation as having 
been extended to aU the officers of the Regiment, and learning that 
through some oversight the chaplain had not received his invita- 
tion, I sent a special messenger to inform Rev. Mr. Le Vere, 
that he was expected to be there. The day following, the 
Tribune and the Evening Post said he made the best speech 
of the evening, and was received with marked enthusiasm. 

The parade of the Twentieth Regiment through the streets of 
New York on the 5th of March is thus described by the New York 
Tirjfies : 

" The scene of yesterday was one which marks an era of progress in the politi- 
cal and social history of New York. A thousand men, with black skins, and clad 
and equipped with the uniforms and arms of the United States Government^ 
marched from their camp through the most aristocratic and busy sti'eets, received 
a grand ovation at the hands of the wealthiest and most respectable ladies and 
gentlemen of New York, and then moved down Broadway to the steamer which 
bears them to their destination— all amid the enthusiastic cheers, the encourag- 
ing plaudits, the waving hadkerchiefs, the showering bouquets, and other approv- 
ing manifestations of a hundred thousand of the most loyal of our people. 

" In the month of July last the homes ot these people were burned and pil- 
laged by an infuriated political mob ; they and their families were hunted down 
and murdered in the public streets of this city ; and the force and majesty of the 
law were powerless to protect them. Seven brief months have passed, and a 
thousand of these despised and persecuted men march through the city in the 
garb of United States soldiers, ii vindication of their own manhood, and with the 
approval of a countless multitude— in effect saving from inevitable and distaste- 
ful conscription the same number of those who hunted their persons and destroyed 
their homes during those days of humiliation and disgrace. This is noble ven- 
geance—a vengeance taught by Him who commanded, *' Love them that hat« 
you ; do good to them that persecute you." 

" The Twentieth Regiment United States Colored Troops left Hiker's Island at 
9 o'clock in the morning, were taken on board the steamer John Romer, and con- 
veyed to the foot of Twenty sixth street, East River, where they disembarked 
and formed in regimeptal line. They are a fine, strong and hearty set of men, 
and their splendid appearance, combined with the apparent readiness and de- 
termination with which they enter their new profession, created a very favorable 
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impression in the minds of all who saw them. Long before the hour they were 
expected, Union Square was packed with a dense crowd of citizens, among whom 
were great numbers of the colored friends and relatives of the recruits, and the 
large force of police found it almost impossible to save room even for the regi- 
ment. Over the entrance of the house of the Union League Club a platform 
was erected, ornamented with flags, extending the entire width of the building, 
and from it to the edge of the side-walk ; this was filled with the wives, sisters and 
daughters of the members of the Club. In the street another platform was erected, 
which was filled with a number of the most prominent citizens of New York and 
theii- ladies, and from it the flags were presented. About 1 o' clock the regiment 
made its appearance, and was hailed with hearty cheers. They marched to the 
front of the stand and performed one or two military movements in good style, 
their order arms being almost, if not quite, equal to that of the famous Seventh 
Regiment. They were then formed in square, open ranks, officers to the front, 
color guard to the front and centre, the Colonel in front of his regiment and op- 
posite President King of Columbia College, who presented the stand of colors to 
the regiment, and addressed them. 

'• After listening to the addresses and partaking of a bountiful luncheon, the 
regiment was again formed in marching order, and proceeded down Broadway 
to Canal street. On tew occasions were there such a mass of people assembled 
in Broadway and Canal street. The side-walks, from Fourteenth street down, and, 
in some cases, the middle of the streets were impassable, and locomotion was 
anything but an agreeable exercise. No military display has brought out the 
warmth and general enthusiasm of the masses as was evinced yesterday since the 
early days of the rebellion, when our streets daily resounded with the music 
and tread of thousands hurrying forward in defence of their country. 

'• The regiment then proceeded to the foot of Canal street, where they em- 
barked on board of the steamer Ericsson for New Orleans.'' 

The New York Independent of the 10th of March, speaks as fol- 
lows : 

*' THE BLACK MAN IN THE REPUBLIC. 

'- On Saturday, the fifth of March, the 20th U. S. Regiment of colored troops, re- 
cruited in this State, marched down Broadway amid the waving of handkerchiefs 
and the plaudits of the lookers-on. Man for man and collectively, these soldiers 
were the peers of any which had preceded or may yet follow them to the seat of 
war. They carried to the defense of their native land as brave hearts, as stal- 
wart forms, as hardy muscles, as correct discipline, as any. They will contribute, 
each man one, to the numerical superiority of the lederal over the rebel armies ; 
in the wall of living breasts uplifted between the republic and its foes, they will 
constitute an infrangible, integral portion. Thus equal in every essential par- 
ticular to their white comrades in arms, they go— and they are aware of it— to 
face far greater dangers and to reap a far lesser reward. If North Carolina be 
their destination, they expect, when taken prisoners by Gen. Pickett, to be 
hung on the spot : if South Carolina, death awaits them in various forms of tor- 
ture ; if the Mississippi Valley, massacre in cold blood is their exemplified fate. 
Undergoing all the hardships to which other troops are exposed, half-paid, and 
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liable beside to exlraordiaary and atrociouB treatment, how poor in the recom- 
pense they receive from the State which sends them out ?' ^ 

The Hon. Horace Greeley, in a paper of the same date, says : 
" This was by no means the first body of Blacks that have gone out from 
among us to battle for our country ; hut it was the first that was really treated 
as the defenders of their country's life and honor are entitled to be. Less than 
thr6e years ago, when the Nation rushed to arms to avenge the attack on Fort 
Sumter, had a colored regiment offered itself for this service, the tender would 
have been hooted and flouted as presumptuous and impudent. 

" But a short time ago colored citizeus who hired a room and began to drill in 
private, so as to be ready for any emergency, were constrained by the Police to 
desist and disperse, to avert mob violence. When Massachusetts, many months 
afterward, raised her noble 54th regiment, and had it ready for service, she 
wished to send it to the seat of war through our city ; but was kindly advised not 
to attempt this, for fear of consequences. Not many weeks since, the first colored 
regiment ever seen in our city landed at a down-town wharf, passed through a 
small corner of the least-inhabited quarter, and were hurried away as thougli 
they had been on a raid in the camp of a far more powerful foe. And now a re- 
giment of Blacks, fully equipped and armed, marches proudly for miles through 
our principal streets, receives a grand ovation from tens of thousands of our 
best and t^irest, and is addressed by Charles King. President of our principal Col- 
lege. 

Geo. Wm. Curtis, Esq., in Harper^s Weekly, writes in his usual 
felicitous style in this vein : 

" THE TWENTIETH U. S. COLORED REGIMENT. 

'• Union Square is fast becoming historic ground. Less than ten years ago we 
stood there one evening while a band played a serenade ; after which Fernando 
Wood introduced James Buchanan from the balcony of the Everett House to the 
crowd beneath. Last week we stood there, while from a platform beneath the 
balcony the son of Rufus King, in lofty and touching words, presented the flag 
of the Union and of Liberty to the first regiment of colored troops that has 
marched from this city to defend both. Elsewhere in this paper there is a pic 
ture of the scene ; and no scene of the war has been more striking or significant. 
In the same Square three years ago there was the first great gathering of the Ame- 
rican people in support of the war ; when General Anderson and the soldiers of 
Sumter were the heroes of the hour, and the war begun in Charleston harbor had 
been continued in the streets of Baltimore. Last spring, in the same square, was 
the great meeting upon the anniversary of Sumter, preceded by the formal dedi- 
cation of the Loyal Club-House. This spring's spectacle completes the cycle. 
The seed that Buchanan planted and Wood watered produced the attack on 
Sumter, and the riots in Baltimore and New York ; and no less, by God's grace, 
it produced the meetings of April 1861 and 1862. and the honorable and hearty 
God-speed to the colored soldiers. 

•* The day was soft and bright. The winds of March forgot to blow ; and at 11 
o'clock the regiment arrived from Riker^•!l Island, where it had been encamped, 
and marched down the Fifth Avenue. Windows and door-steps were thronged 
with eager forms, and under waving handkerchiefs and friendly salutations the 
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brave men marched by. At 1 o'clock they wheeled into Union Square from 
Fourteenth Street. The music of drums and trumpets mingled with the loud 
huzzas of the great crowd. The windows and steps here also were solid with 
welcoming hands and faces, and on the Loyal Union Club-House the flag was 
flying, as on the chief buildings in the Square. 

*• Everywhere the soldiers were greeted as a great city ought to greet its 
defenders, and as it has saluted every parting regiment since the Seventh 
marched on the 19th of April, three years ago. The flag of the country waved 
over them in benediction. The prayers of all noble hearts follow them. For 
these soldiers go to peculiar dangers. OflScers and men, they have counted the 
cost ; and for union, liberty, and peace they are willing to pay the price. *' It has 
been the habit of those among us," said Colonel Bartram, •' who sympathize with 
the traitors now in arms against us, to sneer at what they are pleased to term the 
cowardice ot the negro. I hope that Port Hudson, Fort Wagner, and Olustee 
have forever settled this question." Yes, and he and his soldiers will settle it 
still further, and thereby help to lift the bitter prejudice from the national heart. 
To no holier work could any man'be devoted. God bless the Colonel, the officers, 
and men of the Twentieth United States Colored Regiment, and the cause they go 
to defend I " 

This parade of the Twentieth Regiment through the streets of 
New' York marked an epoch in the history of that people in the 
United States, and raised them to a position of respectability and 
importance in the State, from which they can never be displaced. 

Knowing that the larger part of the men of the regiment present 
at the presentation of the colors would never hear the address of 
the ladies read, I caused 2,000 copies of it to be distributed among 
them and their friends. The manuscript of that address was placed 
in the hands of the Messrs. Whitehorne, at 8 o'clock, and tlie matter 
was put in type, and the 2,000 copies printed and delivered in 
four hours after. 

1 also distributed one thousand copies of the Anglo African 
(colored newspaper), containing the complete muster roll of the 
regiment, with the name of each soldier, and the post-oflBice address 
of his nearest relative. I did this to raise his self-respect, and 
make him feel the dignity of his position as a soldier, and secure a 
knowledge, to his comrades, of the whereabouts of his family, so 
that they might inform them in the event of his death. 

To show that this work by the Union League Club, of patting color- 
ed regiments into the service of the United States, was not done without 
opposition, I give an extract from an article of over a column and 
a half of equally abusive matter in the New York Herald of March 
9th, 1864 : 

"One hundred and fifty ladies, belonging to the best society of New York, 
subscribed to a flag for the colored volunteers. In a beautifully worded note 
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they style tbemselveg " the mothers, wives and sisters of the members of the 
New York Union League Club ; and call the flag * an emblem of love and 
honor from the daa^hters of this great metropolis to her brave champions ;' and 
promise the darkies that they will * watch their career, glory in their heroism 
minnister to them when wounded, and honor their martyrdom with benedictions 
and with tears/ Are these promises, like pie-crustp. made to be broken ? If 
not, this is a pretty fair start for miscegenation. Why, the phrase ' love and 
honor ^ needs only the little word * obey ' to become equivalent to a marriage 
ceremony ; and, surely, if the daughters of the Fifth avenue had really married 
the negro recruits they could no more than * minister ' to them and • glory ' in 
them, and give them ' benedictions and tears,' as they have contracted to do 
already in the presence of Providence and Mr. Charles Ring, whom Major Noah 
used to term * the Pink of good society.' " 

By the sugf^estion of the Hon. Judge Kelly of Philadelphia in 
October 1863, I circulated a petition among the citizens of New 
York, addressed to the Congress of the United States, praying : 
That the soldiers of our army might be put on the same footing as 
to bounty, pay, and pensions, without regard to difference of com- 
plexion. To this petition some two thousand signatures of men of 
the first respectability in this city was obtained. By your orders, 
this was printed with the signatures on fine paper, and a copy sent 
to the President, the heads of the Departments at Washington., and 
to each member of the last Congress. The following reply was soon 
after received from Mr. Chase, and the petition was granted by 
the passage of a bill by Congress, making the pay, pensions, and 
bounty of all soldiers in the U. S. Army the same, without regard 
to the color of complexion : 

Treasury Department. ) 
Monday, Feb. 29, 1864.) 
Dear Sir : I have received the petition that Congress will pass 
such laws as will put the soldiers of our army on the same footing 
as to bounty, pay, and pensions, without regard to difference of 
complexion. . 

I have no doubt of the expediency or justice of such legislation. 

Yours, very truly, 
Vincent Colter, Esq. S. P. Chase. 

After the departure of the Twentieth, the same attentions, in 
every respect, were extended to the Twenty-Sixth Regiment as to 
the Twentieth. 

The public parade of the Twenty-Sixth through the streets of 
this city having been given up on account of the storm, as you 
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have said Id your report, the colored societies who were to have 
escorted the regiment, met in mass meeting- at the Rev. Henry H. 
Garnet's church, on the Monday evening following ; and amidst 
the great applause of a crowded audience, adopted the following 
resolution : 

'* Resolved, That the State of New York owes a debt of gratitude 
to the Union League Club of this city for the part they have taken 
in the organization of colored troops in this State, .and that the 
prompt and patriotic response of the colored men of the Empire 
State to their country's call to arms, is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation ; and having gone forth to light for liberty and the 
Union, we will remember them aflfectionately, and pray God to 
make them strong, defend them in the day of battle, and give them 
victory." 

The church was tastefully decorated with flags — the singing 
was excellent, the speaking creditable to those who spoke, and the 
race they represented. When the Louisiana delegates — then on 
their return from Washington, where they had been on a very im- 
portant mission — made their appearance in the pulpit (which they 
did with great reluctance) there was great cheering, clapping of 
hands, and waving of handkerchiefs, and complimentary saluta- 
tions Mr. Bertonneau, a Creole of fine presence, and evidently a 
man of culture, was almost forced from his seat before he would 
go forward. He said he never before entered a pulpit to make a 
speech. He had been to Washington on civil business. The 
memorial which he presented had been laid before the President, 
the Senate, and House of Representatives, asking that the privi- 
lege of voting be extended to the colored people of Louisiana. 



Of the history of the three regiments, up to the present time, I 
will give some idea by extracts from letters of officers and corres- 
pondents of the press. The following is from the Lieut.-Col. of 
the Twentieth : 

Headquarters, Twentieth U. S. C. Infantry, ) 
Camp Parapet, La., Oct. 15, 1864. ) 
Mr. Vincent Colyer : ^ 

My Dear Sir, — The health of the regunent is improving, and I 
am hoping the cool weather we are now having will greatly dim- 
inish our sick list. Six companies are now here ; three are in New 
Orleans, and one in Jefferson City. I am having the tents re- 
paired in anticipation of cold weather, and have been fortunate in 
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securing a quantity of lumber. The stoves given us by the Union 
League have been invaluable to the regiment. They have not only i 
enabled us to cook rations better than any other regiment here, | 
but have assisted greatly in making company savings, with which 
I intend to purchase others, as soon as these become useless. The 
walks throughout camp are paved with brick, and each company 
is now building an oven with the same material. 

T would like very much to have you see the regiment, which has 
a fine reputation in this department. There is no regiment in or 
about the city so neat and soldierly in appearance as this, except 
the First United States (white.) I will enclose extracts from the 
oflBicial report of the A. A. I. Gen. of the district for the months of 
July and August. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. B. MATHER, Lt.-CoL, 
Commanding Regiment. 

Extracts from the report of A. A. I. Gen., Carrollton District, for 
the months of July and August : 

Twentieth U. S. C. Infantry. 

Have been camped at the Parapet since May last ; is in the 
hands of energetic and faithful field officers, who have their regi- 
ment unusually well disciplined. Drills are exceedingly creditable 
to officers and men. Manner of doing guard duty, soldierly; camp 
is the finest in the district. Tlie Hospital and Q. M. Departments 
are well conducted. In the absence of Col. N. B. Bartram, com- 
manding district, the regiment is in charge of Lt.-Col. A. E. 
Mather. One company of this regiment is doing Provost duty at 
Jefferson City and Gretna. 

Twentieth U. S. C. Infantry. 

An excellent regiment well in hand ; oflBicers diligent and gene- 
rally efficient ; men prompt and well instructed for the time they 
have been in the service, and their opportunities for drill. 

Medical and Q. M. Departments unusually well conducted. This 
regiment has the cleanest and best camp in the district.. Duty, 
fatigue and drilling. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune writing from Beau- 
fort, S. C, under date July 30, 1864, thus speaks of the conduct of 
the Twenty-Sixth Regiment in the action on John's Island, July 
5th : 

" THE TWENTY-SIXTH UNDER FIRE. 

'' We lay in this spot till the 7th. In the forenoon of that day Colonel Silliman 
called the officers to him, and told them they would have a chance that after- 
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noon to show themselves. A rebel battery had been discovered two miles to 
our right, and the commanding general had selected the 26th U. S. C. T. to 
charge it. They were to march at two o'clock, and at four the charge was to be 
made. 

" The battery was posted in a very favorable position on the road running 
from Legareville, North, being stationed at the farther side of a large clearing, 
which might have been occupied as a hop yard, but was not. At the appointed 
hour the regiment, solus, started on their mission. About half a mile before 
reaching the field of action, the column halted, and the men divested themselves 
of all superfluous baggage, as they had nothing but guns and accoutrements and 
canteens. In a few moments we were again ordered forward. ***••* 
In looking out upon their clearing I saw that we had a good half mile to charge, 
under a heavy fire. They were eight hundred strong, with four pieces of artil- 
lery, while we were a single small regiment, mustering less than six hundred. 
The opening was full of ditches, at almost regular intervals, running parallel 
with the line of battle. Into one of these ditches we filed, which, with the weeds, 
partially concealed us from the enemy. They had, however, discovered us, and 
were shelling us heavily. Since our movement after entering the clearing was 
necessarily quick, the men were nearly exhausted by the time we reached the 
spot where the charge was to commence. The fatigue caused by our hard labor 
for the last hour, and the heat of the sun, rendered the men fit for anything but 
charging a battery, where a quick movement is the only salvation, and the only 
hope of success. After resting here for a minute or two, the colonel rose up and 
said, " Now, my game cocks ! are you ready ?" The men answered by rising up. 
This is a negro regiment, remember. *' Now show them what you are made of!'' 
They go forward with a will and a loud shout. And never have I seen troops, 
old or new, act with a cooler determination, although they were heated by fatigue 
and the sun. They went forward as though they were certain there were no 
rebels at their front. They advanced under a heavy fire of musketry and artil- 
lery. But what can exhausted nature do. Our only safety lay in making a rapid 
movement, and now we were actually walking while the missiles of death were 
laying many a poor fellow low. We cannot reach the works, and are ordered to 
retire, which we do a few yards, and take shelter in one of the ditches. After 
a little they go forward again, — these negroes who, of course, won't fight, you 
know, — and now the colonel was brought down by a sun stroke, and taken from 
the field for dead. Capt. Salsbury assumes command and orders our advance, 
and again we are forced back. We charge five times against their four pieces of 
artillery, and eight hundred support, when orders come from the rear for us to 
retreat The men did it reluctantly. This position should have been t iken, and 
it would have been, with another regiment to aid us , but we had no aid, and 
the night was given to the enemy to fortify and reinforce, which opportunity 
they improved to the utmost. 

«* As it was, we gained nothing, and lost 97 in killed and wounded. Among the 
wounded and missing is Lieut. James E. Spry. He is known to have been wound- 
ed in the foot, and it is supposed he was captured. This was the Twenty-Sixth's 
first great battle field, and it has been dubbed ** Bloody Bridge Battle." And 
I am now fully convinced that the negro will fight, if you only give him a chance, 
copperheads to the contrary notwithstanding. They have proven on many a 
field that they are no less brave than white troops. I have had my doubts about 
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the fighting qualities of the negro, but the battle of the seventh has dispelled all 
doubt. The Twenty-Sixth can return home after a six months' absence, bearing 
with it a record of which many a white regiment might ba proud who have been 
out three years. 

THE THIRTY-FIRST U. S. COLORED TROOPS AT PETERSBURG. 

The following are extracts of a private letter from an officer of the 
Thirty-First Regiment Colored Troops before Petersburg : 

Mr. Vincent Colyer, 

Near Petersburg, Va., August 2, 1864. 

Dear Sir : I suppose ere this you have heard that our division has 
been engaged. The result of it has not come up to my expectations *; 
yet, under more favorable circumstances, I am sure we would have 
won the admiration of all. I will give you a correct detail of the 
action. 

We have been continually notified for the last fortnight that our 
sappers were mining the enemy's position. As soon as ready our di- 
vision was to storm the works on its explosion ; this rumor had spread 
so wide we had no faith in it. On the night of the 29th we were in a 
position on the extreme left. We were drawn in about 9 p. m., and 
marched to General Burnside\^ headquarters, and closed in ma'tes by 
division left in front. We there received official notice that the long- 
looked for mine was ready charged, and would be fired at daylight 
next morning. The plan of storming was as follows : One division of 
white troops was to charge the works immediately after the explosion, 
and carry the first and second line of the rebel intrenohments. Our 
division was to follow immediately and push right into Petersburg, 
take the city, and be supporfed by the remainder of the Ninth and the 
Twenty-Eighth corps. We were up bright and early, ready and eager 
for the struggle to commence. I had been^wishing for something of 
this sort to do for some time to gain the respect of the Army of the 
Potomac. You know their former prejudices. At thirty minutes 
after five the ball opened. The mine, with some fifty pieces of artil- 
lery, went off almost instantaneously ; at the same time the white 
troops, according to the plan, charged the fort, which they carried, 
for there was nothing to oppose them ; but they did not succeed in 
carrying either of the lines of intrenchments. 

We were held in rear until the development of the movement of the 
white troops, but on seeing the disaster which was about to occur, we 
were pushed in by the flank, for we could go in in no other way to al- 
low us to get in position ; so yuu see on this failure we had nothing to 
do but gain by the flank. A charge in that manner has never proved 
successful to my knowledge ; when it does it is a surprise. 

Our men went forward with enthusiasm equal to anything under 
different circumstances, bat in going through the fort that had been 
blown up, the passage was almost impeded by obstacles thrown up by 
the explosion At the same time we were receiving a most deadly 
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cross-fire from both flanks. At this time our Lieutenant-Colonel, W. 
E. W. Ross, fell, shot through the left leg, bravely leading the men. I 
immediately assumed command, but only to hold it a few mhiutes, 
when I fell, struck by a piece of shell in the side. Captain Robinson, 
from Connecticut, then took command, and from all we can learn he 
was killed. At this time our first charge was somewhat checked, and 
the men sought cover in the works. Again our charge was made, but, 
like the former, unsuccessful. This was followed by the enemy mak- 
ing a charge. Seeing the unorganized condition and the great loss of 
officers, the men fell back to our own works Yet a large number 
still held the fort until 2 p. m., when the enemy charged again and 
carried it. That ended the great attempt to take Petersburg. 

We were unsuccessful, yet I am confident that the valor and fight- 
ing qualities of our men are equal to any in the United States army. 
We will yet show it. 

Our loss is full fifty per cent, throughout this division. Officers suf- 
fered more than the men. Some of our regiments have only one or 
two officers left for duty. 



Before closing my report, I wish to record a case where the 
moral influence of the Union League Club was, by the blessing of 
(iod, brought to bear to the lasting advantage of the colored people, 
and the honor of the community. I refer to the breaking up of the 
long existing practice of preventing colored people from riding in 
our city railroad cars. This result was attained in this way : 

The day after the news arrived of the heroic behavior of the 
colored troops in storming the rebel works at Petersburgb, Va.^ 
which was commended so highly by General Smith, the widow of 
Sergeant Anderson of tfte Twenty-Sixth Regiment, while in the 
natural confusion, arising from the distress of mind occasioned by 
the news, recently received, of the death of her husband, entering 
one of the cars of the Eighth Avenue City Rail Road, which 
was not marked with the usual sign : '* Colored people allowed in 
this car,^' was forcibly ejected by the conductor. Mrs. Anderson 
called at our office and related the circumstances. I immedi- 
ately made an appointment for her to meet Mr. Jas. S. Stearns, 
the counsel for the Merchants' Relief Committee. Mr. Stearns 
having kindly taken her deposition, several earnest members 
of the Club promptly gave me instructions to prosecute the 
case, and call upon them for whatever i'unds might be wanted. 
By direction of the President of the Club, I called to see Mr. 
Wm. Curtis Noyes, who, with his customary philanthropy on 
behalf of the oppressed, at once consented to take charge of the 
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case before the Courts, free of cost. The editors of the Evening 
Post, N. Y. Tribune, N. Y, Times, and other papers, being made 
acquainted with the circumstances, generously wrote leading edi- 
torials, expressing indignation at the outrage. A policeman having 
been called in to aid the conductor in ejecting Mrs. Anderson, I 
related the facts to Mr. Kennedy, Superintendent of the Police, and 
he immediately promised an investigation 

The following is a brief report of the trial : 

** The court-room of the Board of Police was filled this morning with 
policemen to attend the trial of oflScers for various offences. The case 
of Edward O. Tyler, charged with ejecting the widow of a colored sol- 
dier from one of the Eighth at^enue cars, on the 17th instant, attracted 
a number of citizens, who were desirous of hearing a decision upon the 
right of railroad companies to exclude colored people from their cars, 
and duty of the police to enforce such orders. 

*' President Acton and Commissioners McMurra/ and Bergen were 
present. 

" Mrs. Ellen Anderson, the complainant, is a respectable looking 
woman of about twenty-five years of age, tastefully dressed, with the 
manners of a lady. From her appearance it was evident that the dif. 
ficulty was not caused by the ill-temper of the woman, but because she 
was confident she had a right to ride in the car, and was determined to 
test that right. 

Mr. J. P. Gumming, a director of the road was examined, and said 
he was a director of the Company, and that they had never made a 
rule excluding colored people from the cars. 

Isaac Sweeny, conductor of the car, was examined. He said there 
was au understanding among the conductors that colored persons could 
not ride in a part of the cars He believed Colonel May, superinten- 
dent of the road, issued the order. The superintendent never gave him 
the order directly, neither had he ever received a letter or printed book 
of directions containing the order. He supposed it was the rule of the 
road. 

I At the close of the evidence Officer Tyler was asked by the Com- 
missioners why he ejected the woman. He replied that it was because 
he had received the order. 

Commissioner Acton — Who gave you the order ? 

Officer Tyler — The conductor. 

Commissioner Acton — If the conductor should give you orders to 
turn a man out because he had gray hair, would you do it ? 

Officer Tyler — No, sir* 
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Commissioner — Is there any rule of the Police Department requiring 
you to eject colored people from the cars ? 
Ofl&cer — No, sir. 

Mr. Acton ruled that officers had no right to thus aid con- 
ductors, and administered a severe rebuke to the policeman, 
and caused it to be understood that no such offence should be re- 
peated by a member of the force. The directors of the Eighth 
Avenue R. Road finding that public opinion, as well as the law, 
no longer sustained them in the odious practice, issued an order 
withdrawing the restriction, and granting permission for colored 
people to ride in any of their cars, large or small. This was soon 
followed by the other city Railroads. So vanished before the 
Christian civilization of the age another relic of the barbarism of 
slavery. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

VINCENT COLYER. 

To 

Alexander Van Rensselaer, 
Le Grand B. Cannon, 
James A. Roosevelt, 
Elliot C. Cowdin, 
Charles P. Kirkland, 
Sherman J. Bacon, 
George Bliss, Jr., 

Committee. 
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Boster of Officers appointed to the Twentieth IT. S. Colored 
Troops, Nov. 29, 1864 



NELSON B. BARTRAM, Colonel. 
Andrew E. Mather, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Amos P. Wells, Major. 
Thomas Gushing, Surgeon. 
David Stevens, Asst.-Surgeon. 
Frank E. Dorr, Asst. -Surgeon. 
George W. Le Vere, Chaplain. 



Captains. 



James S. Goold. 
Geo. A. Foster. 
H. H. Rouse. 
John E. Barnaby. 
E. L. Wage 



S. P. Putnam, 
Andrew B. Hull. 
E. S. Currey. 
Wm. Moore 
W. M Greely. 



First Lieutenants. 



Casper Golderman. 
Norman R. Martin. 
D. J. Pilsworth. 
Martin Cooper. 
Francis Bridges. 
Nelson R. Sumner. 



Dudley F. Phelps. > 
Parley Eaton 
Byron F. Strong. 
Elias. C. Mather 
John Habberton. 
W. H. Van Ornum. 



Second Lieutenants. 

Charles A. Briggs. 
Mortimer F. Smith. 
Isaac G. Gardner. 
Benj. Ambuster. 
Bruno Trombly. 



Augustus Schraut. 
Thomas Parker. 
Wm. M. McClusky. 
James H. Thomas. 
C. H. Jenkins. 
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Boster of Officers appointed to the Twenty-Sixth IT. S. 
Colored Troops, Nov. 29, 1864 



WILLIAM SILLIMAN, Colonel. 

W. B. Guernsey, Lieut.-CJoloiiol. 

Ira Winans, Major. 

James Uglow, Surgeon. 

B. R. Randolph, Chaplain. 

J. L. Whittaker, Asst.-SurgeoD. 

D. D. Taulman, a sst.- Surgeon. 

Captains. 
Cyrus 6. Dyer. Wm. A. Graham. 

H. L. Salsbury. Alonzo B. Whitney. 

Wm. W. Tracy. Wm. Davenport. 

George England. Eieazer W. I'ettit. 

A. C. McDonald. 

First Lieutenants. 

Chas. H. Mattison. Allen Sergeant. 

Sylvester Soper. Frank K. Orvis. 

Jas. Fj, Sprague. Robert Alton. 

Chas. H. Robbins. James B. Chase. 

Rufus Johnson. Ellery L. Miller. 

Eugene L. Barnes. 

Second Lieutenants. 

Buell A. Mann. A. P. Van San ford. 

Andrew H. Hart. James E. Spry. 

John H. Swertfager. tlohn Reed. 

A. A. Van Guilder. Allen Gardiner. 

J. H. Watrous. Joseph h. Tnll. 



^ 
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Eoster of Officers Appointed to the Thirty First U. S. Colored 
Troops, Nov. 29th, 1864. 



HENRY C. WARD, Colonel. 
W. E. W. Ross, Lieut.-Oolonel. 
Thomas Wright, Major. 
P. G. Barrett, Surgeon. 
Frank White, Asst. Surgeon. 

Captains. 

Augustus N. Goldwood. Curtis S. Dye. 

S. J. Shoop. Pembroke V. Wise. 

Charles Robinson. John R. Morris. 

Adgate L. Looniis. Henry Bliss. 

Charles L. Finney. C. P. Ulrick. 

Firi^t Lieutenants. 

De Laroo Wilson. George Greenman. 
James B. Mason. James H. Cathcart. 
Henry H. Wilson. Elias B. Yordy. 
Henry A. Downing. Ira St. Clair Smith- 
Edwin Leach. Wm. C. Williams. 
R. Cecil Barritt. John F. Sanford. 

Second Lieutenants. 

R. A. Barnes. Dudley C. Bixby. 

Henry L. Lawton. John S. Appleton. 

John E. Wheelock. Frank E. Woodruff. 

H. A. Bingham. Clay W. Evans. 

Albert Latham. Thomas W. Gardner. 




y.r^/. 
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PEEFACE, 



To MY Countrymen : I trust that I shall not be thought insincere, when 
I say that the publication of the following pages gives me no pleasure. As 
an American, proud of my native land, with whose prosperity, for seven 
generations, my family has been identified, I can not contemplate this 
picture with any other feeling than pain ; and although I have the con- 
sciousness of having done my duty, and have received the most flattering 
marks of the approval of my countrymen from all parts of the United 
States, both by letters aiid by verbal communications, yet these sources 
of gratification afford me little compensation for the destruction of an en- 
tire navy and the general disgrace to the country of this exposure. 

My connection with the trial which has thus resulted, was apparently 
purely accidental. I received one day a telegram from Washington, signed 
by Mr. Mattingly, a gentleman with whom I had had a slight previous ac- 
quaintance, in these words ; " Isherwood has sworn that there is no advan- 
tage in a cut-ofil Important. Come on at once." How or in what pro- 
ceeding h© had so sworn I was not advised, nor did I suspect ; but I knew 
that if I could once get him on the stand, where the law would hold him 
till I had done with him, it would be mere child's work to expose his igno- 
rance and his corruption ; for both are of so conspicuous a kind as to be 
obvious to the dullest vision. I at once went to Washington, and the follow- 
ing pages show the consequences : The jury rendered their verdict for a sav- 
ing of thirty-four per cent, produced by the Sickels's cut-oflf as claimed. 

The story of the decay of our navy is a short one, and ought to be un- 
derstood. Before Mr. Welles undertook to change the system, our naval 
engines were built on the plans which the experience of the world has 
proved to be good ; and all worked steam expansively with cm independent 
cut-off. The plans for each ship were furnished by the builders, and a ri- 
valry was established between the different shops in the performance of 
their contracts. The Department made conditional contracts, by which the 
contractors were stimulated by contingent compensation^ in proportion to 
the success they achieved in speed and economy ; and the general result 
was, that oiur navy was equal to any in the world in the excellence of its 
machinery. The Department also had spent some money on experiments, 
as the Government ought to do ; for private persons ctinnot afford to risk the 



loss of an entire engine, in order to test some new improvement ; whereas, if 
the promised advantage is important, the Government can well aflPord to 
take the risk of an entire loss, either to gain the advantage or to establish 
that it cannot be gained. On this principle, the governments of Europe 
spend enormous sums yearly, and, of course, gain in the end by expenditures, 
which, in particular cases, may seem to have been wasted. 

Under this wise system, such ships as the Iroquois, made on well-es- 
tablished plans, and only differing in some trifling details from others, had 
been produced, and could go about thirteen Jcnota an liour ; and the Pensa- 
cola had been made as an experimental ship, and had shown that her pecu- 
liar plans were capable of producing an immense advantage over the old 
methods. 

At this point of time Mr. Welles took possession, and at once reversed 
the whole system, refusing to use what experience had proved valuable, 
and authorizing Isherwood to construct an entire navy upon an hypothesis 
of his own ; the most striking features of which were : first, that it had never 
been suspected in the world till within a year of the time when it was thus 
adopted for an entire navy ; and secondly, that it did not promiBe any ad- 
vantage; for there is no pretense made by Mr. Welles or by Isherwood, 
that a gain vnll result by discarding the principles upon which all the na- 
vies of the world and all commercial steamers are built ; but they claim 
that by this method they can get within eighteen per cent as much power 
firom a given amount of coal as by the old method, and their theory is, that 
this eighteen per cent is not worth saving at the cost of the extra ma- 
chinery called an "independent cut-off." 

It was apparent at once to the most limited understanding, that this 
change must prove fatal ; for almost every man in the country knows of 
some case where, by the use of a cut-off on an engine in some factory, a 
great saving has been effected ; and I at once busied myself in the effort to 
arrest this mad career. I wrote letters in the papers, and to the Secretary 
himself and I laid them before the Congress, in the hope of arresting this 
fetal work. The effect of my efforts was, that Isherwood was rejected last 
year by the Senate when nominated for the office he has thus abused; but 
by pressure from the Department he was finally confirmed, and entered 
upon his career of destruction and fraud, with the entire approval of his 
superiors. 

Soon, however, the ships he had made began to tell the story of his igno- 
rance, and those of them which could be made to go at all, could not be 
driven at a higher rate than sixty revolutions a minute, while the printed 
contracts on which they were built required them to go ninety ; and the 
reports of officers came thick and fast upon the Department, condemning 
the whole fleet. In this situation, it occurred to the finiitful brain of some 
of the party to have a white-washing committee ; and one was called, com- 
posed entirely of Isherwood* s contractors, who were building these very 
engines, with one exception — Charles Copeland — and to him the Navy De- 
partment gave an order to have some work done for the Government about 



the time they selected him to pass judgment on their work, although he 
was not a manufacturer of the thing ordered. But this committee would 
not serve the purpose ; although it would be impossible to choose men whose 
circumstances would naturally make them more pliant ; and their report 
condemned these engines as strongly as men could be expected to do, whose 
future prosperity was to depend on pleasing their employers. That report, 
I am told, has been ^^accidentally mialaid^^ in the Department; but the 
venerable Secretary has said that he " Understood it was very favorable to 
Mr. Isherwood." 

Still they yrent on in the same course, and now the shops are full of en- 
gines, building on' these ignorant notions, while the ships are to be filled with 
boilers, in the hope of making them go. 

What is to be done ? The answer is very plain. Stop all the contracts 
just where they are. Spend not another dollar on engines which, if com- 
pleted, must be useless, and must come out of the ships if put in. Have 
them reconstructed on well-known and tried plans — like the Iroquois, 
with such improvements as exj^erience has shown valuable — and then go on 
as before this reign of ignorance and presumption began. The country can- 
not afford to do this work over twice. What is already done must be undone 
and done again ; but let us have no more to undo. It is far better to submit 
to the delay of changing now than to throw all this money away. And, more- 
over, there will be no delay ; for the Department, as if for the purpose of 
raising prices, has been bidding against itself, and has "shingled" the shops 
with contracts on which a blow cannot be struck for months to come — so 
that there is time enough to get the engines right. And it is cheaper to 
build the engine when right than to make them wrong. Such as the Iro- 
quois, weigh less, take less room, and cost vastly less money than these 
abortions do, to produce the same power; so that it is economy of money, 
space, and weight, to alter them — ^to say nothing of coal. 

And then there is another important change which the Congress should 
make, and that is in the so-called Engmeer Department. It is an absurd 
system as now arranged, by which a person, arrayed beyond the glories of 
Solomon, is supposed to be an engine-driver. We don't want such ifien for 
such work — they are entirely too costly and too elegant. We want me- 
chanics — such men as our engineers in the merchant service, and such as run 
engines for England and France — men who know how to chip, and file, and 
finish ; and who are not ashamed to be seen with greasy hands and soiled 
clothes performing their honorable and responsible duties. What an ab- 
surdity is it to have a man with a sword and epaulettes, and more blue 
broadcloth and gold lace than an Admiral wears, to run an engine I If such 
a system is preserved, I would suggesten act regulating the sword — and I 
think I could draw the bill with advantage — ^by which the sword-handle 
should be made detachable firom its blade, and fitted for a monkey-wrench, 
a picker to clean out oil-holes, and an oil-can to grease the machinery — ^for 
these are the appropriate tools of an engineer. 

But the way in which the Navy Department operates now is this : They 
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hire mechanics under the name of '* first-class firemen " — intelligent men 
who understand their business — and these are expected to act as dry-nurses 
to the gold-lace gentry and to run the engines. I learned a lesson on this 
subject one day, when I went on board one of Isherwood's boats, and no- 
ticed that the "starting-gear" was in a very inconvenient place, and much 
nearer to the fire-room than to the engineer's place. I remarked the fact to 
the engineer in gold lace, and wondered why the starting-gear was not 
placed more conveniently. " Oh 1*4 said he, "we don't have any thing to 
do with that The muscle does that" — ^by which he said he meant the fire- 
men. It was plain to me then why the "gear*' was placed where it was. 

The true system should be to take into the Navy apprentice-boys just 
out of their time from the shops, and put them to the duty of engine-driving, 
as apprentices ; and then advance them, as is done in the merchant service, 
as they acquire skill, to the different grades ; affording them a uniform suit- 
able to their employments, and a position such as a good mechanic is en- 
titled to hold, where he will be respectable and respected. 

As it is now, when a youngster can answer the questions out of a book, 
and has bought one of Isherwood's volumes, he is qualified; although, like 
Isherwood himself he never has laid hands on a piece of machinery in his 
life, and knows nothing of the wrt or trade for which he is to be employed. 
For running an engine is a trad^ or art, and not a science; and it does not 
assist a man the least bit in practising that trade, that he has read Isher- 
wood's nonsense or Regnault's science — ^that he can answer questions in 
algebra and knows the meaning of a logarithm. The qualifications for run- 
ning a locomotive are much higher than those for running a steamer's en- 
gine. More presence of mind is needed, and more serious consequences 
depend on correct judgment. The changes in a ship's engine and boiler are 
very gradual, and a man can go to sleep over his work without much danger ; 
but in a locomotive they are very rapid, and constant vigilance is required. 

Then as to engineering — not engine-driving — let the Government do as 
England and France do — employ the best ability which the country affords, 
just as any merchant does ; and if one man knows more than another, go to 
him and pay him for his services. Isn't it perfectly absurd to suppose that 
$3000 a year will pay for the services of an engineer, to sit in an ofl&ce at 
Washington and answer the bell of the Secretary ? Why, a good engineer 
can get more than that firom any merchant for superintending one ship. 

The whole system is wrong. Let us have a better one, such as rational 
people would have in their private business ; such as England and France 
have in their public affaurs. 

For myself I see no personal advantage in all this, and I know the ven- 
geance which will pursue me ; bu%^ I can avert further disgrace from the 
country I shall be content. 

New-York, January 1, 1864. Edwabd N. Dickebson. 



ARGUMENT. 



May rr please youe Honor and Gentlemen of the Jury : 

I congratulate you that the tedious investigation to which 
you have listened draws near its close. I have no doubt that 
many of you, as you have said, have suffered great inconven- 
ience from the confinement incident to it, the withdrawal 
from your business, and from attention to a subject which 
could not have interested you in many of its details, as it ne- 
cessarily must have interested me and others who are connect- 
ed professionally with the art to which it relates. But I feel 
sure, gentlemen, that no one of you — and perhaps I might say 
that not all of you together — ^have suffered a personal incon- 
venience greater than that which I have borne in prosecuting 
this inquiry. 

I am not here, gentlemen, as a retained counsel to argue 
the cause of a client. I have other and different motives in 
being here, and other and different pursuits which call me 
away ; nor do I receive any compensation from this plaintiff. 
And while I respect and honor the profession of the law, of 
which I am nominally an humble member — ^while I look upon 
it as the great means by which the rights of men are vindicat- 
ed, and without which in a free country the rights of men can- 
not long be preserved — ^yet my tastes, my habits of thought, 
and my inclinations, all lead me in a different direction ; and 
knowing that I am not capable of wielding with great power 
these weapons, which before a court of law and in tlie hands 
of honorable men are so potential for right ; but so fatal for 
justice when in unworthy hands ; I yet feel that there is a de- 
partment of human learning and art in which I may hope to 
do some good to the day and generation in which I live, and 
in that I prefer to labor and, if need be, to suffer. 
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The learned gentleman who opened this case on the part of 
the defendants did me too much honor ; although the compli- 
ment he paid me — ^if it were intended as such — was accom- 
panied with so much of bitterness as to repress any vanity that 
I might have felt rising up within me. Yet he did me too 
much honor when he told you that I was here as an advocate 
of my own jpecvliar views ; that this was a controversy in 
which I on the one hand was urging my opinions, and Mr. 
Isherwood, who has been upon the stand, was presenting his. 

But I aspire to no such distinction. The honor is too great 
for me. The principles which I stand here to advocate are 
those which have made immortal the name of James Watt, 
who discovered them ; of Marriotte, and Biot, and Gay Lussac, 
who defined them with approximate accuracy ; and of Eeg- 
nault, who has thoroilghly explored them and fixed them for- 
ever in the great magazine of human knowledge. If I were 
entitled to the dignity and honor of calling these my " pecu- 
liar views," I might claim to have my name recorded in that 
niche of the temple of fame now filled by that of James Watt ; 
and if I had even added a single truth to those discovered by 
him, I should rank a peer of those other great men whose 
names I have mentioned, and whose glory is the pride of 
modern science. But a far lower pedestal than that on which 
they stand is too exalted for me ; and a far humbler monu- 
ment than that proud one in Westminster Abbey, which is 
honored by the untitled name of James Watt, will mark the 
spot where I shall sleep when my hour shall have come. 

No, gentlemen. I stand before you the docile pupil of 
those great men who first explored these deep secrets of 
nature — ^who first drank of the pure fountain at its source — 
who have borne in their giant arms the genius of modem civ- 
ilization, from the hour when it breathed its first feeble breath 
from the printing press of the German printer, and through 
successive stages uttered its first loud cry from the gunpow- 
der mortar of the German monk, felt its first throb of warm 
lifeblood in the steam-engine of James Watt, and thrilled 
with nervous energy in the electro-magnet of our own Henry.* 

* It Is a subject of pride to Americans that the electric telegraph, both in its suggestion and its 
completion, is purely American. Our great countryman Bex^'amin Franklin, suggested the idea of 
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Nor do I stand here because these great trutlis are ques- 
tioned in the world of science and of art ; but because an ig- 
norant charlatauj having climbed into place and station by 
the practice of his base devices, has cast upon the American 
people the unjust accusation that they have defied these great 
principles, and has compelled them to give him their re- 
sources that he may make war upon all that is now settled by 
the science, the art, the experience, and the commercial suc- 
cess of a half-century. Let me not misstate the position. I 
read from his own book, in which he informs the world with 
unblushing impudence that he, and a couple more of engine- 
drivers, have at last found out that the whole world has been 
ignorant through all these years of light, and life, and power ; 
and that the monuments which a grateful posterity has reared 
to those great men should be pulled down from their pedes- 
tals and trampled into the dust of oblivion. Hear him : 

" The law of Marriotte, when practically applied to the use 
of steam expansively in an engine . . . is so sjpecioicsj and 
apparently so conclusive, that up to within the last one or two 
years the assumption of economy passed unchallenged by the 
engineering profession." 

And see him draw his own portrait and daub it over the 
canvass where the immortal Newton still shines brighter and 
brighter as we recede from him : 

" The true characteristic of scientific genius, and which has 
contributed most to the advancement of human knowledge, is 

commui^cating by electricity over Insulated wires at a distance ; but the means were not discoy- 
ered by which that could be done, and his suggestion slumbered for new discoyerers to carry it out. 
Two things were needed— the battery of G^alyani, and the compound electro-magnet of Professor 
Henry. Oersted discoyered, in 1820, that the galyanic current would magnetize soft iron, and 
Ampere ir&ced the laws of the relation iMtweooi galyanism and magnetism ; but it was resenred 
for Henry to make the discoyery upon which the success of the telegraph depends, and to inyent 
the telegraph itself. His electro-magnet exhibited such sensibility to the galyanic current that it 
could be affected at great distances ; whereas before it was inyented the whole power was lost 
in a short and practically useless distance. 

When Prof. Henry had made this discoyery he erected a practical telegraph by its use in his 
lecture-room in Albany, where he had some miles of wire in action, and where he employed a bell as 
the means of communicating the signals. These focts he published, and they furnished Mr. Morse 
the material by which he made his out-door machine. 

Mr. Morse is entitled to the credit of inyentlng a recording instrument instead of a sounding 
one, and of contriying a set of signals which are understood by the operator ; although now this 
recording apparatus is generally out of use as a r&oorder, and the message is communicated by 
the " click " of the instrument as by the bell of Prof. Henry. 

If Prol Henry had patented his magnet and bis Albany apparatus, as he might liare done, liia^ 
name would now be the one popularly associated with the electric telQgrapli. 
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that happy tact, so wonderfully possessed by Newton, which 
recognizes general principles throughout the multitude of 
various and apparently discordant objects in which they are 
enveloped." 

No, gentlemen; this conflict is of an entirely different 
character jfrom that which my learned friends would have 
you believe ; and I thank God that he has given me the pow- 
er, the means, the education, and the opportunity to come 
here at this time, when so much good can be done by strip- 
ping off these falsehoods which conceal the truth, and, as was 
done yesterday with that statue of Freedom on the Capitol, 
exhibiting in their majestic beauty those principles discovered 
by the brightest intellects which ever shone over the darkness 
of this world, and which have been adopted and used for a 
half-century to the great good of all mankind. 

It seems to me, gentlemen of the jury, that there was a 
Providence in all this. I think I have seen, within the last 
two or three years, more evidence that the great Creator looks 
down and smiles upon our efforts in this country to struggle 
up to the light, than I have ever seen before in lie whole his- 
tory of our past, prosperous as it may have been. I say it 
seems to me that there is a Providence in aU this ; for hereto- 
fore, when this insignificant cause was tried in this court — 
this little squabble between two parties, one of whom was 
endeavoring to defraud the other out of a few dollars earned 
under an honest contract — this question of the merits of ex- 
panded steam was never opened. But just now, when so 
much good can be done by exposing the gross imposition 
which has been practised on the country, my learned friends 
opposed to me persuaded his Honor to admit the proof, and Ish- 
erwood went on to the stand. Bearing with him ilie sanction 
of the American Government — ^telling you that the United 
States had discarded the knowledge and experience of the 
past, and upon his newly discovered theory, unsuspected by 
man till within " one or two years," was spending hundreds 
of millions of our money — ^he spoke with tremendous weight. 
It could not be conceived possible that these momentous re- 
sponsibilities should have been assumed by the Navy Depart- 
ment unless the foundation were stronger than adamant ; and 
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he carried you away with him, as I confess upon all human 
probabilities, he was entitled to do. In this dilemma, when 
he had killed and nearly devoured poor Mattingly's case, I 
was sent for ; and when I heard of the position in which he 
had placed himself, I came quickly. I saw the door open 
wide through which truth might again enter those very por- 
tals whence she has been so rudely thrust, and our country 
be saved from this eternal disgrace and this impending irre- 
trievable loss and ruin. 

When ]^ reached here and entered this court-room, I felt 
that you were all carried away ; for this human intellect of 
ours throws out its feelers upon the atmosphere surrounding 
it, and knows how pther minds respond. I had read the tes- 
timony of Isherwood, and appreciated its effect ; and when I 
entered this room, there stood upon that stand one of the cubs 
of this lion — an engine-driver from the Navy Yard — sent here 
to devour whatever fragments had been left from the destruc- 
tive meal of the day before. He was a gorgeous creature as 
he stood before me ; resplendent with gold lace, his delicate 
white hands unsullied by vile grease, and unhardened by vul- 
gar toil ; his magnificent apparel shedding an effulgence of 
glory around him, in which the rings of Saturn encircling his 
arms vied with the splendors of Mars all over his body for 
supremacy. There he stood as 

" The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue waves roll nightly on deep GlaKlee." 

I never behold one of these magnificent visions without 
thinking how striking is the resemblance between an engine- 
driver in the United States Navy of this day and the lilies of 
the valley. Not, perhaps, from any peculiar modesty which 
they have in common ; but because, like them, " they toil not, 
neither do they spin ; but I say unto you that Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these." Just then Ish- 
erwood entered, and I dropped the offspring to seize the par- 
ent of these wrongs ; and you know the result. Many days 
have been occupied in the investigation, but not wasted ; and 
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when my learned adversary, Mr. Brent, complained before 
you that we had taken so much time, and said that but for me 
this case would have ended two weeks ago, he reminded me 
of the complaint of the rebels after they had stolen Fort Sum- 
ter — that we would insist on trying to recover it, and would 
occupy time, to their great inconvenience, which they had 
hoped to spend in enjoying the prize they had thus seized. 
No doubt if I had not come, this case would have ended long 
ago ; and my learned friend, having pocketed his fee, would 
have retired to his oflSce, and, like any well-behaved spider, 
been occupied in again spreading his net for some other fly. 

One of the amusing consequences of the struggle, however, 
was exhibited this morning, when my learned opponent, Mr. 
Davidge, withdrew Isherwood from your notice as a man of 
science. Said he : " Gentlemen, Mr. Isherwood is not a man 
of science, but only a practical man ; and we rely upon his 
practical facts, and not upon his theories, for a verdict.' 
What a fall was there, my countrymen 1 Whatl this lion 
that roared so lustily when I came here, no lion at all ! but 
only such an one as Shakespeare's lion ; who, lest he might 
alarm his audience too much, lifted up his lion-skin mask and 
exclaimed : 

" You, ladies — ^you, whose gentle hearts do fear 

The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor, 
May now, perhaps, both quake and tremble here. 
When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 
Then know that I, one Snug, the joiner, am." 

So it seems, after all, we have got no one but Isherwood, 
the engine-driver, and no man of science at all — only " Snug, 
the Joiner." 

Now, gentlemen, so much for the incidents of this contro- 
versy; so much for those insidious attacks of my learned 
friend who opened this cause yesterday, and attempted to dis- 
parage me and the interest I represent by insinuations unjust 
in themselves, unfit to be made in a court of justice, and un- 
expected by me. But I have no unkind thought nor unkind 
word for my learned friend. I can imagine how disappointed 
he must have felt at this sudden destruction of his well-laid 
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plans, and I am always willing to be called hard names by a 
man who has no other consolation at hand. 

Now as to the case itself. This contract, on which this suit 
is brought, is just such an one as James Watt used to make, 
which led to the famous litigations of Bolton and Watt, in 
the Court of Common Pleas in England. James Watt had 
made that great improvement on the steam-engine which ren- 
dered his name immortal. He wa^ not the inventor of a 
steam-engine ; for a steam-engine was used before James Watt 
ever saw one ; and I will tell you how it operated. It had a 
cylinder and piston, just as it now has ; but the cylinder was 
not covered overhead as now. The steam was let into the 
cylinder at its lower end, and under the piston, which, by its 
pressure, was forced up against the pressure of the atmosphere ; 
and thus one stroke was made. But, in order to make a se- 
cond stroke, the steam now confined in the cylinder had to be^" 
condensed, or turned into water, and that was done by throw? : 
ing cold water into the cylinder itself, and thus cooling it and\^ ' 
the steam it contained. Tliis was a very tedious and costly ' 
process ; for at each stroke, the cylinder, thus cooled, had to 
be reheated to a temperature at which it would permit steam 
to remain in it before another stroke could be made ; and all 
this heat was lost at each stroke. No very useful steam-en- 
gine could be thus made. 

At this point of time James'^ Watt, the Shakespeare of me- 
chanics, appeared — a man whose equal as an engineer has not 
stood on this earth since, nor do I see any prospect that an- 
other will come ; a man on whose intellect the Almighty had 
impressed that intuitive knowledge of his great physical truths, 
as he had impressed upon the intellect of Shakespeare an intu- 
itive knowledge of his great moral truths. He was an hum- 
ble man in station ; but, illumined by the light of genius, 
he rose into grandeur which will never fade. He looked 
upon a steam-engine, and at a glance saw its faults. Said he : 

" Take away this cold water from this cylinder ; don't turn 
your steam into water in the cylinder ; put your condenser on 
the outside; make a box somewhere, and carry the steam 
from the cylinder to that box, and there throw cold water on 
it and condense it, and then you won't have to reheat your 
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cylinder at each stroke ; yon won't have to get rid of this wa- 
ter in the cylinder, for the steam will flow ont by itself into 
the condenser, and be there condensed." 

There was the first great improvement on a steam-engine, 
and it was the intellect of James Watt which made it. It was 
James Watt who fonght the battles of civil liberty in the ear- 
ly part of this centnry. It was James Watt — not Lord Well- 
ington — ^who conquered Napoleon. He it was who, by cre- 
ating that physical power, enabled England to produce out of 
its internal resources those means by which she sustained her- 
self against the gigantic strength of the great Emperor, and 
carried on a war that resulted in his overthrow. Had James 
Watt never lived, the French Emperor would have wiped out 
from its place in the history of the world, and out of the cat- 
alogue of nations, that power and people who now ^domineer 
over land and over sea. James Watt was the great pillar on 
which they stood ; and he it was who fought the great battles, 
that maintained them in their present position ; and he did 
it chiefly by that simple idea. 

He used to make contracts. He would go to a man who 
had a steam-engine running on the old plan, and say : " I will 
put an engine here which will run as well, and save largely 
in fuel. All the compensation I ask will be what one half of 
the saving in fuel will amount to, if there shall be any saving. 
If not, I get nothing." Those were the " ifs" upon which the 
great suits of Bolton and Watt were founded. Those suits 
became famous in the history of the world ; and they fonn the 
dividing line between the past judicial determinations of 
England and the present. 

The records of a court of justice are the evidences of the 
civilization of the times in which they are made — a dial upon 
whose face the index hand truly points whether that sun 
shines in the zenith, or lingers on the horizon. Turn back to 
the early records of the English courts, and what do you find? 
Controversies about the boundaries of land; but then the 
owner of the land, was the owner of the people who lived 
upon the land, and their rights had no place in a court of jus- 
tice. A little later, and commerce unfolded her wings ; and 
then the courts, under the inspiring genius of Mansfield and 
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Eldon, expanded those principles of the common law, whose 
boast it is, that while nothing is too minute for its care, nothing 
is beyond its power, and the greatness of England began to be 
seen in every zone. Still later, when the genius of invention 
had inspired creative man, the laws of patents appeared, and 
in proportion to the protection they gave, marched on the prog- 
ress of the arts of life ; until to-day the whole world is bound 
by one electric chain a common family, and the clod of the 
valley is instinct with life, as if with the nerves of the God- 
created human body. 

But Watt made those contracts I have mentioned ; and when 
the defendants, as in this case, found that his share of profit 
was great — ^though theirs was great also — like dishonest men, 
they refused to pay ; and he, like this plaintiff, was driven 
into the courts for redress. Thus, you see, this is but an old 
story told again. It has been said that in the affairs of the 
world history but reenacts itself; and it is certainly true in 
regard to this matter. The moral character of the human 
species never changes. Since the first dawn of the historic 
epoch — fi'om the time when that great man Solomon wrote his 
Proverbs — until now, this human heart of ours has never 
changed. What was true in that distant past is true to-day, 
and will be true until the " elements shall melt with fervent 
heat." We may change our customs and our laws, erect our 
monuments of civil progress in every department of the human 
arts ; but the human heart remains constant to its original pat- 
tern, and the fall of Adam leaves its impress indelibly fixed 
upon all his descendants through all time. And all these men 
in England who turned against James Watt, the great bene- 
factor of his day and generation, and refused to pay him what 
they had solemnly contracted to pay, were just such men as 
to-day turn against the benefactors of their time, and refuse 
to pay what they contracted to pay, when they find that they 
might have bought their advantages much cheaper if they had 
not been ignorant. Of all things on earth, gentlemen, which 
men hate and refuse to pay for, intellect most excites their 
animosity. They will raise no objection to paying for coal, 
which they can see and shovel in and burn, and the cost of 
which they can find out ; but to pay for intellect — for that 
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which apparently costs its owner nothing — they won't submit 
to that. They would have all men five feet ten inches high, 
and when one man rises above the average all the rest cluster 
around to pull him down. It is the old savage instinct ; we 
are all more or less given to it ; and I suppose we cannot help 
it. It will never die out in the human heart ; and courts are 
created to control such passions when they come into play to 
the injury of society and the destruction of those principles 
and laws upon which society alone can stand. We cannot 
prevent murder, arson, and all the crimes and wrongs of the 
catalogue ; but we can punish those who commit them. 

Let me now explain to you, gentlemen, what is meant by 
the " expansive poWer of steam," or " working steam expan- 
sively ;" which is the principal subject in issue here, and of 
vital consequence to the whole country. I will suppose a little 
cylinder, one inch in diameter and of indefinite length, and a 
piston fitting in it steam-tight, but without friction ; and I will 
farther suppose a cubic inch of water to be poured into the 
bottom of that cylinder, and the piston to be then let down on 
that water ; and I will suppose that on top of that piston there 
is a platform placed carrying a ton weight of bricks. Now we 
have the machine ready for the experiment which is to deter- 
mine the absolute power resulting from the conversion of water 
into steam. Now hold a lamp under that cylinder till it eva- 
porates that cubic inch of water into steam, and it will lift 
that ton of bricks just one foot high. These are convenient 
units to remember. A cubic inch of water turned into steam 
will lift a ton weight a foot high — no more, no less. That is 
not precisely accurate, but it is so within a few pounds, and it 
is near enough for all practical purposes. "When the weight is 
lifted a foot high it goes no further ; and a valve must be opened 
in the bottom of the cylinder, called the exhaust-valve, to per- 
mit another operation, by letting out the steam which has done 
its work. That machine is simply a full-stroke or non-expans- 
ive engine, making one stroke ; and for each stroke made by 
such an engine all the poasible power to be got is the equiva- 
lent of a ton lifted a foot high for every cubic inch of water 
evaporated — no more and no less. That is a law inherent in 
matter. It is the God-given quality of water and heat. We 
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cannot alter it All we can do is to obey it. That ig all we 
can get out of a steam-engine without a cut-o£F. But let us go 
a little further with our experiment. In place of opening the 
exhaust-valve when the ton is lifted a foot high, take one brick 
off that platform. The load now is not quite as heavy as it 
was before, and the elastic steam compressed by that ton 
weight will expand a little under the diminished load, and 
will raise the bricks a little further. It gives us out a little 
more power. Then knock another brick off; and keep knock- 
ing them off, one by one, and up goes the piston, stiU carrying 
up those bricks which are left, until, when you have knocked 
them all off except the last jlfteen pounds of bricks, they will 
have been raised about one thousand seven hundred inches 
high ; and if you still further diminish that fifteen pounds, by 
knocking other bricks off, the steam will keep lifting the re- 
mainder higher and higher, and we do not know how high it 
will lift some weight.* Now, you will observe, gentlemen, 
tliat all the power which has come out of that steam after I 
began to knock the bricks off, is a power which is, so to speak, 
a clear profit, since it costs no fuel or steam except that which 
had already raised the ton weight a foot high, and which was 
unable to raise it any higher tmless by this diminution of re- 
sistance. James Watt discovered this principle — ^a law of 
steam — and measured its value remarkably well ; and he also 
invented the best form of cut-off for carrying out this prin- 
ciple which has been made, except that called the Sickels cut- 
off, notwithstanding the hundreds of forms of cut-offi which 
have been invented and patented since. That form is now in 
use on the Cornish engines ; and whenever in England to-day 
they wish to give an example of the great efficiency of steam, 
the Cornish engine of James Watt — which depends entirely 
upon this cut-off for its value — is cited as the most striking il- 
lustration.f 

* This apparatus, of coane, snppoiei the air to be pumped oat from ffae npper side of the pla- 
ton, so that a perfect Tacnom exists. If not, He weight^-Afteen ponmds to the inch— composes a 
part of the load to be lifted, and amounts to fifteen ponnds of bricks in the ton. If the air be not 
removed, the machine must stop at one thousand seren hundred inohes of lift, because all the 
bricks being then knocked off, there yet remain fifteen poonds* pressure of air, which ean onlj be 
knocked off, as is done in a steam-engine, by an air-pump and condenser. 

t The word ** cntK)ff ** simply expresses the fsct thai the liole throu|^ which the steam from the 
boiler is admitted to the cylinder, iadoeed before the plstoa has peiteted its stroke ; so that the 
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But you would wish to know how this principle of dimiuisl 
ing the load or reRiBtaTiee, as iu the ease of the bricke knocke 
ofl' the platfonn, can be applied to machinery in general ; and' 
I will explain that. It k done by the aid of the momentum of 
the matter which the engine is moving — it may be the fly- 
wheel, or the Bteamboat itself, or the train of cars ; all of 
which, when once set iu motion, will not suddenly stop, even 
though all power were suddenly suspended from driving them, 
and which, therefore, will continue to gu on under the dimiu- 
fehed pressure of the expanded steam. Thus you see that 
when the steam is ent ofl' from the cylinder, that which is in it 
continues to push on the piston witli diminished force, but still 
with some force ; and as the piston cannot stop, it absorbs, and 
through the wlieels which it drives gives out again to useful 
effect, whatever pressure is thus spent upon it ; just as your 
watch will run all day although the spring wliich drives it 
grows weaker and weaker at eacli instant as it is relaxed. 

The gain which can be obtained from the use of expansion 
is measured by the extent to which you carry it; or, in odier 
words, how short you cut off the steam in the cylinder ; and 
the amount of saving of fuel or increased power due to the 
different rates of expansion, or the different points of ent-ol}^ 
has been ascertained with mathematical precision by Marriotts 
and Eegnanlt, and the law or rule which governs this rate is 
called the ^'Marriotte law," I will give yon a few figures set- 
tled by that law^ and then pass to more general considerations. 
As I have said, a cubic inch of water made into steam without 
expansion will hft a ton a foot high, or whatever is equivalent 
to that. If the steam from that cubic inch, after having done 



Gorreut of steam Is cut off from the en^'De^ The iDcchanUsmi bj which n cut ofiT is: effected, ore 
very iiumertm?, and are coastntcteil with reference to the sort of etiglneii emplojcd. Thcluven- 
tlou calted a "Slckela cut-off;*' ia o&e nf thw:- forms of mechanl'im, and la peculiarly appUeabFe to 
**|Kippet- valves.'' It cannot l^e applied to large talidc-vatTes such as are u&ed In the navy englnea \ 
iiUhough there Is no dlfllcaliy In constructing propeller-engltiea with poppet-Talves and by that 
w»*n.nn refiUzlng the i^dratitiige^ on sixch ernglnefl nrhicb the»e TalTe« a];i)r&>'a gtve to tfldcwbeel en- 
g;uiea. Still, if I had all power, I wouM not make that change fluddcnly, nor until the entire sya- 
tsin of naTiLl enginciera waa changed. Ah engine with a "Skkds cut-olf cannot be made to run 
by drawing & iword on It, as If it were a coward j and would probubly pay no respect whtitever to 
epaulettes or gold Isuce, Whenever the present absurd ay&tem li changed^ and the navy hiis llifi 
»er.ifre9 of ptaotl':^! enfincdrlveni — flu^rh ai the merchj&nts have— who don't know algebra or 
iimthematics, hut who do know how tu niu, keep^ in oFdt;r, 8Uid r«piilr an engine^ then the navy 
can have good engine^ ; but until then, the ilmpleat forms of ellde-valvc ntachines, with a aiUd» 
ctlt^fl; TThich hA\e uo aOJuBtmenta about them, nivst 1>« used. 
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that work, is expanded into three times its btdk, it will by 
that expansion lift another ton a foot high without calling on 
the furnace for any more fuel ; if it is expanded five times, it 
will lift one ton and six tenths a foot high in addition to its 
original lift of a ton ; and ten expansions will do three times 
and a third as much work as no expansion, using the same 
amount of fire and steam. 

Now these are well-settled facts in the world — as well as 
the rate of speed of a falling body — and are not disputed any- 
where, except by our enlightened Secretary of the Navy and 
his enlightened Engineer-in-Chief. The navies of the world all 
use these principles by the aid of a cut-off; all merchant steam- 
ers in the world do the like ; and steamers go fast and produce 
great results in proportion to the extent to which they use 
steam expansively. Mr. Forbes's steamer Foh Eaen, of which 
I was the constructing engineer, and whose capacity we proved 
here before you, expands steam six or seven times ; and she 
went nearly fifteen thousand miles in fifty-one days and a hal^ 
using about twenty-seven tons of coal a day, and carrying a 
full load of machinery in the hold ; and she is a two thousand 
ton ship — muclf larger than those vessels in the navy, now 
building or built, which can not go that distance in seventy 
days, nor with twice the total coal she used. And Mr. 
Koberts's steamer America, of two thousand tons, as we proved 
before you, when loaded with coal for a voyage to the Pacific, 
averaged at sea nearly twelve knots an hour, and ran thirteen 
measured miles in fifty-one minutes, with an amount of coal 
which Isherwood swore here could not possibly have made 
her go nine knots an hour on his theory, and which would 
hardly keep his twelve hundred ton sloops-of-war out of their 
own way. And so cei*tain is all this, that when the defendants 
put Mr. Keeder, of Baltimore — an engineer of large experience 
and intelligence — upon the stand, he was compelled to admit 
the truth ; although you all know how reluctantly he yielded 
to my questions, (because he is building Isherwood's engine for 
the Government, and fears the vengeance of the Navy Depart- 
ment.) I asked him : 

" Mr. Eeeder, isnt it perfectly certain, that if you take out 
of the United States ships now building their small cylinders 
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and leaving every thing else just as it is, put in large cylinders 
and an independent cut-off, you will vastly increase their 
power with the same coal— double it or triple it, according to 
the size of the cylinder ?" 

He said : 

" Yes, it is certainly true." 

And it is true ; and to deny it exhibits an ignorance or a 
wickedness beyond my imagination to conceive. 

So much, gentlemen, for that part of the case. I will now 
show you that there were facts connected with this alteration 
of the Columbia— the steamboat to which the cut-oflLin this 
case was applied, and for the saving of fiiel produced thereby 
this suit is brought — which render it perfectly certain that a 
great amount of fuel was saved ; and this, too, entirely inde- 
pendent of the use of steam expansively : a saving about which 
they have called a witness on the stand — this Mr. Charles 
Keeder, of Baltimore — for the purpose of reducing it to ten 
per cent of the ftiel burned ; and that advantage resulted from 
the fact that the Sickels cut-off valve was close up to the cylin- 
der, while the old cut-off was remote from the cylinder, with a 
large vacant space, called " clearance," to be' filled with steam 
and lost at each stroke. Now, gentlemen, this advantage, you 
will observe, is entirely beyond that which results from working 
steam expansively. I will give you an illustration familiar to 
you all, by which you will see that advantage. If you have a 
barrel of sugar to sell, which weighs a hundred pounds, and 
you sell it out in single pounds, you will not get a hundred 
pound parcels precisely out of that barrel. If you have a roll of 
cloth on your counter, measuring a hundred yards, and you sell 
it out in yards, you will not sell one hundred yards of cloth from 
it. And why ? Simply because with each pound of sugar you 
weigh, or each yard of cloth you cut, you give good weight or 
measure, and each time sell a little over ; and the sum total of 
these little excesses will always use up a considerable amount 
of the barrel of sugar or the roll of cloth. Therefore persons 
who sell at retail have to add to the price to make up for this 
loss. That is exactly the case of the steam-engine. The pisr 
ton travels ten feet in the cylinder; but it does not travel so 
4» to fill up the entire space which the steam occupies. There 
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is Btill beyond that ten feet a space; so that when you take 
Bteam out of the boiler at every stroke of the engine, you take 
out more than the ten feet to fill up the " dearance." There 
is an excess which you measure out at every stroke, and that 
excess diminishes the original supply in proportion to the 
amount of that " clearance ;" just as you lose cloth or sugar in 
proportion to the amount your clerk overruns the yard-stick, or 
to the quantity of sugar he throws into the scale more than is 
needed to balance the weight. That " clearance " is an absolute 
and fixed quantity in a given engine ; and how much coal it 
will cost is entirely calculable and can be ascertained by meas- 
urement exactly ; and that absolute quantity is entirely inde- 
pendent of whether you work steam expansively or not, al- 
though it becomes a larger per cerUnge of loss when running 
with than without expansion. 

Now, gentlemen, before I came here Mr. Isherwood had 
sworn that item clear out of this case, and had said it was " in- 
finitesimally small " — " as eighteen is to infinity." But it was 
not necessary to swear so in order to show that there was no 
practical benefit in expansion ; because there is no connection 
between these two things at all — ^none whatever. The loss by 
" clearance " is a loss that occurs in a steam-engine whether you 
work it with or without expansion ; and you "can save it just 
as well upon one engine as upon another. Tou can shorten 
the excess measured by the yard-stick, or the excess of sugar 
that weighs down the scale ; and that, I say, is independent of 
the quality of the sugar or of the cloth. This man, therefore, 
was under no necessity to swear as he did. What, then, did 
he wnnt ? Why did he come here ? He came here regardless 
of the rights of these parties, for the purpose of swearing for 
the verdict of a jury of his countrymen, and the judgment of 
an intelligent Court, which would tend to prove that the navy 
engines were built properly. That is what he came here for — 
to attempt to prove that the laws of Watt and Marriotte, and 
of all the eminent men who have preceded us in this great 
march of civilization, are mere fallacifes ; that the engineering 
of the world is entirely wrong ; that this discovery, made with- 
in the last year or two, as Isherwood says, by himself, was en- 
tirely right. And if he could get that judgment from this jury, 



the newspapers of tlie country would be filled with telegram 
[after telegram, and paragraph after paragraph, to the effect 
iat this great man, whom my learned friends heralded here 
lunder such flying colors, and whom they dropped so soon when 
had stripped him naked and prodnced only " Snug, the Join- 
fcer "—that this great man had succeeded in establishing in a 
kcourt of justicCj after the most searching investigation, how he 
ras all rightj notwithstanding the notorious fact that his new 
fehips cannot eatch a blockade-runner ; and he woidd then in- 
sist that their failures were not his faultj but the fault of the 
Iworkmen, and of the material used, and all that sort of trash 
[that we have heard him swear to on this stand. Because, I 
observe, gentlemen, that the counti'yhas begun to be alarmed, 
and the newspapers are teeming with these accounts of our 
naval ftiilures ; and it is necessary for these people who have 
produced these shamefid results to find some means to help 
themselves out of this mire ; and so he came here to lead you, 
and to lead his Honor into this train that he has following him, 
and to have the benefit of your support. Therefore it was 
necessary, in order to have a verdict, to strike out of this en- 
gine a saving which had no more connection with the use of 
steam expansively than the excess of your pound weight has to 
do with the quality of the sugar jou weigh. For we are en- 
titled to a verdict for whatever saving vpas eff'ected by putting 
on the cut-off, even if it were true that no part of it arose out 
of the use of expanded steam ; and we have proved that a sav- 
ing of ten per cent at least was due to the closing up of this 
imense " clearance " by moving the cut-off up to the cylinder, 
" When, therefore, I read this man's testimony, and found 
that he had set out to swear this case through at all hazards, 
I at once comprehended liis object, and saw how important it 
was to the Navy Department, just now, when so much public 
anxiety is felt at the constant failures of our navy, to have 
just such a verdict as this one would be if they could get it. 
But I was not a little surprised at the audacity of this paitic- 
ular piece of swearing ; as I had in my hands a couple of 
books published by this Isherwood — ^one of them under the 
authority of this very Navy Department — in which he states 
the exact value of this loss by clearance^ and reduces it to 
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precise figures for different rates of expansion, according to 
the well-known rules which govern this case ; showing that 
in some cases, where the clearance is much less than in this 
engine, the loss it occasions is eighteen per cent of the total 
fuel. But I will read from his book, (Engineering Precedents, 
vol. ii. p. 74 :) 

" Collecting the above, we have in the different cases the 
following for the loss of economical effect from the steam due 
to the space comprised in the clearance and port of the cylin- 
der, and expressed in per centum of the effect that the steam 
would have produced had there been no such space to have 
been filled with it : without expansion, 6.98 per cent ; with 
an expansion of twice, 8.24: pec cent ; with an expansion of 
four times, 11.70 per cent, and with an expansion of eight 
times, 18.13 per cent." 

This I read to him ; and one would have thought it must 
have arrested him in his mad career to self-destruction ; but 
it produced no such effect. He tossed it off as easily as if it 
were but a feather's weight. " Oh ! yes," said he ; " that was 
my theory before I tri^d the Lake Erie experiment. It was 
true in theory, but not in practice." 

I asked him if it were not certainly true ^ew^'coKy, and 
he swore on that stand that it was not. How true it is that 
of all men in the world such as he is stand in need of a good 
memory. He had forgotten that this very item was one of 
the losses stated in his Lake Erie report ; and I turned to that 
report, convinced that it, at least, would paralyze the tongue 
that dared thus to defy this self-evident truth ; but again I 
mistook my man. Allow me to read to you from his large 
book (p .113) his report on this subject ; made as the result of 
those very experiments which he had just sworn had refuted 
his former calculations, and had enabled him to inform you 
that no amount of " clearance" produced any loss in a steam- 
engine. He thus explains it : 

" There remains, lastly, to be noted one other cause in the 
practical steamrengine operating to reduce the economic effect 
of the fuel, and unequally for different measures of expansion. 
It is due to the fact that between the end of the cylinder and 
the piston, at the commencement of the stroke, there inter- 



fVencs tho constant^'space comprised In the dearance and not 
ilea , • to be filled with eteam of the initial pressure, less 
tile back preBsiirOj the whole of which, when the eteam is 
used without expansion, is exhausted into the condenser at the 
end of the stroke, without having produced any dynamic ef- 
fect upon the piston," 

Then follows a table showing how much that lose was " in 
th^s'caae of the experiments'^ on Lake Eric — w^hich he had 
just sworn proved there was no loss in practice — and he thus 
concludes: . 

** An inspection of line four of the above table will sliow 
hbw rapidly the lorn due to the €lea7'an€e and noszle space in- 
creases with the measure of expausionj and how large a p7'o- 
portion it «> of the total fuel when the steam is cut off shorter 
ihmi about half sirohe—^^ 

—as it was in the case of the engine on which he swore it 
produced no appreciable loss at alL That blow bIiouUI liave 
felled a moral ox ; but it never even staggered him. Let me 
read the questions and answers which followed) 

'* Q. Did the experiment at Lake Erie show what you liave 
here stated it did, or not ? A. I have said it is impossible for 
any experiment to show that as a direct measurements 

*^ Q, That experiment, then, did not show it ? A. No ; it is 
a calculated result on it, 

'' Q. Then, notwithstanding that experiment, you do not 
know whether this calculated result be true or false ? A, It 
is only as a strong prohahiUty. Tlie actual experiment and 
calculated result in that case are given distinctly and sepa- 
rately, where direct experiment could reach J' 

And yet, gentlemen, in the face of a "calculated result" in 
one book, and of an experimental result raising a '' strong pro- 
bability ^' of the truth of that calculated result, showing a 
loss of more than ten per cent from this causej he had the 
audacity to swear that no such loss exists in a steam-engine ; 
and that, too, in the face of Mr. Keeder, one of hia own wit- 
nesses, who admitted that the saving from tliis cause must 
have been at least ten per cent. That is what used to be 
called *^ swearing at a mark," 

If I had not known this man as I have known him for 
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years ; if I had not watched his sinuous course with astonish- 
ment, and at the same time with perfect admiration at the 
audacity and impudence with which he has pursued this 
career, that has brought our navy to its present degradation, 
I should have been appalled at these things, as you were ; but 
I knew tlie man, and knew that these were but trifles in com- 
paaison with what was yet to be done. 

But there was still another cause of saving in the case of 
the Columbia, for which the change made, by applying the 
Sickels cut-off, was entitled to credit, and which was also in- 
dependent of the principles of expansion ; and that arose from 
the fact that the old cut-off valve on the boat was simply a 
damper turning in the steam-pipe — just as a stove-pipe damper 
is turned to shut off draft — and which, from its nature, must 
leak enormously ; whereas the Sickels cut-off valve was a sin- 
gle poppet-valve — ^that is, a tapering or conical stopper set into 
a corresponding hole, which it flts, and upon which the steam 
to be stopped presses, thus making it tighter and tighter as 
the pressure is greater and greater. Now it is plain enough 
that this cause produced a saving ; and &o Mr. Reeder admit- 
ted, and said that the old damper-valve could not be made 
steam-tight, as, indeed, you must see yourselves, without his 
aid. But Isherwood had to swear that fact out too, for he 
was bound to get your verdict ; and he swore that there waa 
no difference whatever in the tightness of valves, and that 
with equal workmanship the damper was as tight as the plug. 
Now, as Isherwood is no mechanic, and never struck a blow 
as such in his life, he might have been ignorant of this simple 
truth, to which Mr. Eeeder, a good mechanic, testified ; and 
therefore, I looted again to his book to see whether he had 
not written down this fact about valves there — for every man 
who ever saw a steam-engine work knows this obvious truth — 
and behold, as in the case of the " clearance," he has fully 
stated the whole matter, and tells us that this single valve is 
the only one which can be made tight. I read from page 59 
of his Precedents : 

" Freedom from leakage, however, is from physical causes, 
and the forms habitually given to valves, ahnost cm impamr- 
lUity; and of the large niunber of indicator diagrams that I 
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have examined, from many engines of various types and pro- 
portions, I have never seen one which did not evidence a very 
eondderahh Udkage.^'* 

He then proceeds to describe the various valves in use ; and, 
as if to prepare for his own destruction in this case, he thus 
concludes : " The single poppet-valve," (namely, the valve on 
the Columbia,) " which is one flat, thin disk, can he grovmd 
Ugkt^ but it is now scarcely ever employed." Thus proving 
that, when he swore these valves were all alike, he knew better, 
and had published his knowledge to the world. This same 
subject will become important hereafter, and I pass it over 
now without further comment. 

And there was still one other cause why ftiel was saved on 
the Columbia by the Sickels cut-off, which was, that by its use 
the valve cutting off the steam was closed very rapidly after 
it began to shut, whereas the old cut-off valve closed compara- 
tively very slowly. Again, Mr. Reeder, their witness, admit- 
ted this to be a cause of saving ; and again, Isherwood was 
called to discredit their own witness, and to deny that self-evi- 
dent proposition ; and again, he was ready for the emergency. 
The loss by the slow closing of the valve results from what is 
called "wire-drawing" the steam; a phrase which suggests 
that when the steam has been forced through a hole too small 
to pass the quantity required, it must lose some of its strength 
in forcing itself through — just as a wire is reduced in strength 
by being forced" through a smaller hole. But Isherwood swore 
solid that there was no loss of power due to moving steam 
from the boilers to the engine ; and when I put him the case 
of a steam-pipe a mile long and an inch in diameter, through 
which the steam had to travel from the boiler to the engine, 
as compared with a pipe of the usual length and size, he un- 
blushingly swore that no loss of power would result, and that 
the steam at the end of the pipe would drive the engine just 
as well as in the ordinary way ; for, said he, " steam has no 
friction," whereas if it were water — ^to which I compared it— r 
he admitted there would be a loss due to the friction of water. 
Again, I had but to turn to his book to prove him to be false, 
and not ignorant ; and again he was overwhelmed, but not 
abashed. I read from page xx of his large volume. 
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"According to the well-settled laws of thermodynamics, 
steam, in overcoming any force of any kind, must suffer con- 
densation. For instance, in rising in vacuo in a vertical col 
umn against gravity, exclusive of overcoming any resistance 
except that due to its own weight, it will condense. It will 
condense in transporting itself from the holier to the cylinder ^ 
and from the cylinder to the condenser, and in following the 
.piston down the cylinder, supposing the load to be carried by 
an external power. In fact, it cannot produce movement in its 
own particles of any kind without expe^tiditure of mechanical 
force^ and consequently transmutation of heat and resulting 
condensation." 

And it follows, of course, that the greater are' the diflBculties 
to be overcome — ^the longer the distance over which the steam 
must " transport itself ^^ — ^the greater will be the loss of " 7ne- 
chanical power ^^ and the less will remain to be used for some 
useful purpose at the end. It is not true, however, as he ignor- 
antly supposes, that the steam is condensed, in thus losing its 
force ; it only loses its pressure or tension^ but it remains steam 
all the same unless cooled by external radiation. It does not 
become water. 

I now approach the great question whose importance brought 
me here ; a question whose magnitude is no less than to in- 
clude in its consequences and its decision — ^not by you, gentle- 
men, but by the persons acting in behalf of the government 
of the United States — the eflBciency of an entire navy — that 
great arm of our public service upon which, in our struggle 
for national existence, above all others we must rely for our 
safety, and in the superiority of which during the last war, 
exhibited at that time in fast ships like the Constitution, we 
were able to defy the mistress of the seas and to carry our flag 
in triumph to victory. It is the decision of this question: 
whether James Watt and Marriotte, and all those other great 
men whose names have been mentioned here, are to be anni- 
hilated by a newspaper reporter with a single dash of his pen, 
which just now interests the country — interests you, and me, 
and all of us, to a degree that is almost incalculable. It is the 
question of how the greaj American people are to stand here- 
after before the peoples -of the world. It is the question of 
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how, as a nation, we are to appear on the ocean, either as an 
ally to be conrted or as an enemy to be crushed. In the great 
conflict that I see in the not distant future, looming up over 
yonder convex ocean, when the combined powers beyond it may 
think it their interest to endeavor to put their foot upon the 
flag of this young eagle of democracy in its ascent to greatness 
and power, upon which arm of the service is it that we must de- 
pend for our most effectual defence ? Is it not the navy of the 
United States? Therefore, as an American citizen, I feel so 
deep an interest in this question ; and out of love for my country 
I have come here to expose and drag out into the liglit of day 
the wrongs under which we are suffering, and the causes that 
have produced them. And when my learned friends sneered so 
bitterly at the motives I asserted for myself, I felt that if their 
sneers were well founded — if they were justified in assuming 
that in this country there was no man left who would spend a 
little of his time, and a little of his money, to serve his coun- 
try for his country's sake — all that I could do, or you, or any 
one of us, would surely be in vain. I felt, however, that from 
their point of view, standing as they do the representatives of 
this man Isherwood, they told God's truth when, in the utter- 
ance of that sneer, they conveyed the idea that no man, to his 
knowledge, would do any thing from an honorable and patriot- 
ic motive ; and it grieves me to think that such a belief, from 
such a source, should be so boldly avowed. But, gentlemen, 
I do not assume for myself any peculiar patriotism. I should 
be ashamed to claim for any such sacrifice of time, labor, and 
money, as I have made in this case the smallest of the rewards 
due to those who in this dark hour are exhibiting their real pa- 
triotism. When I see half a million of my brethren exposing 
their bosoms in the carnival of death to the leaden storm that 
is beating around them ; when I see them leaving their wivesj 
their little ones, their comforts, and their gains, to sacrifice 
their lives, their health, their homes, and their dearest affec- 
tions on the altar of their country — I feel that no man who 
stays here, whatever good he may do, or however necessary 
he may be, has any right to assert for himself any peculiar 
patriotism. Wliat do I risk? Nothing; or, at most, an im- 
prisonment in Fprt Lafayette, if this man has as much power 
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now as ho has had with the government, and the fruitless 
loss of a few days of my busy life diverted from its accustomed 
pursuits. 

But, gentlemen, I thank God that in this land I do not stand 
alone as the only man who is willing to serve his country for 
her dear sake. Thank God that the sneers which came out of 
the mouth of Isherwood's counsel here do not proi)erly apply 
to the American people. 

'* Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land 1" 

But, gentlemen, when my learned friends came here before 
you and attempted to array the mighty power of this great 
people to overwhelm this little case ; to tell you that this gov- 
ernment had decided that James Watt, Marriotte, and all those 
other great men were simply ignorant — that was a very im- 
posing exhibition, to be sure. But who made that decision ? 
Surely not the American people, for all of their private engines 
obey these laws. Who but that oflBcer who sits at the other 
end of the avenue, intrusted with the duty of making that 
decision, and this charlatan that he has employed for the pur- 
pose of carrying it out ? The one a very respectable and ven- 
erable gentleman, once discharging the onerous and respon- 
sible duties of postmaster in a country town in Connecticut 
with eminent success, and now removed from his field of 
usefulness and brought here to this higlily important position 
of Secretary of the Navy ; and the other a penny-a-liner by 
trade, making a scanty living by picking up news in Wash- 
ington for the newspapers, and writing letters on both sides of 
the questions of the day — entirely uneducated in this art, and 
gaining his position by intrigue and brazen eflfrontery. And 
these are the two who have decided this question ; and then 
my learned friends came into this court and held them up as 
the great American people, at whose bidding even the powers 
of nature must yield, die, and shrink into insignificance, no 
more to assert themselves on this side of the waters, what- 
ever they miglit do anywhere else. 

And what, gentlemen, is the foundation, in fact, for this de- 



cision against the laws of nature^ time pompouslj paraded 1)8*" 
fore yon ? Why, it appears upon the testimony of this man, 
and by bis books bore in eourfcj tbat it stands upon a certain 
experiment tried by him and two or three other engine-drivera | 
on an old steam-engine on Lake Erie, witli the yessel tied fast' 
to the dock ; the results of which experiments are put into a 
book and printed. Upon that experiment — tried by these 
three or four obscure menj the leader of whom my learned 
friends, his counsel, at last told you was not even a man of 
science at all — has the w4iole navy of the United States been 
coustructed in direct opposition to all the science of the world 
and all those splendid commercial sfceamei'S, which are th© 
pride and glory of our country, and which carry our flag to 
the distant ends of the earth, under the auspices of private 
gentlemen — men of intelligence, w*ho have risen to fame and 
fortune by obeying God's laws and not by fighting them, 

K'oiv, gentlemen, I will tell you why that experiment on Lake 
Erie was made, I will let you into the motives of all this horrible 
conduct which has been thus exposed before you. This man? 
Isherwood, came into the navy as he has told yon himself, 
never having handled a steam-engine, never having touched a 
piece of machinery, entirely ignorant of any practical fact 
about it at all ; having had a boy's common education at an 
academy, and having heen turned out at an early age to pick up 
a living as best he coukL At first ho got employment on the 
Erie Kaiboad and Croton Aqueduct as a rodman and level 
carrier, along with numbers of other boys on these ivorke. 
When he left them — and he left no enviable character on the 
Croton Aqueduct, as Mr. Craven, its en^neer, knows — he 
came to Washington in the employ of two newspapers, to pick 
up news aroimd the tavcnis, and write the iisual daily letters. 
In this capacity, and while advocating in one of these papei-a 
the administration, he was rewarded for his services by the 
appointment of First Assistant Engineer in the navy — an 
appointment for which he had had no training w^hateverj and 
of the duties of w^hich he was entirely ignorant. He bought 
the books and read up for an examination ; and he swore that 
he had passed one with credit — which proves what I have 
often asserted, that under the present system no knowledge is 
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necessary to make a naval engineer, but only such parrot-like 
learning as a smart boy can pick out of a book in a week. At 
that time, however, there were in the navy several good 
practical engineers — men who had learned their trades in the 
merchant service, and had worked as mechanics in the shops, 
and who were competent to drive any engine and keep it in 
good order for a voyage round the world. In comparison 
with them this ignoramus was utterly worthless ; and he saw 
that there was no chance for distinction if he had to pursue 
the path which these had trodden before him, and had to 
submit to the laws of nature as they were received by. all 
mankind. His success in getting into a place for which he 
had not the first qualification, and his confidence in his own 
powers of intrigue, led him to look forward to promotion above 
his fellows, who had no practice in his arts.* Having read 
that " the pen is mightier than the sword," and holding that 

The daring youth who fired the Ephesian dome, 

Outlives in fame the pious fool who reared it, ^ 

he undertook to attain notoriety, at whatever cost. Leaving, 
then, the beaten track, in which he was infinitely behind the 
practical men of the navy, he arrayed himself in opposition to 
the principles on which they were practising, and astonished 
his little world by announcing that he had made a grand dis- 
covery in science ; which was in substance that James Watt 
was ignorant and Marriotte a fool. In that attitude, at least, 
he might be notorious ; and although he knew that he must 

* It is amusing to see how ingeidoasly and laborioosly this Isherwood, having crawled into this 
place, has attempted to tecure himaelf perpetually in it ; and he had supposed that his sneers 
was co^iplete. His method was to procure an Act of Congress by which the En^eer-in-Cliief 
must be appointed ft'om the Engine Drirers of the Nary ; and when the choice is limited to them, 
he concluded that liis tenure of office must be perpetual ; for no one would suppose that any of 
them was capable of the duties of a constructing engineer— between wlilch and the duties of 
driving an engine, there is no more relation thui there is between the science and art of making 
a chronometer and the knowledge necessary to wind it up and keep it running; while, lie ha^ng 
scribbled a couple of books, might, claim to possess the requisite scientlfio knowledge to deal with 
these difficult problems. On the stand, befbre his cioss-examinatbn, his arrogance was stunning ; 
when with a majestic wave of the hand he demolished Ids own witness, Oiiarles Beeder, of Balti- 
more—an educated migineer ftrom boyhood— with the remark : " Mr. Beeder only displayed by 
that answer that he was utterly Ignorant of the grandest disooreries of modem physics l" It can 
easily be seen bow such presumption, when practised upon imbecility, mlf^t be «ninently sac 
cessful. In Mr. Beeder*8 case It failed ; fbr it was applied to that testimony of Mr. Boeder In 
which he swore there was no fbundatlon for Isherwood*s deduction of sixteen per cent on account 
of ** Joule^s equivalent ;" and ;Qn that point Isherwood was eomptilsd to oooflm him on oross- 
ezamhkation, out of his own book, both Uworetieally and pnotloallljr. 



he crnshed by the principles he defied at some time or other, 
he had meanwhile the Batisfaction of dishonest distinction and 
the chances for gain which it aiforded. As he stood here on 
the stand, swearing down the laws of the great Creator, he 
reminded me of the bnll who took a fancy to stop a locomo- 
tive— pawing the earth, with head down and tail up, roaring 
defiance at the great niaehine which must roll on in its fixed 
track forever ; and the remark of the Hibernian came to my 
mind with comical effect : " Och, liony, I admire yoitr cour- 
age, but the divil take your discretion." His first dash at the 
locomotive was made by publishing Mb " Engineering Pre- 
cedents,'^ in which he demolished James Watt and Marn'otte 
without any trouble. In tliat book he used up just one half 
of the power of expanded steam by the very original and in- 
genious reason that because the coal in the furnace does not 
evaporate as much water as it ought, the economy of using the 
Bteam made from it could not have any effect on that portion 
of the coal which was wasted ; or^ in other words, because 
your w^ages are not so high as they ought to be, it is not 
worth while to economize in their expenditure- Tliis com- 
plicated nonsense, however, was bo well stated that the Lon- 
don Ariimn adopted it for sense, and republished it with ap- 
proval ; and Isherwood was becoming famous. I exposed it, 
however, in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, w^ritten 
about a year ago^ — a part of which I have read to you — and 
after that even Isherwood's impudence could not carry that 
deception further. How he explained it to the Secretary I 
never knew; but he so far satisfied him on the subject that, 
although the Senate rejected Isherwood when nominated, he 
was not withdrawn, as is usual, but forced through by the 
Department in spite of the rejection.* 

♦ Thii act has the darVest Iwk of all which have characterized tli« Na^irj Department in this 
buHlnPR^. The rejection on tlic first nominatloa waa ronncletl upon stntomenls made %o the Senate 
of the real cimcHtlon of tlic nh\\^% bxiUt on this new ilis^orery, as welLa« upon clrcunsetiuicefi wliich 
clenrly pointed to corruption ; and It was gfenerallj gkipposcd that & sucefssor wooli] be naoifid. 
As thechoieo was limited by the |?eneral act to the Eogine-Drlvem of the KaTy,, k&^ a* I had 
taken an active part !n procuring the rejection^ I signed the petition of Mr. Wood for the appoint- 
meat ; although I had just tlren pablloly protested In writing a^ilust his ojltclal conduct In ec- 
dcavorlog to prevent Mr, Webb frota havlag a cut-oJT in hla '^ Dunderhcrg ;" and 1 eigrted k for 
the ptirposeof ghowlng that I had no ftrlend to propose for the place, and because I understood 
from Mr. Wood's friend* that If ho were there he wouJd not undertake to dictate any new Bjrstem 
for the navy eugLncii, but would ^ baok t« tbe wdJ-set«led pIsab oa which the £t«vlca of the world 
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When I presented this book to him on the stand, it was 
comical enough to hear him claim the protection of the court, 
and insist that I should not cross-examine him on it, but should 
confine myself to his second book, which, he said, was all right ; 
but he soon found out that he was in a court of law, before a 
judge, and not in the Navy Department, before the venerable 
Secretary. How he was to explain this swindle I could not 
imagine ; but his resources never failed. " That," said he, 
" was an error ; and it got into that book by accident. It 
was intended to be published in another place." " How did 
it happen, then, that in the article containing the error which 
used up one half of Marriotte's law you should have announced 
its presence in the commencement of the paper, and restated 
its effect in the final resume?" His answer to that was a 
paragon of its kind ; let me read it : " That portion of the sub- 
ject," said he, " I admit is confused and mixed up ;" and for 
once, gentlemen, I agree with hinu But what an excuse is 
this ! He is detected in passing counterfeit money, and he 
exclaims : " Oh ! I knew it was bad, but I didn't mean to pass 
it on you ; I meant it for your neighbor," The article is false, 
he admits ; but he claims he meant to print it in some other 
book, not in this. His moral obliquity is so intense that he 
could not perceive that the fraud would have been as great in 
the other place, where he might have published this false state- 
ment, as in this book ; and that for the purpose of exposing his 
ignorance or his chicanery it would have been as useful to me 
in any other book as in this one. 

It would have been the part of an honest man to have said 
that he did not know any better — that he was mistaken or ig- 
norant — and not to pretend that this trash was printed in the 
book by accident But his insufferable vanity would not per- 
mit him to acknowledge what was the obvious truth, and com- 

are bidit, and on which mieh ships as ttie Iroquois and others of our navy hare prored themselres 
yery good. But during all (his time a presture was brought t^ bear on tiie Senate iW)in the De- 
partment ; and hi spite of the flut, wsll known at the time hy the Departm^M^ that the Ossl- 
pee, Juniata, and Lackawanna, as well as all the gunboats, were entirely worthless, and were cost- 
ing immense sums for repairs before they had &eer done a Hngle day*8 worh—BB was the case 
with the Ossipee, Juniata, and Lackawanna— the Department fbrced Isherwood*s nomination through 
the Senate ; and haying accomplished that piece of work, they at once proceeded to reproduce 
Just such machines as thdr past experience had found to be worse than useless. How sudi a per- 
formance as this can be explained to a plain man, Is more titan I can M present eMMdre. 

• 8 
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pelied him to swear that he never meant to have in the book 
at all, that which is all there is of the book, and without which 
the book would not be any thing.* 

After the publication of this absurd book, and while enjoy- 
ing the triumph which the success of so monstrous a deception 
must have occasioned him, it occurred to hinri to give some con- 
sistency to his hypothesis by bringing to its aid an experiment ; 
and with his capacity for intrigue he had no trouble in mould- 
ing the Secretary to his purpose. Instead of trying a vessel in 
motion, and near the centres of commerce, where his frauds 
would have been exposed and arrested, he selected an old 
ateamer on Lake Erie, frozen fast in the ice and tied to the 
dock, where, unobserved, he might manipulate the machine and 
mislead his ignorant victims. There, blinding the persons 
whom he employed, by a parade of preparation ; occupying 
their attention in watching and weighing the feed- water, as if 
it cost money — ^in holding thermometers around the engine, as 
if it ran by their aid, and in various other harmless employ- 
ments — just as a juggler on the stage does when he is about to 
deceive your senses in some other particular — ^he produced a 
set of results which are the most transparent swindle that 
ever yet gained a moment's credence in the world. That re- 
port, and the figures which give it an air of reality, are in this 
big book ; and you have seen and heard them exposed. 

The question which he pretended to try was, whether a certain 
amount of power could be derived through the aid of a steam- 
engine with less coal when working the steam expansively than 
it could when working it without expansion ? That was the 
simple question ; and it might have been tried on that engine 
in an hour, and the result would have shown that the laws of 
the great Creator have not fled this continent, notwithstanding 
the edict of the Wavy Department banishing them forever. 
Isherwood knew this too ; and it is curious to see how his silly 

♦ Isherwood swore that he nerer had read the proof-sheets of this book, but was "out of town" 
when they were read by some person for him. Bailliere Brothers, who pubUshed this book, will, I 
hare no doubt, be astonished to hear that its author did not read the proof, and that the most ma- 
terial part of the whole book is false, and got into the yolume by accident ; and the London Artitcm, 
wliich commended this particular piete of jugglery as full of science, will no doubt entertain an 
exalted opinion of its judgment hereafter on such subjects, after hearing that the author they praised 
has sworn the theory they lauded to be a mere error accidentally intruded into his work. It if 
9ome consolation to know, howerer, that all the fools are not on this aide of the water I 
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juggle should have misled even the ignorant men he was using 
for his purpose ; because, gentlemen, I entirely acquit his asso- 
ciates of any participation in the fraud, and am glad to admit 
that they were as ignorant as men in their stations of life might 
be expected to be on a subject so profound as the laws of heat, 
whose determination has engrossed the attention and often baf- 
fled the skill of the ablest intellects of the world. But Isher- 
wood knew some plain facts about that engine of which they 
were ignorant, and in which he gained the advantage. He 
knew that the valves leaked enormously ; for as I have read 
to you from his book, then just published, he had stated that 
such valves as they were leaked " of course ;" and he knew that 
that leakage alone was the means whereby, under his manipu- 
lation, be could juggle the others. Now liet us open his tables 
and see the swindle. You will observe that instead of running 
this engine with equal amounts of power, with and without 
expansion — which would have settled the case at once — ^he ran 
it so as to develop three hundred and forty-three horse power 
without ediypandon^ and only eighty-six horse-power vyith eoo- 
pcmsion ; thereby only proving that on that engine a small 
amount of power could not be developed, even by the aid of 
expansion, as economically as a larger amount could be de- 
veloped without its aid ; and one of the chief reasons was that 
the leakage of steam was as great in one case as in the other, and 
therefore cost much more ooal in proportion to the amount 
needed to produce a horse-power in the case of the smaller 
power than the larger one. To show you that this man knew 
this result would follow from leaky valves, I turn you to his 
" Precedents," (p. 59,) where he devotes a section to that pro- 
position under this title : 

" Of ths modifioaUon of the theoretical remit of ea^pansian 
made hy the leakage of the valves,^^ 

And, after explaining, although very ignorantly, how this 
leakage would aflfect the loss, he thus concludes, (p. 64: :) 

" Consequently we perceive that while we have been expect- 
ing the gain due to the greaUr measure of expamMon^ because 
the cut-off valve closed at the proper point to produce it, we 
ought, owing to the leakage of the valves^ to have expected only 
the gain due to the lesser measure of expansion. 
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We are now prepared to see this leakage appear on this en- 
gine ; and here it is. In table No. 1, (p. 100,) nnder the title, 
" Number of pounds of feed-water pumped into boilers per 
hour," we find that, when taking steam eleven twelfths of the 
stroke, he used 12,040 pounds of water an hour, and at seven 
tenths he used 7,335 pounds an hour ; while, when cutting off 
at one sixth of the stroke he only used 2,761 pounds an hour, 
and at the shortest cut-off he used 2,806 pounds an hour. Turn- 
ing now to table No. 2, (p. 104,) we find an account of how 
much of this water thus pumped into the boilers disappeared 
in the shape of steam, and therefore produced no power on the 
engine ; and these figures prove the fraud just as the trial bal- 
ance of a set of books exposes false entries, if any are made. 
Now, you see that, in round numbers, ten per cent of the feed- 
water disappeared when using 12,040 pounds an hour ; fifteen 
per cent when using 7,336 poimds an hour; forty-two per cent 
when using 2,761 pounds an hour, and forty-five per cent when 
using 2,806 pounds an hour. I^ therefore, the loss were what 
Isherwood in his book says it should be " of course," in steam- 
engines having such valves as this one had, we ought to expect 
that these variable percentages of loss should all amount to the 
same total quantity ; and so it is. The exact percentage given 
in the table shows that the total steam leaked was 1284 pounds, 
1122 pounds, 1162 pounds, and 1262 pounds an hour, at these 
respective points of cut-off I have mentioned — ^being the two 
extremes of the experiment. "When I had brought him down 
to this plain and self-evident exposure, I then naked him the. 
question whether the results of that experiment were not as 
well explained by the fact that the valves leaked as by his 
theory that the laws of nature were mistaken by such men as 
Marriotte and his associates ; and by the aid of his Honor I 
forced him to answer truly once, and to admit that they were. 
His refuge was in denying that the valves leaked a particle — 
a denial made in the face of his own publication, and of the 
well-established fact in regard to these valves, which have no 
exception in the world. As I showed you here, the best bal- 
anced valve-engine I ever saw — that of the Foh Kien — on 
which no pains were spared, and which would stand all day 
without heating the condenser — ^leaked three hundred horse- 



power out of thirteen hundred, as proved by indicated diagrams 
taken to test it. And the man who invented double-balanced 
valves has cost this country untold millions in coal to. supply 
their leakage, which Isherwood described in his book, and 
which on this Lake Erie engine " in good order," amounted to 
nearly one half of the steam made, when that amount was 
small compared with the size of the engine. 

There is also another item of loss on that engine which Isher- 
wood charges to expansion, but which, like the leakage, be- 
longs to another account ; and that, too, like the leakage, he 
knew was fraudulently charged, as I shall show you by reading 
again from his book. It is the item of about twenty horse- 
power needed to run (kis large engine itsdf^ without transmit- 
ting any power to any useful purpose ; and which, being a 
uniform quantity, became one quarter of the power made by 
expansion, while it was only one fifteenth of the power made 
without expansion. So that, in order to get fifty-three useful 
horse-power out of that engine, it was necessary to make amd 
pay for eighty-six horse-power. And as he only gave the 
coal credit for the useful horse-power, in stating his conclu- 
sions from these experiments, he defi*auded expansion out of 
this enormous loss ; which, of course, did not in any degree 
depend on the fact of expansion, but only on the fact tBat he 
was using an engine too large for the work it had to do. His 
associates, I admit, did not see this transparent juggle ; but A# 
did, and I read out of his book again (page 338) to prove it. 
He there says : 

" If the engines be properly designed in themselves and for 
their work, the proportion of the total power utilized will he a 
maximum and the coat of the useful work done a minvrmmij 
and just in degree as they are improperly designed, either in 
themselves or for their workj will the coat of the useful work 
done increaae.^^ 

And in addition to these two causes, the loss by radiation and 
external leakage of this immense engine and boiler, when used 
to produce only fifty-three hcNrse-power of useful work, must 
have been very great in proportion to the work ; and of course 
it weighed heavily against expansion, on the assumption that 
it Was a loss which alwaya mmt attend a J^ty-three horae-power 
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engine when rurming with expansion / but as I do not find in 
this book that he knew that a big boiler and engine would ra- 
diate and leak more than a small one would, I cannot say that 
this was a fraudulent item omitted. 

But you see, gentlemen, that if he had carried the trick a 
little further — ^which he was wise enough not to do, for fear 
of exciting suspicion — and had cut off short enough to make 
only one horse-power with this engine, he could have shown 
that by expansion one horse-power would cost about two hun- 
dred and seventy pounds of coal an hour; for you see he 
would have had to bum, to get this one horse-power, first, 
coal enough to evaporate twelve hundred pounds of water an 
hour, which was leaking ; and secondly, coal enough to make 
twenty horse-power, which the engine required for its own 
motion ; and all this would have had to be charged to the 
one horse-power, and by his method of reasoning, to the fact 
that expansion was carried out too far for economy. K he 
had done that, even the stupidity of his dupes would have 
been alarmed, and his trick would have failed ; so he stopped 
just where the gain by expansion became too small to bal- 
ance the enormous losses by the causes I have mentioned ; 
and then he had but to explain to his ignorant associates, in 
the cfear language of his book, that the "condensation per 
#e'* would ^^ c<Bteri8 pa/nhus^^ "in rapport of fuel," produce 
"bladders" in the steam, and so destroy the "law of Mar- 
riotte" and all other ^Hddlon foris^^ who should come around 
the Navy Department when he got to be Engineer-in-Chief ; 
and you can see, gentlemen, how clear that must have made 
it to them.* 

Now if you will follow me one moment I will show you how, 
even in that engine, and in the hands of an enemy, Marriotte 
vindicated his law, and for a dead man made a most splendid 
defence of his principle against this swindling assault. The 

* This compound Jargon made bj collecting into a sort of bouquet what he considers the choicest 
gems of his work, may be supposed to do him injustice ; but I think it will compare fi&Torably with 
the following true quotation,whioh I make fi'om page 189 : ^ In physical science an inquiry into causes 
is altogether ysdn and futile. Hume makes the keen observation, that no copula has been detected 
between any cause and effect. We employ the language of causation because it is convenient, and 
gives precision to our ideas, but it Is gratuitously applied to that which we know only as con- 
secutive." When Isherwood read this magnificent sentence to the Secretary, he must have oon- 
eluded, that if it would not make a steam-engine go, there would be no use in trying expansion. 
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total horse-power which the engine gave when cutting off at 
one eleventh of the stroke is set down at eighty-six, and the 
coal burned per hour, was three hundred and seventy pounds. 
Now, how much of that coal is chargeable to the power pro- 
duced, and how much of it to losses which are merely acci- 
dental ones, and which do not occur in a good engine ? And 
first, there was a loss of one thousand two hundred and sixty- 
two pounds of water by leakage. How much did that cost in 
fuel ? The table answers and says that every pounA of coal 
evaporated seven pounds and eight tenths of a pound of water. 
We therefore have but to divide one thoustod two hundred 
and sixty, by seven and eight tenths, to know how much coal 
that loss cost ; and we have one hundred and sixty-one pounds 
of coal an hour wasted on unnecessary leakage. The table 
also informs us that one quarter of this whole power was spent 
on running the engine itself, which is a clear loss in order to 
get fifty horse-power; and we must, therefore, deduct one 
quarter from the coal remaining, after paying for leakage, in 
order to know how much the real power cost. When you de- 
duct from three hundred and seventy pounds of coal, one hun- 
dred and sixty-one pounds for leakage, there remain two hun- 
dred and nine pounds ; and from that, when you deduct one 
quarter for the friction of this large engine with its wheels 
running in the water without buckets on, (as they did,) there 
remain one hundred and fifty-seven pounds of coal, which 
produced eighty-six horse-power ; and dividing one hundred 
and fifty-seven pounds of coal by eighty-six horse-power we 
have the cost of a horse-power at one pound and seven tenths 
of coal an hour. Some small deduction would have to be 
made from eighty-six horse-power, thus produced, to pay for 
the friction of a proper engine to ^produce it — say ten per 
cent ; but, on the other hand, the radiation and external leakage 
from these enormous boilers and engines would use up much 
more fuel than enough to pay for similar losses on a small ma- 
chine and for the little friction incident to producing so small 
an amount of power — thereby still further reducing the cost 
of horse-power by expansion, and showing that James 
Watt and his pupils are not the idiots which^is penny-a-liner 
would have you believe them to have been. By the law of 
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Mamotte the cost of a horse-power — supposing steam to be 
expanded as much as is shown in this table, and coal to evap- 
orate as much water as is here claimed for it, and supposing 
the machine to be perfect in all its parts, and to lose nothing 
by radiation — should be one pound and thirty-five hundredths 
of a pound of coal an hour ; while here we find that it costs 
only one pound and seventy hundredths an hour, after de- 
ducting from the amounts falsely charged to it those quanti- 
ties whose magnitude the table itself gives us, and making no 
allowance for losses other than those. 

So much, gentlemen, for this famous Lake Erie experiment ; 
which was a discredit to the government under which it was 
made, and a disgrace to the one by whom it was published to 
the world, under an official sanction, as containing a new 
truth in science worthy to be received by men as spmething 
more than a mere juggler's trick. 

But when Isherwood found that his first book was exposed 
to public contempt, and that his Lake Erie juggle was begin- 
ning to be discovered — for several others besides me have taken 
some pains to expose its fraud — ^he bethought himself of a new 
trick ; and it appeared in the shape of this second great volume. 
One half of his old battery for beating down James Watt had 
been spiked, and then there was urgent need to find a new one, 
whose guns might be so concealed by learned jargon that no 
one ooidd unmask and capture them. And to eflFect this con- 
cealment he dragged to hia assistance what you have heard so 
much about, under the name of "Joule's equivalent," and by 
which he proposes to use up James "Watt and Marriotte, instead 
of by the old trick of the imperfect combustion of coal in the 
furnaces, which I exploded. He has, besides these, a half-dozen 
other weapons not yet brought into use, which, when this bat- 
tery is spiked, he will probably produce.* 

* On pAg« 188 of his book he thus parades his spare store of weapons : "^ The oanses of the greai 
discrepancy fbund to exist in steam-eng^es using steam with different measures of ezpanalon be- 
tween the eoonoray as promised by the law of Marriotte and as realized ezperlmeotaUy, nay be 
summed up as follows, premising that the same initial and back pressures are sopposed to be^ein- 
ployed in the cylinder, namely : 

*' Istk The law of the expansion of steam b not rigorously that of Karrtotte, even when oondeiui- 
ation is prevented by superheating ; the pressure decreases in a higher ratio than the yolnioe kir 
ereases. # 

" 2d. The condensation of steam in the cjllnder due to the production of power. 
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]!^ow I will explain this simple matter to you, as it is just 
now much talked of in the world, and but little understood. 
It had been supposed, long ago, by profound thinkers, that 

" 8d. The condensation of steam in the cylinder due to superheating the back pressure yapor as 
a gas. ' 

*' 4th. The condensation of steam in the cylinder due to Its expansion p«r m, 

" 6th. The condensation of steam in the cylinder due to external radiation. 

**' 6th. The condensation of steam in the cylinder due to 'the re-eyaporatkm of water depo^dted on 
its internal surface. 

'* 7th. The loss of dynamic effect In the cylinder clearance and steam-passage. 

" 8th. The influence of the back pressure In the cylinder resisting the stroke of the piston. 

" 9th. The influence of the pressure required to work the engine p^ ««. 

" loth. The diflfierence of dynamic effect due to an equal weight of steam used at the average cyl- 
inder pressure and at the boiler pressure." 

Now, each and all of these statements are either false "ptfr M," or do not affect the economy of 
e^amMon any more than the economy of non-o(opan»ion. 

1st The first one is false ''^per ««/* and as I show on page 47, Isherwood knew It Expanded 
steam increasM its pressure — not diminishes it — ^in a higher ratio than the yolume increases ; and 
this is the discovery of Regnault. 

2d. The second one is fttlse "j9«r ««;" no such condensation occurs; but if it did, as Isherwood 
on p. 126 of his book shows, there would be "no difference of practical consequence," between ex- 
pansion and non-expansion. This is exposed on pp. 47, 48, and 49. 

8d. The third one Is of itself immaterial, and not adverse to expansion. Isherwood thus de. 
scribes it, (p. 181 :) " And we have seen that the loss by superheating the ea»panded eteam 
and back preeettre vapor is not only very emails but sensibly equal, whether the steam be 
used with or without esBpansion*^ — thus proving that he knew it was a fiEklse charge to make 
against expansion. 

4th. This is mere trash. If the steam does not condense by expanrion In an eni^e, as Regnault 
shows it does not, and as even the crude experiments at Lake Erie proved it does not, it probably 
will not condense in Latin— jO«r ««, or oUierwIse. 

5th. The loss by external radiation from the cylinder Is too insigniflcant to menUon ; but Isher- 
wood says of it that " the radiation from the exterior surface of the cylinder and the condensation 
by the interior surfaces will be about the same/* whether expansion or noqrexpaoelon is oied. 
(Precedents, vol 2, p. 61.) So he knew that this was a fiilse charge. 

6th. This division is disposed of on page 60 of this book, where the reference is givm to Islier* 
wood's own statement In regard to it, and where he wrote that this loss was to be excluded from a 
comparison between expansion and non-expansion. But no such eflbct is produced — no " water la 
deposited on the Interior surface of the cylinder," and of course none Is re-evaporated. 

7th. The loss by " clearance and steam-passages" of an engine has always been one of Isher. 
wood's arguments against expansion, and all his books abound with its explanation. In the " Co- 
lumbia," however, these clearances had been materially lessened by the use of a Eckels cut-off, and 
a savUig had been thereby effected ; but Isherwood swore that all his calculations were fisbe where 
he had charged losses from clearance, and he said that in practice there was no such loss. He 
is false, however, both In his ealoulationg and in his assertion that there Is no Ices. The truth is, 
that the total loss of power by clearance is perfectly calculable, but is less with expansion than 
without it, although It is a greater p«r oentage of the total power with expansion than without it. 
A few figures will make this plain. Suppose a cylinder with one ieiUh of its stroke in *' dearanoe.** 
Now, if you use steam without eoopa^nHon, tliere will be a lots of one tenth of the power ; but as 
steam without expansion only does one duty^-only lifts a ton a foot high for each cubic inch of wa- 
ter evaporated— there will remain only nine tenths qf one ton lifted afoot high for each cubic 
inch of water evaporated. If, however, the steam is expanded ten times in thai cylinder, then no 
work will have been done by the boiler pressure at all, because the steam will be col <^ after it has 
filled the ** clearance," and before the piston luui moved ; but by its expansion It will raise iwo tons 
and three tentlis of a ton a foot high for each cubic inch of water ev^rarated, which is two and 
a half times as much work as the non-expanded steam perfbrmed. But if there were no " clear- 
ance," the same steam would lift three and three tonthe tons a foot higb; so that by clearance 
more than one third of the power is lost. XH fthert remain* so much Biojre than the whoU power 
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there was somewhere in the universe a measure or standard by 
which all the causes and effects seen in physical phenomena 
might be brought to some common unit ; just as all the things 
we buy and use are brought to the standard of a pound weight 
or a pint measure. Dr. Mayer and Count Rumford investi- 
gated the problem with great effect, and they ascertained very 
closely the true ratio which exists between motion and heat ; 
but it was left for Mr. Joule, a careful and laborious experi- 
menter, to fix with precision the standard and to give his 
name to the fact thus ascertained. The phrase, "Joule's 
equivalent," now signifies what Mr. Joule discovered, that the 
mechanical power required to lift seven hundred and seventy- 
two pounds a foot high is the equivalent of the heat needed to 
raise the temperature of one pound of water one degree of 
Fahrenheit ; and that is all it means. This beautiful discov- 
ery is the first step in the bright pathway of liglit by which 
man, created in the image of his Maker, will some day disclose 
the now hidden links which bind us together, and will be 
able to show scientifically, as with poetical inspiration the poet 
hath taught us : 

of non-expanded steam as to enable it to lose this enormous per eentage and yet gire twice and 
a half the power of non-expanded steam. A man worth three millions can paj a tax larger than 
the whole property of one worth a hundred thousand, and yet be much ridier than he, afterward ; 
and that is this ease. 

8th and 9th. The back pressure against the piston and the ftiction (done in Latin) have been fa- 
vorite arguments of Isherwood against expansion ; but I do not find in his book that he knew them 
to be fidse, so I must assume them to have been ignorantly used. The answer is that the back 
pressure and ftriction are Just like all other resistances which oppose the steam in its effort to drive 
down the piston— just such resistance as the friction of the boat going through the water, or of the 
mill-stone which grinds the grain— and by whatever means any of these resistances are over- 
come with less steam than otherwise would be needed, by that same means all of these resist- 
ances are overcome more economically. Thus, if in a given engine the piston is required to exert • 
force of a hundred thousand pounds moved ten feet at each stroke, and ten thousand of these pound! 
are needed to overcome the ** back pressure," ten thousand to overcome the ** friction," and only 
dighty thousand are finally used to grind corn— then if that hundred thousand pounds of force If 
got without expansion, it will cost Just twice as much steam or ftiel to produce it as if the steam 
were expanded three times ; and it is obvious that this saving of half the ftiel will produce its effect 
as well upon the back pressure and engine friction as upon the grist-mill stones, and that the ooti 
of grinding grain will be reduced Just one haXfy and not some less amount 

But " back pressure" is diminished by increasing expansion — that is to say, a lower "iMMWtfm** 
is produced by cutting off short than by following frill stroke— and therefore, in respect to this item, 
tiiere is a reduction of resistance to be overcome, effected by the very act of economising the meant 
by which it Is to be overcome. 

10th. I trust I rtiall not be conridered intensely ignorant when I confess that I donH understand 
wliat this means— either philologically or scientifically considered. It may be an ** idolon fori^** 
which Isherwood describes in his preface ; but whatever it is, we can only pray him not to let it out 
on the steam-engines of the country till after the war is over, for at present they need all the power 
which by the laws of nature they can possibly develop. 
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'* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 
That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full as perfect in a hair as heart ; 
As full as perfect in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns. 
To Him no high, no low, no great, no small — 
He fills. He bounds, connects and equals all/' 

From this discovery of Joule many erroneous conclusions 
have been drawn ; among which is the assumption that because 
heat and power are found to be equivalent to each other in a 
certain ratio, therefore the one is converted or transmuted into 
the other. This is not true, any more than it is true that when 
a roll of greenbacks disappears out of your pocket and a barrel 
of flour appears in your kitchen, the greenbacks are transmuted 
into flour. They are the equivalent of flour and you can buy 
flour with them, but you can't "transmute" them into flour. 

Isherwood, however, considered that as this subject was a lit- 
tle " confused and mixed up," like his book, he might use it as 
a cloak to cover his new juggle ; and so he asserted that, in 
consequence of Joule's equivalent, the steam in an engine was 
condensed into water and lost, and therefore that there was no 
beneflt in expansion. In liis first book there was no room for 
this theory ; for already he had used up all the benefit of ex- 
pansion by other devices of his active imagination, and although 
he knew of Joule when he wrote that book, he did not assign 
to him any of his losses ; for if he had, he would have Tnore tha/n 
used up all the benefits and left poor Watt in the minority 
entirely. But when I spoiled his first book, he produced Joule 
to fill up the ranks ; just as a fresh regiment is brought forward, 
after a crushing discharge of artillery, to carry on the fight. 

And here opens a chapter of barefaced fi-aud, which has no 
precedent in the history of the world in this department of 
swindling. In this book it appears that this fellow, by delib- 
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erate false entries, made with an entire knowledge of their in- 
tention and effect, simply "forced the balances," and wilfully 
published the fraud to the world — ^published it under the sanc- 
tion of the great people of the United States of America, and 
under this imposing title : 

" Experimental Kesearches in Steam Engineering, by Chief 
Engineer B. F. Isherwood, United States Navy, Chief of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, Navy Department, etc. The 
whole being original matter coiriposed of extensive experiments 
made by the United States Navy Department." 

In this book he attempts to retrieve his falling cause by as- 
serting more boldly than ever that there is no practical benefit 
in expansion. I read his own statement of its object, (p. xv. :) 

" A large portion of the volume is devoted to experiments 
made to ascertain by practical results the relative economy ot 
using steam with different measures of expansion. These re- 
sults are so opposed to the popular belief in the great economic 
gain to be obtained from the use of steanf with high measures 
of expansion, according to the hypothetical law of Marriotte, 
which hxiB heen so long cm undisputed article in the creed of en- 
gineering^ that a reformer exposes himself to the usual fate 
given by the worshipper of an idclon fori to those who at- 
tempt its overthrow. Nevertheless when the subject is properly 
examined, subject to even the erroneous assumptions of the law, 
considered as the expression of a physical truth, it will be seen 
that the fallacy of this expectation can be demonstrated by a 
plain application to the case of a steam-engine. Such an ap- 
plication, made by simple arithmetic and level to the meanest cch 
pacity^ will be found in the following table, in which are given 
the data and calculated results, showing the relative theoretical 
economy in rapport of fuel of using steam of forty pounds per 
square inch total maximum pressure in a condensing engine 
with different measures of expansion under normal conditions." 

Was there ever any thing more fair than that ! Who would 
expect to have a forgery passed off on him under such an in- 
troduction 1 Yet that is just what is done. Before coming to 
his table, however, he yet devotes some pages to still further 
allaying suspicion, and finally thus states his results : 

" It is interesting to know, however, that with the pressure 



actually employed in the hest prcictice with condensing en- 
gines, and with the engine properly proportioned in size to its 
work, the commercial theoretical value in fael of using the 
steam at the most advantageous point of cutting off (one fourth 
of the stroke of the piston from the commencement) is only 
seventeen and three quarter per centum more than when cut- 
ting it off at two thirds of the stroke of the piston from the 
commencement. That is to say, using the steam with an ex- 
pansion of foiu times, is, theoretically^ only seventeen and three 
quarters per centum more economical than using it with an 
expansion of one and a half time. PrdcticaJh/y there must be 
made from this seventeen and three quarter per cent the 
very serious reductions due to the well-known and considerably 
greater condensations in the cylinder, additional to that includ- 
ed in the table, when using the steam with the higher measure 
of expansion, leaving it doubtfiil whether gain or loss will be 
prdcticaUy realized by cutting off shorter than about two 
thirds of the stroke of the piston from the commencement, 
and making it certain that the difference upon either side 
will be practically insignificant." 

This is a plain declaration that no gain of importance can 
be got from expansion by cutting off at less than two thirds of 
the stroke of the piston ; and that the tr%^ theory^ as shown 
by the accompanying table, will prove the position. Then fol- 
lows the table, which of course but few men would attempt to 
dissect after so bold an avowal of its contents, and of its sim- 
plicity ; but which, as you have seen, is a plain forgery. It 
commences by giving twelve columns of figures, purporting 
to state the different values of expanding steam, at twelve 
different rates of expansion ; and the first one assumes the cut- 
off to shut at one twelfth of the stroke, while the last one as- 
sumes the steam to follow the piston from the boiler for the 
entire stroke, without any cut-off. Intermediate are various 
other rates of cut-off; but we will use only the extremes to avoid 
confusion. 

Now, by the law of Marriotte, steam expanding twelve times, 
should give three and a half times as much power from a pound 
of coal, as it would do if it were not expanded ; so that to 
equalize or balance these two columns it is necessary to destroy 
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twice and a half of the total power of unexpanded steam which 
twelve expansions produce. This task did not appal this man ; 
and acting upon the theory that " paper will not refuse ink," 
he found no trouble. The first fraud in the table consists in 
assuming that the " clearance and nozzles " of a twelve foot 
stroke engine are equal to one foot of the stroke of the piston ; 
which is utterly unwarranted by any engine in the world ; and 
by which (notwithstanding he had sworn that these clearances 
were of no consequence) he reduces the economy of expansion 
about twenty per cent. But I pass that ; it is only the petty 
cash account in a set of books where balances are forced for 
thousands and the money has been stolen. The first grand 
fraud occurs on the fourth line of the table, where he proposes 
to make this reduction : 

" Per centum of the steam entering the cylinder condensed 
to fiimish the heat transmuted into the total power of the en- 
gine." 

Now, Isherwood knew, first, that in theory there was no 
such " condensation ;" and secondly, that inprdctice there was 
none. The true theory, founded upon the researches of Watt, 
Marriotte and Kegnault, is, that steam when it expands, instead 
of growing cooler in proportion to its pressure and condensing, 
grows hotter ; or, to use the term of science, is " superheated." 
This Isherwood knew as well as I did when he asserted the 
contrary in this table ; and I cross-examined him on his know- 
ledge. I read the questions and answers : 

" Q. I^ask you the simple question whether Kegnault has 
not stated in his memoir that the expanding of steam, in place 
of cooling it superheats it ? A. No, sir ; he has not stated 
that anywhere in his memoir. 

" Q. Now, think awhile. Did not he state that in conse- 
quence of the fact that there is more heat in high steam than 
in low, when you expand down from the higher to the lower 
pressure you liberate that excess of heat, and that it then op- 
erates upon the steam with which it is mingled to superheat 
it ? A. He does not state that anywhere." 

Of course, as in the former case, I had but to turn to his 
book to convict him of a deliberate falsehood, and I read it to 
you, (p. 125 :) 
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" The experiments of Regnault have determined that the 
total heat of steam increases with its pressure ; consequently, 
when the same weight of steam is expandedr- that is, reduced 
from a higher to a lower pressure — there is less heat required 
to maintain it in the vaporous form than before, amd mstead of 
being condensed it will he superheated. Such^ indeed^ is the 
deduction made hy Regnault in his celebrated memoir, ^^ 

Therefore, gentlemen, when he undertook to make a charge 
for this condensation, he knew it was made against the theory 
of the world. 

But he knew that jpractieaUy the pressure of steam in an en- 
gine under expansion almost exactly agrees with the pressure 
required by Marriotte's law, and that there was no such deduc- 
tion to be made on any engine in use. I read again : 

" Q. You found on the Lake Erie engine, as a matter of fact, 
that the steam did give the pressure which the law of Marri- 
otte requires, with a trifling difference, did you not ? A. That 
the mean pressure in the two cases was substantially alike. 
The curves did not agree. In one case the curve is smaller at 
one extremity and larger at the other ; but in the i»ain they 
are nearly alike." 

And by referring to his table of the Lake Erie experiment, 
you will find that the actual pressures there set down do not 
vary from the Marriotte pressures, also stated in the next line 
of the table, more than one per cent ; so that he had before 
his eyes the experimental fact settled that there was no deduc- 
tion to be made from Marriotte's pressures.* 

And yet in this taSle, on line three, he sets down the pres- 
sure, which, by Marriotte's law, ought to be produced ; and then 

* The following is a copy from the table No. 2 of the Lake Erie experiment : 
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This is just such a result as any engine in arerage condition will gire ; and it proves how ^e is 
Marriotte's law, when such results can be produced on such a machine, ghowing an almost perfect 
agreement between it and practice. 

But when he came to construct his " True Theoretical *' Table, by which the young men of the 
Nayy were to be educated, he found that he could not destroy expansion by any theory be could In- 
yent, which recognised the truth of Lis own experience, and he was compelled to resort to the 
fraudulent method I Uve exposed. Here are the two corresponding linet of hia " True »' Table : 
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has the impudence to make a deduction for this condensation 
which both theory and his own experience forbade, and to 
strike the false balance in line five under this title : 

^^True theoretical mean pressure of the steam above zero 
during the stroke of the piston in pounds per square inch." 

But even this fraud would not serve his purpose ; for you 
see, gentlemen, that if you deduct the same per centage from 
two numbers, the remainders will yet bear the same ratio to 
each other as if no deduction had been made ; and, therefore, 
a still further fraud had to be practised, and that consisted in 
deducting from the expansion column sixteen per cent of its 
power, while from the non-expansion column he only deducted 
iuceper cent. Here these forced balances began to tell on Mar- 
riotte, and his column began to shrink ; but again the forgery 
was nailed to the counter by his own book. Before turning to 
it, however, I indulged him with another opporttmity to swear 
falsely, which he, of course, embraced, and I read the ques- 
tion : 

" Q. I find on line four that you strike out from the non-ex- 
pansion column only j^^ per cent of steam for the power pro- 
duced, whereas on the expansion colmnn you strike out day- 
teen per cent. Do you mean to tell this jury that it is a law 
which Mr. Joule, or somebody else found out, that the more 
you expanded steam the larger per centage of the steam was 
condensed into water ? 

" A. On the theoretical law of Marriotte, assuming it to be 
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It viU tlius be perceived that he deliberately, in the fEice both of theory and of practice, with 
the ]»actice recorded in the same book, wrote into a set of tables the necessary amount of false 
entries to make the tables agree with his hypothesis. If thb were done by a bookkeeper, who had 
need of the money to support his family, the penitentiary would be thought not too good ; but 
here, when it is done merely to keep In office, and at the cost of a ruined navy, this man Is su»- 
tained by the Department, and kept in place in the flkce of a rc;Jection by the Senate. O tempo- 
ral mores I 
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true, whicli that table does, the more expansively you use steam 
the larger will be the per centage of its condensation to pro- 
duce the power." 

When I had thus gratified him, I turned to his book (page 
126) and thus read : 

"As regards the condensation of steam by the transmuta- 
tion of heat into the power developed by the engine, it is plain 
that as the quantity thus condensed does not vary greatly from 
the direct proportion of the power developed, it will be so 
nearly proportional to the total weight of water evaporated, 
whether the steam be used with or without e&ypcmsion^ that no 
difference of practical consequence can result m the two cases.^* 

When this was read to him I watched his countenance closely, 
and, so far as I could perceive, he never blushed or faltered. 
In all my experience in courts of justice, where I have often 
before seen men thus convicted, I never saw one so utterly 
insensible. lie stood as if cast in monumental brass by my 
friend Mills, and as if, like his statue of Jackson, he waa 
self-poised by the eternal principles of truth and justice. 

But this was only the beginning, and I lost all further inter- 
est in him, satisfied that conscience in him was dead beyond 
the power of man to awaken it, and I passed on to the other 
necessary exposures of his frauds. 

You see, gentlemen, that the immense gain by expansion 
can endure an enormous amount of this sort of loss before it 
compares with non-expansive steam, and that Isherwood yet 
had heavy work before him to make his table agree with his 
introduction to it ; but he found no trouble in doing it. He 
knew that "paper would not refiise ink." Accordingly, on 
line ten of the table he makes another grab at expansion, by 
which he reduces it three times as much as he reduces non-ex- 
pansion, under this title : 

" Additional fuel required to re-evaporate the water due ta 
the condensation of the steam in the cylinder, to furnish the 
heat transmuted into the power of the engine, in per centum 
of the weight of steam entering the cylinder to produce the 
pressures," 

Now, in plain English, this means that one sixth of the steam 
4 
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twice and a half of the total power of unexpanded steam which 
twelve expansions produce. This task did not appal this man ; 
and acting upon the theory that " paper will not refuse ink," 
he found no trouble. The first fraud in the table consists in 
assuming that the " clearance and nozzles " of a twelve foot 
stroke engine are equal to one foot of the stroke of the piston ; 
which is utterly unwarranted by any engine in the world ; and 
by which (notwithstanding he had sworn that these clearances 
were of no consequence) he reduces the economy of expansion 
about twenty per cent. But I pass that ; it is only the petty 
cash account in a set of books where balances are forced for 
thousands and the money has been stolen. The first grand 
fraud occurs on the fourth line of the table, where he proposes 
to make this reduction : 

" Per centum of the steam entering the cylinder condensed 
to fiimish the heat transmuted into the total power of the en- 
gine." 

Now, Isherwood knew, first, that in theory there was no 
such " condensation ;" and secondly, that m practice there was 
none. The true theory, founded upon the researches of Watt, 
Marriotte and Eegnault, is, that steam when it expands, instead 
of growing cooler in proportion to its pressure and condensing, 
grows hotter ; or, to use the term of science, is " superheated." 
This Isherwood knew as well as I did when he asserted the 
contrary in this table ; and I cross-examined him on his know- 
ledge. I read the questions and answers : 

" Q. I^ask you the simple question whether Eegnault has 
not stated in his memoir that the expanding of steam, in place 
of cooling it superheats it ? A. No, sir ; he has not stated 
that anywhere in his memoir. 

" Q. Now, think awhile. Did not he state that in conse- 
quence of the fact that there is more heat in high steam than 
in low, when you expand down from the higher to the lower 
pressure you liberate that excess of heat, and that it then op- 
erates upon the steam with which it is mingled to superheat 
it ? A. He does not state that anywhere." 

Of course, as in the former case, I had but to turn to his 
book to convict him of a deliberate falsehood, and I read it to 
you, (p. 125 :) 
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" The experiments of Eegnault have detennined that the 
total heat of steam increases with its pressure ; consequently, 
when the same weight of steam is expandedT— that is, reduced 
from a higher to a lower pressure — there is less heat required 
to maintain it in the vaporous form than before, a/nd mstead of 
heinff condensed it wiU he superheated. Such^ indeed, is the 
deducUmi made hy Regnault in his celebrated memoir. ^^ 

Therefore, gentlemen, when he undertook to make a charge 
for this condensation, he knew it was made against the theory 
of the world. 

But he knew \h2i.i practicallA/ the pressure of steam in an en- 
gine under expansion almost exactly agrees with the pressure 
required by Marriotte's law, and that there was no such deduc- 
tion to be made on any engine in use. I read again : 

" Q. You found on the Lake Erie engine, as a matter of fact, 
that the steam did give the pressure which the law of Marri- 
otte requires, with a trifling difference, did you not ? A. That 
the mean pressure in the two cases was substantially alike. 
The curves did not agree. In one case the curve is smaller at 
one extremity and larger at the other ; but in the i»ain they 
are nearly alike." 

And by referring to his table of the Lake Erie experiment, 
you will find that the actual pressures there set down do not 
vary from the Marriotte pressures, also stated in the next line 
of the table, more than one per cent ; so that he had before 
his eyes the experimental fact settled that there was no deduc- 
tion to be made from Marriotte's pressures.* 

And yet in this taSle, on line three, he sets down the pres- 
sure, which, by Marriotte's law, ought to be produced ; and then 

* The following is a copy from the table No. 2 of the Lake Erie experiment : 
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This Is just such a result as any engine in ayerage condition will gire ; and it proves how ^e is 
Marriotte's law, when such results can be produced on such a machine, showing an ahnost perfect 
agreement between it and practice. 

But when he came to construct his " True Theoretical " Table, by which the young men of the 
Navy were to be educated, he found that he could not destroy expansion by any theory he could in- 
yent, which recognized the truth of Ms own experience, and he was compelled to resort to the 
fraudulent method I have exposed. Here are the two corresponding lines of his " True " Table : 
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sible saving to be affected by the best cut-off, over no cut-off 
at all ! 

Another fact came out iu this case, in connection with tlieee 
experiments and this book, which sheds a flood of light upon 
tliem, and exposes the Secret^irj of the Navy in a most unfor- 
tunate position to the country. After all this immense ex- 
pense had been incurred ; after the Department had built a 
vast number of steamers on this new discoveryj and after 
those steamers by their failure to run the speed wliich they 
were specified to nm, had proved the truth of tlie laws tliey 
were built to defy ; but while untold millions were yet being 
expended in every shop of the country on the assumption 
that Islierwood had refuted the world of science — -the Depart- 
ment asked and received last winter from Congress an appro- 
priation of twenty thousand dollars to try these experiments 
again. It seems to me that the Secretary ought not thus to 
have acknowledged his own doubts of the truth of that the- 
ory upon which he had already staked tens of millions of our 
C money, and upon which he was still proceeding to squander 

I much more. In that situation he sliould have concluded, 

^K with Macbeth : 



AH causes shall giTe way ; I am in blood 
Stepped in so far, tha-t should I wade no more, 
Ketui'ning were as tedious as go o'er." 



But he did the next best thing ; and that was, to so arrange 
the matter that the deception might be carried out till his 
back was turned on the Departmentj and he no longer coidd 
be arraigned in Congress or before the country ; and hie plan 
was well conceived, 

I asked Isherwood the question, and he had to admit here 
before you, that when this appropriation was made, he himself, 
in his own handwriting, wrote tlie order placing that money 
in his own hands and in those of one of his contractors, whom 
he nominated to assist him, in order tliat they might bring 
the past acts of the Navy Department to the test, which the 
appropriation contemplated, and that tlie Secretary signed 
that order just as lie wrote it. When he mentioned the 
name of Horatio Alien as the colleague he had chosen to 
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ai^sist him in this new juggle, it occurred to me that I had 
heard that name before ; and I do remember that some years 
ago such a person had, like Isherwood, blown himself up into 
immense proportions, filling the whole world with his pre- 
tences that he could defy the principles of the universe, and 

** Like little wanton bo^ who swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory, 
But far beyond his depth,^' 

he, too, had found his high-blown pride at length break under 
him, and had suddenly disappeared from the sight of men. 
And I do recall the fact that, as I happened to be near at 
hand when the explosion occurred, I was suspected of having 
pricked those bladders ; though quite unjustly, for they burst 
from their own excessive pressure. But, however that may 
have been, he disappeared, till now he again appears in this 
fitting company, again to renew the battle in which he so 
signally failed long ago.* 

* This Mr. Horatio Allen is no novice in the business of trying experiments to establish an hy- 
pothesis to order. He performed the principal part in such an operation aboat 1864, on what was 
then called the " goud engine ;" in which the object was to sell stock in Wall street, which object 
was accomplished, I had occasion to publish this matter once before, and I quote fifom that pub- 
lication : 

" This ' Cloud engine * ei^joyed a remarkable existence at the Novelty Works, about as long as 
its relative, * The Vampire,* both belonging to the genus humbug. 'Cloud' was ushered into 
public notice with more imposing circumstances than 'Vampire,' howeTer— Mr. Horatio Allen 
starting it out with a ' first-rate notice,' every line of which was redolent with wisdom. After 
giving some rows of figures for the purpose of appealing to the popular credulity, which is ex- 
pressed in the maxim, 'figures can't lie,' the certificate concludes as follows : 

" ♦ What the proportion of saving is to be remains to be determined by more extensive use ; but I 
am constrained by the facts which haye been developed by these trials to state my belief, that the 
Cloud combination will take the place of the high-pressure engine, and prove itself one of the most 
extraordinary and valuable inventions of the age. 

"* Yours, respectfully, Horatio Allen.' 

" And again : 

'" As the result of the trials referred to, I liave to state the increase of pressure arising from com- 
bination of steam and air is proved beyond a doubt ; and that the increased useful e£fect resulting 
firom this increased pressure, as shown by these trials, is over f^ty per cent. 

" * In building a high-pressure engine for myseU; or for parties who would leave the question of 
the kind, of engine to me, I would unhesitatingly adopt the Oloud engine ; and in taking this posi- 
tion I rely upon the facts wliich have come to my knowledge in the trials made under my direc- 
tions. Horatio Allsn. / 

" * Novdty Works, New-Yorh, July, 1854.» 

" This was satisfectory to the proposed victims, and numerous gentlemen in Wall street, relying 
upon the * sagacity • of that paper, invested In the » Cloud,' which has gradually but rapidly 
been dissipated hito thin air, and now no longer obscures the daylight of truth. 

" A similar humbug, about the same time, called the ^Si-sulpTMU of Oarbon Bnghie,* under the 
auspices of another distinguished engineer, and sporting liis certificate, vied with the * Cloud ' fbr 
public favor. It would be curious to know widch one cheated the most people. The certificate of 
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Gathering wisdom, howevfer, from the past, and from Isher- 
wood, it appears that they have concluded, with the Scrip- 
tures, that '" no man goeth fo war at any timQ at his own 
cost," and they have called upon the Ajnericsin people to 
furnish them with $20,000 of their money to make another 
attempt on James W!att an# Marriotte. .. ^ 

"What an exhibition is this! Eitjier it is established, "by 
certain demonstraUonj that all the navies of the world, and 
all the private steamers in existence, are, and always have 
been wrong, ajid that only Secretary "Welles and Isherwood 
are right, or it is not. If it is, why do they take our money 
to test this settled question again ? If not, how have they 
dared to build an entu^e^ navy as boldly as if they had the 
experience of the world, .and the common consent of mankind 
in their favor ? And then, how do they dare thus, in the face 
of the world, to become their own triers, and to pronounce 
judgment on their own works, by the use of money which, if 
it were appropriated for any thing useful, was appropriated 
to expose these monstrous frauds and to arrest these fatal in- 
iquities? ^ . • 

the * Novelty Works ' was, on the whole, the more imposing indorsement, but the hard name of 
the other, so scientific and sonorous to the ear, was almost as good. I should be rather inclined to 
back the ' Bi-sulphate ' agidnst the * Oloud,' notwithstanding the odds in favor of the indorser of 
the Cloud. 

*' The example of * Vampire,' proves that it takes about eighteen years for one of these animals 
to revive and afford its liappy owner the means of * turning an honest penny * by making up a 
stock company, and, on the strength of a certificate^ selling out to others. We may, therefore, 
expect ' Cloud * and * Bi-sulphate ' back again in that time with a new certificate ; leaving again, 
as now, in their trains, an army of victims, who ever afterward will look upon a man who claims 
to have invented something useful, as a knave, and will slam their doors in his face. Thus real 
merit is sacrificed that charlatans may grow rich I ** 

Of course this " Oioud engine '' certificate was as sheer a humbug as Isherwood's books, and the 
machine itself has disappeared forever, to the intense disgust of the victims of this certificate. 
Mr. Allen is now ready for Isherwood*s case. 

One of the consequences, however, of tliis former exposure has been that Mr. Allen has devoted 
his talents to infringing Mr. Slckels's patents, with considerable success, In several ships of the Pa- 
cific Mail Company ; although the machines, by reason of the ignorance exhibited in the infringe- 
ment, will not give within twenty-five per cent, at least, as much power from a given amount of 
coal as they would do if properly made ; but he has his revenge. Not long since it was proposed 
at the Board of the Padflo Company, that these Improvements should be used in their perfection, 
as now exhibited in the most successful steamers in the world; but Air. Potter, representing 
Brown Brothers k Co., who are the advocates of Mr. Allen, protested agfdnst it, and said, as I am 
informed and believe, that if these improvements were adopted by the Company his principals 
would sell their stock ; for, he said, they never would consent, after my exposure of Mr. Allen, in 
the case of the Metropolis, to have me do any tiling for a company with which they were connected. 
What a charming thing it Is, to Iiave a great coneern like the Pacific Blail Steamsliip Company to 
participate in one's private quarrels, and pay the loss^ incident to the gratification of one's pri- 
vate malice ! However, I presume the business of that Company Is profitable enough to stand it 
and the stockholders ought to be thankful that it is no worse. 
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The appropriation itself was absurd enough ; for you might 
as well appropriate money to build a new leaning tower of 
Pisa in order to refute some fool who should deny the laws of 
gravity, as proved by Galileo from that curious monument of 
architectural art ; but infinitely more absurd is it to see those 
scales, thus paid for by the people, held in the hands of Ish- 
erwood and one of his contractors, while in the one basin sits 
Gideon Welles, Esq., and in the other James "Watt, Marriotte, 
Eegnault, all the navies of the world, and all the commercial 
steamers in existence. Isn't that a picture for an artist I 

But I follow these gentlemen into their operations with this 
$20,000 of our money. Have you asked my opinion, said I, 
or the opinion of Mr. Coryell, or of any other engineer who 
is known to denounce your naval blunders, as to how these 
experiments ought to be tried ? Oh ! no ; not they ! But, 
gentlemen, I have seen their programme — it is printed, and 
on its face it is a plain preparation for a fraud.* They do not 
even propose to try this experiment with a steam-engine at 
all ; (by which I mean an engine whose piston works in stemn^ 
and whose power results from the difference between the 
pressure of steam in the boiler and in the condenser, com- 
monly called a "low-pressure engine";) but they propose to 
use a mixed steam and air engine, (by which I mean an engine 
in which the steam drives the piston on one side and the air 
resists its motion on the other side, commonly called a " high- 
pressure engine" ;) by which instrument any thing can be 
proved which is desired by the juggler who uses it. You 
can prove by it that expanded steam won't drive a steam- 
engine at all, if you please, although your boiler may be 

* I saw it accidentally In Captain Oomstock^s office, where it was brought by one of the persons 
favored with a copy, who was building engines for Isherwood, and was not expected to Interfere, 
therefore, ^th this nice little scheme. The moment I read it I saw the trick, and, as CapUdn Corn- 
stock will remember, I pointed it out then, and denounced it as a firaud. 

I presume it needs no argument to conyince any honest man that if Mr. Welles had really desh^ 
any other result than a juggle, he would have invited some engineer— Mr. Coryell, for example— who 
was in the Board called by him to examine these Isherwood engines, and who denounced them, to 
furnish the plan of an expansion engine to be brought into competition with a non-expansion one, 
to be made by Isherwood. Or he would have Invited the Academy of Science to take charge of the 
experiment, and decide how it was to be made. If he had done either of these things, an engine 
working expansively would have been produced, which would have done three times the work for a 
pound of coal that can be done by any non-expaxislon engine possible to be made. But to let Ish- 
erwood appoint himself, and one of his contractors, to take that money to try himself with, and then 
to allow them to spend It on a half air, half steam-engine, Is monstrous. The Oloud Juggle which 
stuck WaU street In 1854, is hardly worse than that I 
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ready to burst with pressure ; and to do it yon tave but to 
cut off so sliort that the average of the steam pressure will be 
less than the preesure of tbe air — that is, less than fifteen 
potuids to the sqiiai'e inch — in wliicli case the engiDe would 
stand Btill. And of coursej if you can make an engine bo 
tbat it will stand stilly you can make it go as feebly as you 
please, and at whatever cost of fuel you loay choose ; and if 
you are prepared to charge exi>ansion with the consequences 
of your own fraud, you can show that it is even less than 
valuable. In hie book, Isherwood had prepared for the per- 
petration of this new swindle by announcing this sort of 3na- 
cbine to be the time one to try this experiment with. I read 
from page 1^3 : " In fact, all accui*ate experiments on steam 
should be made with non-condensing engines, and with steam 
fiot expo/nded helow the atmospheric press'ure*^^^ 

Is it not time, gentlemen, that such outi-ages as these should 
cease ? By way of consoKng us, however, Isherwood told us 
that tliey intended this time to report the results truly — no 
balance is to be forced nor false entries made on this experi- 
ment. Tliat was an imnecessary assurance, sm-ely. No one 
who has heard Isherwood examined here would ever suspect 

* That TsherTrood understands this juggle perfecllj- Is proved by liia Precede ntp^ p. 60^ wlicrc l3« 
■bovra tlmt if the Mck pressure !» sixteen pounds to ihe Inch, the lUJUitl amount of a hSgli-prea?iir» 
engine — a C3s& can be made In which non-expansion will excel expansion ImmenBelj^ He gives 
the flguires In detail^ to show how this can be done, and thus generailKes Ids result : " That is to pay, 
the eco&omiital effect of the eteom used without esapanH&n exceeds that which la obtained fngin 
the steam u»ed tcith eix^patisioti In the ratio of 84 to 2." 

It must not be assumed from these remarks, however^ that cTpanslon will not give as good results 
relativeljf to nQnH[^]qian^oa, on a high-pressure engine, as on a low, It the comparison is honcstlj 
made. The high-pressure engimc Is only a convenlen t instrnmenl to make a tf iskon e^i comparison. 
ThiiP, for example^ if the problem on a high-prejiaare engine la to obtain an average steam pressure 
of thirty pounds to the Inch on the ptaton, (which being feslsied by the air^ and the friction of the 
escaping sleam,wou.ld leave about fourteen pounds for effectlTe work,) that pressure can be got more 
economically by expan&ioa than otherwise, In the exact ratio of the laws of Marriotte and Regnauit, 
But if you win get 80 pound a average pressure toiikmti eiSfpansian, which gives 14 povmds to 
do work with, and then get only 17 pounds wUh ta^antiony which gives only 1 pound to do use- 
ful work with, and then compare the cost of the aa^ui wort^ It will be found that the cxpaasion 
la tlie more coatly t but the ft^aud la plain, and conslsta in charging expansion with a much larger 
per-centagc of useless work than la charged to non-expansion. But if a sfedffi englue w^Te used, 
thia trick could not be played so well, for the liack pressure would go down witii the increased rate 
of expansion, and the per-oentage of msieM work done by the steam would be more neaiiy coa- 
itant, for both caaes. 

Of course any engineer will see at a glance — but the people on whom this self-appointed Commls- 
filon is about to operate will not see — that if the two pistons are to be resisted by the atmoaphere, 
with ita coost&nt pressure, it is necessary, in order to make a fair comparison, that they should be 
impelled by the latae amount of mean pre^aure j and then^ tks the back pressure la a uniform per 
cental, It Is immiiteilal bow much St may be, for the remain dersij whatever they are^ will preserve 
tlie true ratio to each other ^ and expansion will be foimd to be what Marriotte has said it was. 
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kim of making false Btatements. We have heard him h^m 
adiiiit under oath that if a steamboat could go faster with 
expansion than without it, he was in error and the navy all 
wrong; yet when we went to the Potomac river aad tried 
that very experiment on the first boat we came to, and it 
showed that with six hundred pounds of coal an hour the 
wheels would turn twenty-seven revolutions a minute when 
using the Bteam with expansion, and with seven hundred 
pounds an hour the same wheels could only be turned twenty 
revolutions a minute without expansion, he still came back to 
the stand, and without pretending to explain or question thej 
fact, he repeated the oath with which he started, that no such 
tiling was possible * We have heard him admit that if the 

* No more strtkiog illuitnitltia of the Ignorance vr the TtUalny of this man ooiild be fotrnd tfiin 
this fkct prewDicd. Thj^t he could b« Ignorant cf ta Elmple a truth nboat & steam-englue OJ that 
without a cut o-If tt ia almost dSsablwl wben it has to rely upon the usual amount of boller-atcam for 
a s«i>|>ly^ Is ikbnost Jncreillble j for there li scAtoely an engine-driver In tlie Uult*d Btatea whoso 
^pptHein,C6 haa nut sbovrn hhn Uiat, as mre proved hy numbers of them on the stand, And yet how 
he ahculd dare to deny it under oath, If ho knew better, when it Is capable of being proved on anj 
■teamboatj bi a few mlnuteSp anywhere, h equally remarkable. His usual cunning forsook him 
on tills occasion, for he probably did not antic!|jate that I wouUl try an estperlnieat, or that I could 
produce the witnesses. His usual answer to such facts Is, that tbey prove nothing — that aii expor- 
Iment is of no value unless it Is tded for an " entire rjcle j^' which Id hU jargon means^ for sevci 
ty-two hours. Hut hero he did not use that sl^kld. I quote my questlunB and Mb answeir& : 

" Now tRke another instance — take the steamer Foh Klen, she Is ftS feet wide, 275 feet longr, and 
draws 14 feet of water, gbe hsta the Sickels cut-off, as well ns theotliers," (meaning otber tKjata 
which had been njuued^) " and If there is no difference between working Bteam expansively and 
non-ex panaively^ except eighteen per cent, that is the only aflvantage. Now If, with the cut-oIT, 
th« wheels of that ahlp, 82 feet in dlMneter, will turn slxteea tluiea Ji uuDUtft, and without the cMUittrm 
win turn only twelve times with the same furnaces, and under the same drcumstanceSi, U it posidbUk ; 
your theory la true ?" 

^A, Not If these facts &re true; hut they cannot be true. I have no healtatjlon In answttiDg 
that." 

" Q. Then If It be tnae that with a given engine in a uteamboRt, burning Us Are In the same 
manner, at the same thne, under the SAmeclrcamstancefl, that when you make the cut-off Khorter 
and shorter, tbe engine goes faster and fiisief , while at the same thiie, and under the pai 
etaoces, when you let it out It goes slower and riower, Is your theory tmcf" 

" A. Not with these ^ ifs.^ It is the some thing as paying that If a thing JLa smaller and smaUer* 
It wUl he smaller and smaller." 

UpHsn tbls state of tho testimony I proved the truth of the assumption In regard to the "Polk " 
Klen," and aJao tried tbe experiment on tbe " Collyer;" both of which showed his profound ignor>j 
anoo or bis knavery. Now these experiments may be tried any day In the year^ on almost aii|J 
steamboat, with similar results ; and to ray certain personal knowledge Isherwood lias known tkj 
to be so for several years ; for I have shown him anch facts and Invited him to go with me and s 
them for himself^ which he refused to do; as they refused to go in Washington, although we Invited 
them, and challenged them to aUow the court and Jury to he witnesses of this obvious fe,ct. 

What conclusion is left for the coojitry to draw, which la consistent with common Integrity^ when 
we see tbe Englneer-in-Chlef of the Navy admit on the stand that his theory is false if certain fect« 
can he proved* and yet, when these facts are proved^ Mid can be seen by the Secretary himself J 
any day In an hour, our millions are yet spent right on in accordance with this false system, just j 
if It were [unquestioned In the world ! It requires cliarity enough to qualify a man for the dosIJ 
world, to attribute such conduct to fn^6 imbicUitf. 
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steamship America could make seven hundred revolutions of 
her wheels an hour, then he was all wrong, and the navy a 
botch ; and yet when we proved more than that here — ^when 
we proved the hours of her run, and the distances made over 
measured miles — all much greater than the facts I assumed, 
which he swore to be impossible — ^yet he still adheres with 
brazen effrontery to his text ; as if he were the chief witness 
for the defence to prove an alibi after an Irish murder, and 
could hope to defeat the eternal laws of nature as he might 
have cheated the laws of man. No doubt he is reliable to 
report any results of experiments which he might make ! 

What has been the result of all this ignorance upon the 
ships built by the navy ? You have heard Mr. Isherwood ex- 
plain that the various failures have been occasioned by the 
bad workmanship and the poor material of the engines — all of 
which is an idle pretence. Merchants use the same materials 
and the same workmen ; but their ships go when they are fin- 
ished and never stop till they are worn out. But the fact still 
remains that all of these sloops-of-war, built on the plans of 
this man, have been weeks and months at the docks of Phila- 
delphia and New- York undergoing repairs and alterations, 
after they first got steam, before they could go to sea. Tlie 
Juniata had her officers and crew in commission for several 
weeks ready to sail, during which time they tried frequently in 
vain to make her go ; and at last she was put out of commis- 
sion, and her crew ordered to another vessel, while a telegram 
was published stating that the engine was all right, but the 
ship leaked. The Ticonderoga was six weeks in New- York 
being altered, after she was first tried, before she went to sea ; 
and the Lackawanna broke down at the dock, and had exten- 
sive repairs before she could go. The Ossipee reached Wash- 
ington from Boston, on her trial, broken down, and remained 
here months for repairs. One of these vessels — ^the Ticonde- 
roga — went from New-York to Fortress Monroe, and was forty 
hours on the passage, or seven miles an hour ; and the Lacka- 
wanna took thirty-six hours to run from Sandy Hook to Capo 
Henry, which is at the same rate or less. The Sacramento at- 
tempted to catch a blockade-runner and broke down twice in 
the effort — although she was only running sixty turns a minute 
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— and gave up the chase, as Captain Boggs reported to the de- 
partment about ten months ago;* and the Ossipee, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, starting at ten o'clock in the morning in pur- 
suit of a blockade-runner, was overtaken and passed at about 
ten o'clock at night by the De Soto, an old New-York and 
New-Orleans packet, which certainly cannot go twelve knots 
an hour, but which, starting five hours later than the Ossipee, 
from the same place and in the same chase, went, in eight 
hours, further than the Ossipee could go in thirteen, and cap- 
tured the prize which the Ossipee could not overtake ; as may 
be seen by a r-eport on file in the department, made by the 
captain of the De Soto. Off Wilmington the fastest block- 
ader now is an old New- York ferry-boat. And I heard the 
commanding officer of the Mobile squadron declare in the 
Navy Department l^hat schooner^ would run away from these 
United States steamers with jib and mainsail set ; and say 
that he would like to have a steamer which at least would 
compel them to set their foresails. 

* After his magnificent fight with the Varuna on the Mississippi, in which he fired his guns while 
the turbid stream swept his sinking decks, Captain Boggs was ordered to the Juniata, at that 
time nearly completed, in order that he might have an opportunity in a fine ship to reap some sub- 
stantial reward for his gallantry, out of the prizes he might capture. The ship, however, wouldn't 
work, although she was in commission several weeks at Philadelphia, making frequent trial-trips, and 
always becoming disabled ; until at last Captain Boggs and his crew were removed to the Sacra- 
mento, another one of the same breed, which was then ready. 

After various efforts she got away from Boston, and it was a subject of considerable rejoic- 
ing at the department, that she went to Portress Monroe without breaking down. When she 
went to her station, however, she was found utterly worthless. I had written and printed a letter 
to the Secretary, a year ago, and long before these vessels were brought to the test of service, in 
which I said : 

" And any attempt to drive these engines up to the power of ths toilers will result in disabling 
them in a few hours, as every engineer knows who knows the machines ; so that it is perfectly 
certain that these engines mttst come out of the sMps^ and new ones take their places, before the 
vessels can be used for any purpose which requires the ordinary speed of such ships— wiAch. 
result no human Ingenuity can avert. Of course, if the ships are not required to go at the usual 
speed, or are left at the dock, the engines are as well polished amd handsome as any in use, and as 
useful." 

"When the Sacramento undertook to chase a blockade-runner, she proved the truth of my proph- 
ecy by breaking down ; and it was soon found that it was useless to attempt a pursuit, after the 
vessel escaping had passed ; for then the further they went the more they couldn't catch one. 
Complaint was made by the Admiral to Captain Boggs, and a correspondence ensued, in which 
the entire inefficiency of the ship was asserted ; but the Admiral went down to the Wilmington 
station to see for himself, and came back satisfied. The Navy Department, however, was not sat- 
isfied that Captain Boggs should tell the truth about these miserable abortions of theirs ; and he 
now is suffering under their displeasure, oil shore-duty ; but the department is making as many 
more of such engines as they can get built. 

I would add, in justice to Captain Boggs, that these statements are made without his knowledge 
or consent, and that I have not the pleasure to know him personally; although I should be most 
happy to add my mite to the great flood of admiration which overwhelmed the hero of the Varuna, 
whenever it is my good fortune to meet him. I hope, therefore, he wont be punished any more 
for what I now say. 
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In the printed specifications issued by the department, un- 
der which these sloops were built, their engines are required 
to run ninety revolutions a minute, at which rate they would 
go as well as such vessels usually go ; but in fact they do not 
exceed dactyl and that speed they cannot maintain. At mat 
speed their screws run but ten and a half miles an hour on 
their average pitch,* supposing they were running in a solid 
block, instead of in water ; and, after deducting the " slip," the 
speed does not exceed nine knots an hour ; while the Iroquois, 
a ship built under the last administration, whose engines were 
made in New- York on well-known plans — such as are used 
generally by the English and French navies — can go thirteen 
knots an hour, as her logs show, and as her sailing-master. 
Captain McRae, will at any time prove to any one who chooses 
to ask for the information^.! 'And all these facts have been well 

♦ The "pitch" of a screw means the distance between two consecutive " threads" measured on 
the length of the axis of the screw ; or, supposing the screw to be like an ordinary " wood screw," 
the " pitch" Is the distance It will enter the wood at each turn the screw-driver gives It. Thus 
when the " pitch" of a ship's screw is known, and the number of times which the engine — the 
screw-driver— turns that screw in a minute, the speed of the screw through the water Is ascertained 
by multiplying the " pitch" by the number of turns. But the ship does not go as fast as the screw 
runs through the water ; because the water being mobile, does not resist the thrust of the screw as 
a solid block would do ; and this loss of motion Is called " slip." It Is generally about twenty per 
cent on usual screws, but may be much more. On the Osslpee and her class it is not less ; although 
Isherwood swore that those ships went faster than the average speed of their screws. Their aver- 
age pitch is seventeen and a half feet ; which, multiplied by sixty revolutions a minute, produces 
one thousand and fifty feet of motion of the screw through the water a minute. And as every 
ku/ndr6d/e6t a minute is a knot an hour, within a trifle, ten and a half htmdred feet a 
minute are ten and a half knots an Tiour^ supposlng^there were no " slip." Deduct about 
twenty per cent for slip, and the true speed of about eight and a half miles an hour remains. 

t The Lackawanna averaged about seven knots ftrom New-York to Cape Henry ; but Isher- 
wood had an " official report " that she went twelve. In order to go twelve, however, she 
must have gone about two knots an hour further than the screw went through the water which 
drove her — which Isn't a very great excess ; for when you have once produced an effect greater 
than the cause which produces it, there is no limit in nature to the excess, and It might as well be 
reported a hundred knots a minute as any other amount, and I wonder at the modesty which lim- 
ited it to two knots an hour. Th^followiag comical cross-examination of Isherwood occurred in 
regard to this performance : 

" Q. The Lackawanna, for instance, came from New-Tork to Fort Monroe, and there was an 
official report made of the trip, was there not? 

"A. Yes. 

" Q. You have seen the log ? 

"A. I do not recollect of seeing the log ; I saw the official report. 

" Q. And that official report was the twelve knots an hour ? 

"A. Yes, sir. 

" Q. Does a vessel go any faster than the screw moves through the water ? 

"A. It does not. 

" Q. Does It go any faster than any part of the screw ? 

»*A. It may. 

'* Q. Does it go as fast as the mean of the screw ? 

" A. It may go faster than the mean. 
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known to the Navy Department for a year or more — are well 
known to the country — and yet they are now building a vast 
number of ships on the same plans to produce the same results ; 
refusing to listen to any one, and utterly ignoring their own 
experience of the past, the lessons of all the navies of the 
world, and the self-evident truths of science which you have 
heard in this case. Finally, however, goaded to madness by 
their shocking failures, the department is determined to have 
speed at any cost ; and to accomplish that they have put out six 
contracts for engines, whose cost is seven hundred and eighty 
thousand doUa/rs each engine^ which are to fill up the entire 
ships below deck with boilers and machinery, so that the coal 
has to be carried on the berth-decks, where men usually live ; 
and to accommodate the crew thus driven out by having their 
quarters turned into coal-bunkers, they are building forecastle 

"Q. Does it in fact? 

** A. I suppose the speed of the yessel goes about midway, or with the mean of the screw, and 
that is about eighteen feet motion. 

" Q. Then there is no slip at all for two thirds of the screw? 

" A. No slip at all, though at the same time it is necessary to explain that the screir does noi 
drag, although it does not slip. I suppose, however, the laws of the screw are not in question in 
Uiis action. 

** Q. Then sixty turns a minute of the screw would give ten knots an hour through the water ? 

" A. It would go ten and eight tenths knots. 

" Q. And yet the vessel in question was reported as having gone twelve and a half knots ? 

" A. The maximum speed was reported as twelve knots an hour— that was the report of the 
ofiBcers. 

" Q. If they reported the vessel was going twelve knots and the screw was only making sixty 
urns per minute, was not the report necessarily fsthie ? 

" A. I think not. I knew nothing about the circumstances. 

" Q. Is it possible for these ships to go more than ten knots an hour with only sixty turns to the 
minute? 

*' A. I suppose about ten and a half knots." 

Here then we have an explanation of the jugglery by which these ships are reported as going 
twelve knots. The truth, however, is much worse than Isherwood makes it out to be— bad as his 
showing is. If the ship could go ten and a half knots an hour, they could capture any blockade- 
runner I have yet seen. But, in fact, when the screws are turning ten knots and a half an hour 
the ship cannot go within about twenty per cent as fast— that is, the 6lip is about twenty per cent 
on such models as these are— and the speed is less than nine knots an hour. 

But why should this be left in doubt? A year ago I wrote to the Secretary and begged Iiim to 
have one of these ships run oyer a measured distance, say from Sandy Hook Ught-Ship to Dela- 
ware Light-Ship and back for a day, and by that means, ascertain the speed, but he won't do that. 
Whenever that is done nims knots an Kow will beat the ahip. But until that ia done, any 
amount of lying can be resorted to, and as in the case where Isherwood swore about it, the speed 
can be made up to order, even at the expense of performing impossibilities. These figures have 
all been before the Navy Department for several months, and their certain demonstration exhibited, 
which Isherwood was compelled to admit ; and yet the Chairman of the Committee of Ways add 
Means, of the last House, told me that the Assistant Secretary of the Navy had assured hfan that 
these ships did go more than twelve knots an hour— and that, too, long after these very figures 
showing its impossibility, had been explained to liim. 

When I talk to these people, they don't make such pretences to me, bat say : **0h I Isherwood 
has made mistakes just as others have." 
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and poop-decks above to swing hammocks.* And all this is 
done upon tlie insane idea that a steam-engine can be made to 
go by enormous boilers ; which in these cases fill up the ships 
below, but which will not give speed, for the plain reason that 
as the steam is to be used without a cut-off, on this new dis- 
covery, so much more weight of boilers and coal is needed to 
produce the increased quantity of steam thus required, that the 
load thereby produced will more than neutralize tl^e power in- 
cident to the steam so wastefuUy and fruitlessly used ; and the 
more boilers a ship has after a certain point, the slower she goes. 
Isherwood's idea is the same as that of a fellow, ignorant of 
horses, who proposed to drive a horse from New- York to Phil- 
adelphia and back in one day. " Why, you cannot do that," 
said the livery-stable man. "Vy not," said the cockney; 
" ve 'ye got a vip ?" So Isherwood thinks that if he only has 
got a " vip," his engines must run, whether they can use the 
steam or not ; and in this case, his " vip" is composed of boil- 
ers having more grate surface to bum coal than the Adriatic, 
the Fob Kien, and the America all together, while his ships 

* This outrage exceeds all its predecessors. Grown bold by impunity, they seem to think that 
even shame need no longer deter them. After having succeeded in reducing the speed of the navy 
from about thirteen knots to less them ten^ notwithstanding the assurance often given by the 
Secretary himself to numbers of persons, that the ships they were building would be the fastest 
and best in the world ; the Secretary one morning ordered the same people who had been so suc- 
cessful in that direction to make a number of sloops-of-war which could go fifteen knots cm 
hov/r; just as if such things could be bought in a corner grocery — although it is true that there 
is no ship now in existence, whether it be a passenger or war vessel, a side-wheel or a screw-pro- 
peller, which can go, when carrying its coal for a voyage, fifteen knots an hour. Even the 
" Scotia," which crossed the ocean last summer in eight days and three hours from Queenstown 
to New- York, never on that voyage made fifteen knots an hour for a single day — her longest run 
having been three hundred and fifty-six knots in twenty-four hours. The size of the ships proposed 
to be built was three hundred feet long, forty feet wide, twenty-two feet deep, and to draw sixteen 
feet of water ; carrying a light battery on the spar-deck, which was to be flush. When Isherwood, 
however, had calculated out the quantity of boilers which on his Ignorant idea were necessary to 
drive such a ship at that speed, it was discovered that the machinery could not go into the length 
proposed, and the ships were ordered to be about three hundred and twenty feet long instead of 
tlxree hundred. And when the weight of this immense mass of boilers was taken, it was 
found that instead of sixteen feet draft, the ships would go down about eighteen feet in the water. 
Mr. Delano, of the Brooklyn yard, was ordered to build one of these " beasts of burden," and 
made his model — a very good one — laid his keel, and had begun to get out his flrames, when he 
received the drawings of the engines from Washington, and found that they would not go into the 
ship. lie was in the situation of the Vicar of Wakefield with his picture. After remonstrating in 
vain, he had to stop work, reconstruct his plan, spoil his model, and swell out his ship at both ends 
in order to include these boilers — that is, he built a box around the machinery. But when the 
distribution of space began to be made, it was found that the coal had to be carried on the herth- 
deckj and then it became necessary to find other accommodation for the men ; and I am now 
informed (the other facta I know myself) that they are to build forecastle and poop decks to 
accommodate the men. 

Now, to show the absurdity of all this. The Adriatic is nearly twice as large as one of these 
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are only about sixty per cent of the size of the Adriatic alone.* 
Thus folly is added to folly by this combination of imbecility 
and knavery, imtil, unless checked by the country, we shall 
have squandered all our money on a navy whose value will be 

ships, and she has about eight hundred square feet of grate bars, which were found in her to 
be too much for the engines. These sloops have one tTKyuadnd one himdred andforl/y square 
feet of bars. The advertisement called for eight blowing-engines, but I am told they do not 
mean to have them. If they do use blowers, those ftirnaces can bum sixty pounds of coal an hour 
to each square foot, (on Long-Island Sound they burn seventy with blowers,) which will enable tiie 
sloop to use up thirty-four tons of coal an hour, or to burn all she can carry in less than a day. 
If she does not use blowers, she can bum fifteen pounds an hour on a square foot ; and then she 
can burn eight and a half tons an hour, or two hundred and four tons a day. The Adriatic, with 
natural draft, could bum on eight hundred square feet of grates one hundred and seventy tons a 
day easily, and did it. 

But a man-of-war differs from a merchant ship in this essential particular — that a man-of-war 
should have the capacity to go slow with great economy, so as to stay at sea a long time, combined 
with the capacity to go fkst when the emergency requires it, without regard to the economy of fuel 
during that emergency ; whereas a passenger-ship is required to go her Aill speed all the time with 
as much economy as may be. By using blowers to force the fires, any amount of steam can be 
got, but not so economically as if the fires burnt with natural draft ; and therefore in a merchant 
ship, where the largest amount of steam is needed all the time, (except in storms,) it may be ad- 
vantageous to carry boilers enough to make it without blowers, (although I think diflFerently even 
there ;) but in a man-of-war, where the greatest amount of steam may never be needed an hour in 
her existence, and where her usual speed in cruising ought not to exceed eight miles an hour, it is 
the height of folly to fill up a ship full of boilers, to the utter destruction of her value for a mau- 
of-war, which will not give more steam with natural draft than one third of them would give under 
blast. In the Ossipee and her class there are blowers ; but they cannot be used because the engines 
cannot work o£F the steam which natural draft would make ; and so if blowers are put into this 
ship, they cannot be used because the engine cannot work o£F the steam they would make ; and 
indeed they cannot work off the steam of natural draft. 

The only advantage of this arrangement is, that it makes an enormous Job, and is a gold mine 
for some one. Four million six hundred and eighty thousand dollars for six engines will make 
several people rich. The enUre original cost of the Adriatic did not exceed the cost of one of 
these engines alone. 

These are the ships to which the Secretary refers in his recent report, in these words, " We 
need and should have steamers of high speed, constructed of wood, with which to sweep the ocean 
and chase and hunt down the vessels of an enemy. Fortunately we are able to supply ourselves 
with vessels of this description ; and a competent a^nd healthful competition eooists for 
their construction''^ — from which one would infer that the Department had invited competition 
in regard to the plans and means for producing speed ; whereas in fact nothing of the sort exists, 
and the shops are allowed to do nothing hut build from drawings furnished hy the De- 
partment. 

* The Navy Department has liad a lesson on the folly of attempting to make an engine go with 
a " vip,*^ in the cases of the Ossipee ancT her class. Their cylinders are built on the new hypothe- 
sis, and are much smaller than the cylinders of the Iroquois. When running at their respective 
rates— that is, sixty and eighty— the cylinders of the new sloops open to the steam a cubic space, 
which bears the ratio of thirty-two to fifty-one, as compared with the Iroquois. Yet the new 
vessels have 8950 feet of heating surface In boilers, while the Iroquois has only 7500; and they 
have blowers to drive their fires, and she has none. But they can turn their screws, whose aver- 
age pitch is but seventeen feet and a half, but sixty revolutions a minute ; while she can turn her 
screw, whose average pitch is twenty feet, eighty-six times a minute. That is to say, the screw 
of the Iroquois runs through the water 1720 feet a minute, and the screws of Isherwood's boats run 
only 1050 feet a minute ; and deducting twenty per cent from each for " slip," which is about 
the true allowance, one ship will go thirteen and a half knots an hour, while the other will 
go eight and a half. All this while the " vip" is of no use, because the animal is doing all he 
can. 

The attempt to make an eng^e go on this principle Is like attempting to get more power out 
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less than the raw material of which it is composedj and will 
find ourselves a prey to the first naval power which chooses to 
drive us off the ocean. I verily helieve that if our nav j had 



of a water-wheel by curcrflowiiig it with water, or to utilize the power of Niagara by putting a 
water-wheel under it. The measure of power i a not the steatD^ but how much of the atej&m the 
engiue can use ipith adeantaij«. It b a very corauioa error to Htijipnae that power may be la- 
creaaetl with aij eugtne of gtven aUe by Inereiiiaiing Ita bollera beyond & certain iimlt In the Lake 
Eric Report this Ijfmomnt nottoti is presented as a vaiuable discovery, where it t* As&ertcd that aa 
engine taking steam for seven tenths of the itroke i.i produciag ila ** maximum power, '* oa well as 
iti maxituum economy of fud« But the fact U^ that if steam cost nothing; — If oue bEid the At- 
lantic Ocean for a botler, and the flr«s of Pandemonium for a furnace— there would be no in- 
crease of [tower derived from aa engina by following tiie pI»ton with the steam more than holf- 
itroke ; nucl when the question of the economy of puwer comes Ln^ then the shorter the steatn Is 
cut off; the more power rcsulls ftom a glvtn auiount uf It. 

Igm^runce of the iinst of these propositions Is not uncommon ; but of the iccond, the Navy 
Department has the monopoly — no one else disputing their daim. An explanation of the first 
one — that an engine is giving all the power it can yield when cutting off i^t half-stroke — may be 
instructive; and, at the rl*k of prdtixlty^ I will gtve It. The power of an eogine Is derived from 
the rclaxttUon of the temperature of combustion, in two ways : first, by ttie conversiion of the 
water into st^am; and, secondty, by the expansion of that steain ailer the cut-olT valve has sepa- 
rated It in the cylinder from the boiler. Soth of these operatlooa are attended by a fall in tem- 
perature; the Bteam whldi comeg out of the water is not so hotaa the heat which enterwl the 
water from the furnace ; and the ^^leam, after expan»loo, la not so hot as it was before expansion. 
These are the losses of temperature which ** JouIe*s equivalent" represents. Now It is ignorantly 
iupposed by laherwood In his book — and many paragnip ha are devoted to exhibiting his Ignoraneen 
in this particular — that the f team in tha cylindsr^ so long ai it 1& In communication with the boiler, 
doM gome ttorkf' and he tells un how^ by reoiiOD of doing that work, It la condensed. But, In 
fact, it does no mart until after the cut-off voire cloaca^ and It beglnji in exparud. Till that Lime, 
it tnS^ht a* well be hot mush, or oil, or any other mobile substance : it only performs the office of 
a plug^ or nillcig, through vrhkh the eteam, which la rising ^ut of th6 icat'^r in ihd boiler^ 
pushes the piston — which steam,. after having done its work, takes its place ia the row, to be 
pushM forward, stroke by stroke, throDgh the piiie and ci'Jioder till It is exhausted. The work, 
therefore, of an engine taking steam for the whole stroke, is done eniirilp In the boiler, and the 
only qtiality of the ateatn In the engine which is of any value ia its mobility \ and this la true 
of SD much of the stroke of the engine as is performed by means of the holler pressure, and before 
expansion has begun in the cylinder. This fall of temperature produces an amount of power equal 
to one ton lifted one foot, for one cubic inch tjf water evaporated y and na more can be got out of it. 

But the second, and the most Important operation, it performed when the second fall of tem- 
perature occurfl ; which is after the cut-off valve has shut, aad the steam in the cylinder ceases to 
be a mere ping or filling to transmit power, and begina to give out the power by expansion which 
wan com pressed into it by the heat of the furnace. Then this queBtlon is, how much of this ftill 
bave you got ; and how much will you use? The higher the steam is carried, the higher is the 
fall ; and the longor the expansion ia carried, the more of jthat fall will be utlliEed, It Is exactly 
the case of a pond of water, with an overshot water-wheel so many feet high— the higher It Is, the 
more power maybe got from the water; and how much power will be got depends upon the ske of 
the water-wheel used. If the wheel Is as high as the fall, all the power will be got; if only half 
OS high, the water will fall half-way without doing any thing for yow, and only half of Its 
power will be ufied. Bo with ateam i if the pressure Is forty pounds to an inch,^ and It is expanded 
down to one pound — say forty expansions — ^all nf the power due to that head of steam will he 
utlUied ; if It ia expanded only once and reduced to twenty pounds In the cylinder, and thca 
thrown away, only h& much of Its power will be utilJKed. 

Now a steam-engine Is iike a water-wheel in another particular— It Is tronbled by "^ZwM*- 
«wt^4*r," that i^y by back-pressure steam, or steam which Is In the condcneier^ and which resista 
the piston In its motion through the cylinder — just aa the back-water in a tail-race piles up on « 
water-wheel and resists its motion, if too much water Is poured over the wheel. And there fc 
a pttint where an Increase of steam in the cylinder^ or of water on the wheel, will cease to pro- 
dace power, and only co«t steam nr water for nathiog. In a steam-engtae aa geDemUy oigonUed — 
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been eflfective on the blockade, this rebellion would have been 
crushed long ago ; but as it is, the rebels have their supplies 
from abroad, and if any of their blockade-runners ever pass 

that is, with the usual condensing capacity, or tail-race (to carry out the illuBtration,) that point is 
about half-stroke, beyond which steam gires no i>ower, and is wasted. 

A few figures and the accompanying diagram will make this plidn. Suppose an engine to be 
running with a boiler-pressure of forty pounds to the inch — ^that is, twenty-flye i>ounds above the 
atmosphere ; and suppose the back or condenser-pressure to be five pounds, which Isherwood as- 
sumes in his tables, and which is correct >enough for full-stroke engines, although too much for 
expansion ; and suppose that engine to be run, first, with the cut-off closing at half-stroke, and 
then with the steam-yalre open to the end of the stroke, so as to give fall pressure to the piston all 
the way to the end. Now that engine will use just twice as much steam and ftiel in the latter 
case as the former, and do no more work. To show that, a comparison must be made between the 
powers produced in the two cases. In the first case— that of half-stroke— the piston will be pushed 
down half-way, with the pressure of forty pounds to the inch, and then no more steam is taken ; 
but the steam then in the cylinder will still drive the piston to the end of the stroke with a dimin- 
ishing pressure, whose average will be twenty-eight i>ounds to the inch during the second h^ of 
the stroke ; and consequently the average of the whole stroke will be thirty-four x>ounds to the 
inch ; or the effect will be the same as if the piston had a pressure of thirty-four pounds to the 
inch, A-om end to end. But when the exhaust-valve opens to let out the steam into the condenser, 
its pressure is only twenty pounds to the inch, and its temperature has fallen in the proper ratio ; 
so tiiat it is condensed rapidly and got out of the way of the returning piston— just as the water 
which falls out of the water-wheel into an open tail-race, runs off with little resistance to the 
wheel. 

But in the second case — that of ftill-stroke — ^twice as much steam is taken firom the boiler, and 
the piston is driven down with an average pressure of forty pounds instead of thirty-four pounds ; 
that is to say, one half the steam with expansion gives eighty-five per cent of the power of the 
whole steam without it ; and to get that additional fifteen per cent costs as much as it cost to get 
the first eighty-five per cent. But there is a heavy loss to be encountered, which will use up all of 
that fifteen per cent, and leave the engine no gainer by the double quantity of steam thus used. 
And this loss arises fh>m the difficulty of condensing ttoiee the ateam at ttoiee the preeeurey 
which, in this case, has to go into the condenser ; for it will be seen that, whereas in the half- 
stroke steam, the pressure was only^enty pounds to the inch at the end ot the stroke, it is 
forty pounds in the Aill-stroke steam, and there is also twice as much steam in quantity. The re- 
sult is, that the condenser is unable to condense this double quantity at doublei;>ressure, in less 
than four times as much time as in the former case, and the back-pressure incident to tliis difficulty 
uses up the fifteen per cent of advantage which was derived flrom thus wasting twice the steam. 
Practically I have tried the experiment flrequentiy to exhibit it to others, and any engine properly 
constructed will show it. 

The annexed diagrams will make it clear to any one. The figure represonts two indicator dia- 
grams, taken from the same engine working under the two conditions above supposed. Without 
going into a ftdl explanation of them, it is enough to say that the areas contained within the lines 
here shown represent j>oto«r, and that the power is exactiy in proportion to the area contained 
within the boundary lines in the two cases. In the first case, the piston is driven fl*om A to B 
with forty pounds pressure to the inch, and from B to E with an average of twenty-eight pounds, 
which the falling curve represents ; while at the same time the area F, L, E, D, represents the loss 
by back-pressure, which leaves tiie area A, B, E, F, 0, D, to represent the actual available power 
which was got from that stroke. 

But if the cut-off were not applied, then the piston would be'driven all the way to Q with.foriy 
pounds pressure, and so far would have given the increased i>ower in the ratio of forty to tiiirty- 
four ; *but when the exhaust-valve opens and the steam has to be condensed, then, instead of 
falling as at B to F, and so getting out of the way, it must take more time, and get out of the 
way more slowly ; for it is twice as much steam and under twice the pressure, and it Alls in 
the curved line G, 0, produchig the area A, B, G, C, D, which represents the power of the fWl- 
stroke steam ; and it will be seen by inspection that the comer G, B, B, which is gained on the 
pressure side of the piston by going AiU-stroke, is about balanced by the comer G, F, 0, which 
represents an amount of back-pressure incident to the use of this large quantity d steam. 



onr ships, they never are overtaken, although none of the 
captured ships that I have seen ever did or ever will go ten 
knots an hour with a load. 

While Isherwood was writhing under the cross-examination 
which was unmasking his villainies, his vengeance got the bet- 
ter of his discretion, and he thought to sting me by calling up 
the " Pensacola" — a steamer the engines of which he said I had 
built, and which had turned out a " complete failure," even 
after I had sent a man to New-Orleans who had put them in 
"complete repair." When he said "Pensacola" I thanked 
him for that, as you heard, and at once sent to New- York for 
the proofe which have exhibited to you the atrocities commit- 
ted by this man and the Navy Department on that ship, in 
order to enable liim carry out his other designs on the 
navy. The " Pensacola " wasJbuilt during the last administra- 
tion as an experimental ship ; not for the purpose of finding 
out whether there was any benefit in expansion ; for, as these 
books tell you, no fool in the world doubted that, till long since 
the time the Pensacola was begun ; but for the purpose of 
testing whether various plans which are in successful use on 

Sach diagrams as these I hare in my possession, taken from engines, and any one can try the 
experiment in five minutes, and find the result I have stated. 

Still it is obvioas that the steam can be put through the engines, and although they wonH 
go any faster, they will take the " vip"— j^wt as the poor horse has to do at the hands of some ig- 
norant brute, who thinks to force him by its use beyond his powers. But even if this fifteen per 
cent could be all got without any loss, how absurd it would be to get it at the cost of double the 
ftiel, as Isherwood is proposing to do on these fdx ships, when the same fifteen per cent might be 
got by enlarging the cylinder a trifle, and shortening the cut-off a trifle, with one half the coaL 

Upon the infinitely stupid idea of using cylinders fUU of steam, these engines are being built, 
haying no cut-off; dbmply repeating the Ossipee and her class, made worse by increased sise and 
by a sliip-Ioad of cog-wheels. 
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side-wheel engines conld not be applied to screw steamers ; and 
among other things whether these tight valves, called " single 
poppet-valves," could not be nsed instead of the leaky slides 
now generally employed. The understanding with the depart- 
ment was, that when the ship was completed we should have 
her for six months to experiment with ; for it was conceded 
by all the engineers of the government of that day — and it does 
not admit of doubt — that if these plans could be made to work 
on a screw propeller, they would vastly improve the eificiency 
of tlie navy.* Unfortunately, however, the ship was not finish- 
ed till this man came into power ; and he knew that if slie were 
completed and succeeded there was an end of his carefully pre- 
pared scheme to climb into place and wield the resources of 
this nation to his own great profit. So he at once began to fi[Il 
the papers day by day with little telegrams from "Washington 
that Chief-Engineer Isherwood pronounced the Pensacola's en- 
gines a failure — and all this before they ever had steam. Mr. 
Sickels was here attending the completion of the engines, and 

* It was expressly for the purpose of experiment that this ship was built. Mr. Toucey took itie 
true view of the subject, which is, that whenever any real advantages are conceded to result from 
certain improvements, if they can be made to work, and there is a fair probability of their working, 
the Oovemment ought not to hesitate in trying the experiment on a scale sufficiently large to test 
the result. Upon this idea all the enlightened governments of the day spend large sums of money 
in experiments ; some of wliich prove that the proposed thing cannot be done^ and some that it 
can— but in either case the result b important ; for it is often as valuable to know what canH be 
done as what can. The chief question on the Pensacola was the use of poppet-valves, which all the 
engineers of that day declared could not be used in a screw engine, but which they all admitted to 
be vastly better than slides if they could be used. The Pensacola has settled that question, and on 
the stand Isherwood did not dare to say that there was any trouble about the poppet-valves. Sev- 
eral other valuable ideas were tested by the Pensacola ; and the only good things In the recent 
ships are copied from her drawings, which were made for her against the most earnest opposition of 
the whole Navy Department except the Secretary ; and if tlie Pensacola were to sink to-morrow, 
she has paid the country by those improvements copied f^om her, and adopted in the navy. In 
order that the Importance of the experiments on the Pensacola may be appreciated, it should be 
understood, first, that the Pensacola is at least fifty per cent larger than the Ossipee and her class ; 
second, that she has only five thousand square feet of boiler surface against nine thousand feet in 
these ships ; and that she has run more than twelve knots an hour with these conditions, whereas 
they can*t go ten. She has turned her screw more than fourteen knots an hour, while those small 
vessels can only turn theirs about ten knots, and she cannot be made to bum more than half the 
coal tiiey can burn. But there are In that ship a dosen of untried experiments, all of which are im- 
poi^tant, and all of which, I believe, have succeeded ; although It might well enough have been ex- 
pected that some would not have succeeded. The fact that they were experiments implies the pos- 
sibility of their failure. If the ship had been put in our hands when finished, and we had been al- 
lowel to give her a f£^ trial, she would have produced results which would have astonished the 
country ; and as it is, in the hands of the enemy and disabled, she does so much better than Isher- 
wood^s ships can do as to make them lidiculouSb When, as they showed on their own logs, pfo- 
duced in court, she went seven knots an hour on a thousand pounds of coal, they showed the reason 
why they would tiave her destroyed ; for the stdp has a cross section of seven hundred and forty 
square feet, and no tuoh rttuU ctt that Moot outproduced in tho toorld b^fitrc 
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I was coming to make the final adjustments, when all at once 
Mr. Sickels was imprisoned by an order from the Navy De- 
partment onboard the ship ; and it began to be given out from 
that delectable place that Mr. Sickels and I were traitors — ^that 
we were preparing this ship to fall into the hands of the rebels — 
and that my well-known intimacy with Mr. Yulee, Mr. Mal- 
lory, and other leaders of the rebellion, accounted for the fact 
that the Pensacola was not ready.* Isherwood had studied 
the great villains of Shakespeare for a model, and had selected 
Eichard for his instructor in this part of his plot ; who, when 
he was about to murder the princes in the Tower, by way ol 
preparing the public mind, thus instructed Buckingham : 

" There, at your meetest vantage of the time, 
Infer the bastardy of Edward's children." 

And 80 he prepared for the atrocious work he had to do by 
thus slandering us, who had done him no harm. All this while 
I submitted without a word ; for it was a Mark hour in our 
country's fate, and private griefs had no right to raise their cry 
for justice. But I staid away from Washington, as my friends 
all know, because I would not submit to this gross indignity 
of imprisonment by this fellow ; and Sickels, who knew my 
nature well, bade me stay away ; for he said they would proba- 
bly shoot me if I should rebel at this outrage. Sickels, how- 
ever, had no redress; no habeas corjpua could reach him, and, 
choking down his indignation, he finished the engines as well 
as he could, surrounded by hostile people, and hearing day by 
day how Isherwood's vengeance was to overtake all who helped 
him. 

* This piece of yillany has made Mr. SlckelB an exile from his natiye land. When he got out of their 
clutches, he came to New-Tork utterly disheartened and disgusted, and just ready to faint by the way. 
He knew that the ship was to be destroyed ; he had had fsSx notice of it, and had told Captain Morris 
so ; but he knew that there was no use to struggle against it. It was the dark hour of our country's 
fate ; and such ^llalnsas Isherwood could revel in their crimes with impunity—and how Isherwood 
did gloat oyer this triumph ! It is true that they even made Sickels pay his own board wliile they 
kept him a prisoner ; and then refused to pay him $1200, which, under the contract, he was entitled 
to, and they still reftise it. Isherwood liad his revenge, with interest, on poor Sickels, who having 
paid Isherwood 1400 out of his patent fee for putthig his cut-off on a United States steamer, refused 
to pay hiin $400 more, which Isherwood demanded on the pretence that he had to bribe some other 
officer, and so would get nothing Idmself unless his promised twenty per cent were raised to forty. 
When Sickels saw himself in this man's power, and felt that remonstrance was In vain, he resolved 
to go to England, where such outrages as this could not be done— where personal liberty at least is 
safe^-and he went, taking with him more knowledge of steam-engineering than exists in all Europe 
besides. Thus it Is that it becomes necessary for the success of ignorance that merit should not 
•nly be ignored, but destroyed. 
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At last the engines started, and yon now know the result. 
They ran the screw of that ship at a rate which Isherwood on 
the stand admitted must have taken the ship near fourteen 
knots an hour ; and, in fact, she ran from Lidian Head to 
Washington in five minutes' less time than the mail steamer's 
schedule time from Acquia creek. But where was Isherwood ? 
He has admitted to you that he refused to go onboard the ship 
on her trial, and exultingly boasted that he would have noth- 
ing to do with her. ^He, the Engineer-in-Chief of the Navy, re- 
fused even to look upon the performance of a ship which had 
been built to test important principles. It was wise, if not honest, 
at least ; for his mouth would have been shut if he had seen 
what our witnesses have proved ab6ut her. And we all know 
how she ran the Mathias Point batteries, which the rebels said 
would stop her ; and their papers were full of accounts of her 
great speed, by reason of which they could not strike her. 

Now all these things we have proved here and much more, 
uncontradicted ; while the two men, Hibbard and Magee — the 
one the chief engineer and the other an assistant in the ship, 
who were with her at this time and during the other outrages 
committed on her — ^were both in Washington, in Isherwood's 
office, where they are receiving the reward of their share of 
this dark business ; and, although I have called daily for their 
production, neither of them has dared to show himself here. 
And the reason why, I will tell you. If Mr. Hibbard had ap- 
peared I should have asked him this question : Did you not 
say to Mr. Sickels that you regretted that you could not do 
justice to these engines, but that you were in Isherwood's 
power, and had to obey his wishes for your own protection ? 
And Mr. Hibbard would have seen the State prison on one side 
if he had said no, and himself publicly disgraced if he had 
said yes — ^which would have been the truth — and he did not 
come. And if Magee had appeared I should have asked him : 
Did you not swear vengeance against Mr. Sickels, because he 
exposed you in defrauding the government by having a hun- 
dred d<>llars overcharged on a bill of gauges which you were 
sent to New-York to buy for the ship ; and was not this trans- 
action brought by him to the notice of the captain on the quar- 
ter-deck ; and did you not publicly say that you were not afraid. 
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for that Isherwood had received, to your knowledge, fifteen 
hundred dollars apiece from the Novelty Works for the two 
gunboats just then building there, and that you thought you 
might get a little hundred dollars out of these gauges ? And 
as this was just the transaction as it occurred, Mr. Isherwood 
did not want to see Magee on the stand, and so he did not come.* 
But let us follow this ship in the hands of this precious 
party on her voyage. She struck on Florida Keys, and there 
remained eight days, beating on the rocks, until her armament 
and stores were taken out, and she was got off with great dif- 
ficulty. In this operation the ship was "hogged," and her 
" skin " broken between the engines and condensers ; so that the 
pipes which connect the engines with the condensers were torn 
out of their fastenings, and the air admitted to the engines. 
Still, when the ship floated, the engines worked in that dis- 
abled condition, and she went on. Finding that the engines 
would riot break down, even under this trial, there was one 
thing left to be done, and that was to take away the oil from 
the machinery ; and that was done, as we have proved. But 
even then a person in the engineer's department, whose name 
I will not mention, because he is still in the service, and I do 
not wish to subject him to the vengeance of the Navy Depart- 
ment, but who can be produced when needed, used privately 
to smuggle oil from the tank to the journals, and so kept her 
going ; but he could not be there always, by night and day, and 
at last, in his absence, the brasses were melted with fervent 
heat, and ran off in great drops of molten metal ; and the 
machine stopped with a shriek, as if it were a living thing, 
reproaching its murderers. But still the engine did not break 
down, although in all probability it should have done so, and 
the ship was got Ho New-Orleans. There she lay at anchor in 
this disabled condition, and the attempt by the Department 
was made to have her condemned and sold for old iron there. 
At this point of the proceedings, my friend, Mr. Forbes, offered 
to buy these engines to be used in a private ship — for these are 
the best propeller engines which now are running — and that 

* One of the erils of baviDg sueh a man as Isherwood in office It the utter demorallBation of the 
entire service under Ids control ; for when the tubordinate knows such things as this Iklagee asserted 
that he knew, and publicly states them, all restraint is at once thrown off, and a reward is offered 
for corruption. 
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baflBied the scheme to have them destroyed ; for Isherwood 
knew that if they went into a private ship, their record would 
condemn him forever, and that could not be allowed. But 
they reported from New-Orleans that the engines could not 
work and that the ship was useless ; and at the request of Mr. 
Forbes I consented to send a machinist there to put them in 
such order.as that they might be brought to New-York ; although 
I warned him and the Government that the machinery was 
badly disorganized by the breaking of the ship, and could only 
be got right in the dock and where there were shops and good 
workmen. When Mr. Cameron went there, he found, as he 
told you here, that the condensers were full of mud, of which 
he took two hundred and four buckets fall out of each one ; 
that the pumps were all choked up, and had been cut to pieces 
by running them when the packing was screwed down so hard 
that the brass itself was melted into globules ; that there were 
no tools in the ship, not even a chisel to cut a piece of metal 
with ; and that he had to send ashore for so simple a thing as 
a cold chisel. There, however, he worked with such facilities 
as he could get, doing such things as the engine-drivers of the 
ship ought to have done — or rather such as they ought not to 
have made necessary to be done — ^until he got the engines into 
such order that they could work ; but he reported expressly in 
writing, and here are the papers on the table, that the engines 
could not be put in order until the ship went into dock, and 
there was repaired and brought into line. When ready, the 
ship was run ; and the log and the report of the Commodore 
are on the table — ^by which it appears, that in that disabled 
condition, with the screw loose on the shaft, with the condenser 
sucking air till the vacuum showed only thirteen inches of 
mercury, instead of twenty-seven, (as it would have done if the 
engine was air-tight, as it ought to be,) this great ship, whose 
cross-section is as large as the Persia's, went seven knots an 
hour burning only one thouscmd pounds of coal cm hour. 
Now, these facts are official reports, which I drew out of the 
Department by a subpoena, and which are now before you. I 
should not dare to tell these things of my own knowledge, for 
they are too great to be believed ; but here they are proved 
by the enemy, and not in question. Here I turned to Isher- 
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wood's book again, and found that of the ships of which he 
gives account, very little larger than thePensacola, none of them 
are reported by him to go seven knots, and all of them bum 
more than three times as much coal as the Pensacola — ^they be- 
ing in perfect order and she disabled. I then asked him to 
name any vessel, small or great, in the navy, which could go 
seven knots an hour on a thousand pounds of coal ; and he 
swore that the Ticonderoga could, but said that her log 
was not in the Department. Now, I will undertake to say, 
gentlemen, that the Ticonderoga, which is scarcely half the 
size of the Pensacola, but which has nearly twice as much boiler 
surface as the Pensacola ; cannot go seven knots an hour with 
twice the coal used by the Pensacola ; and I have no doubt her 
log will show that, when produced. It will astonish the oflBcers 
of these ships when they hear that they can go seven knots 
with about ten tons of coal a day ; for they know that seven 
knots is near their fall speed, and that their coal is nearly three 
times ten tons a day. And to make the record of the Pensa- 
cola's outrages complete, I proved to you by Isherwood him- 
self, that they had taken out of her, and jput ashore on Ship 
Islcmd^ the blowers by which her air-tight fire-room was kept 
cool ; in consequence of which the intense heat of a closed 
fdmace-chamber, imsupplied by the forced circulation on which 
air-tight fire-rooms depend for coolness, and by which they are 
the most comfortable of all fire-rooms, became insupportable ; 
so that they were enabled to have the assistance of the com- 
plaints of the firemen in their attempt to destroy and put out 
of sight the engines of the Pensacola ; which they themselves 
show are capable of driving that ship seven knots with a 
thousand pounds of coal an hour, and which, when in order, 
did turn that screw forty-eight revolutions a minute — ^whereas 
now they can only turn it twenty-two, and yet can produce 
these immense results. The history of the Pensacola is more 
diabolical than any thing I have ever read of in the world ; 
and its monstrous nature has deterred me from telling it ex- 
cept to my intimate friends ; for no man who should relate it 
in its simple atrocity, as it has been developed before you by 
the testimony of those most interested in denying the truth 
of the charges made, would be entitled to be believed ; because 
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it is more probable that any one man in the world shotdd 
be mistaken in his information, or should lie, than that such 
deeds as these shonld be perpetrated. But lago and Uriah 
Heep are realities, and not the inventions of an overwrought 
imagination. * 

* The deliberate plan to ruin these engines which has been thus disclosed^ has not yet been giren 
ap, although it is probable that it is near its termination Just now. What the ship did before she 
was on the Florida reefs— what she did when she elicited the pndse both of the enemy and her 
officers — that she can do always under the same conditions ; for an engine is not a thing of pas- 
sions like a man, and does not change its mind. But after the ship was " hogged " by her beating 
on the reefs, the opportunity for destroying the engine was favorable ; and in the confusion of the 
ascent to New-Orleans, it could be done without exciting much attention ; for at that time, the loss 
of one ship was nothing. In order to destroy the engine, they took away the oil ; but on account of 
the immense strength of the machine, they only disabled her, but did not break her down. The 
general impression on board at^that time was that Hibbard had done this fi*om fear, and in order 
to escape from the fight, and such was the talk on board ; but they did not know the real mo- 
tive. The ship was got to New-Orleans, and there the department had a survey with a view to 
condemn her— her engineer preparing her fbr it by allowing her condensers to fill up with mud, 
and by not repairing her disabled pumps, etc. The interference of Mr. Forbes probably saved the 
ship at this time ; and I sent Mr. Cameron down to put her in such order as to bring her to New- 
York. The report of her performance made by Commodore Bell, was very favorable ; but a man 
named Shock, one of Isherwood^s gang, and the fleet engineer, wrote, that in his opinion, all the 
engineering skill in the country could not keep the engine going for twenty-four hours. The 
ship was then left by Mr. Cameron ; and then began a new set of operations, which are now going 
on, whose object is to disable the ship anyhow, and so prevent her flrom bdng brought here for 
repairs ; and, by way of preparation for it, the papers are publishing letters from New-Orleans 
dictated by Isherwood^s tools, as was done f^om Washington in the first case ; of which the follow- 
ing, taken from the Herald^ is a sample : " The flag-ship Pensacola will shortly leave this port for 
the North, for the purpose of eflTecting numerous repairs necessary to keep her afloat, if such a 
thing is desirable, after the following truthful statement M made: . . . The contract for her 
engines was given to an inexperienced party who botched the whole afllidr by putting in engines 
that would not budge a stroke. He then applied for Congressional relief and got it. He then took 
out the first engines and put in others, which were only a fraction better than the first ; but they 
managed, with a high pressure of steam, to propel the ship six miles an hour. The ship and en- 
gines have cost the government more than any two monitor batteries now afioat. To repair her is 
worse tlian usel^s. It would be money saved to the government to take her out in mid ocean and 
send her to Davy Joneses locker. A trial trip of this vessel was made a few days ago, and she 
re€stablis)ied her character for slowness. She could hardly stem the current of the MississippL" 

The first thing to do is to have some suitable tools for the purpose ordered to the ship, and to 
remove those whose presence might prevent it, and then the Pensacola will be used up. There is 
an engineer on board named Purdy, whom I do not know, but Mr. Cameron says he is an intelli- 
gent and honest man, and he will be removed. There is also a first-class fireman named John 
Martin, there, who will be a troublesome witness, and he must be disposed of. They have begun the 
work, however, and Mr. Cameron has Just received a letter dated (m the Pensacola, Dec. 12th, firom 
this John Martin, which he has handed me, and wlilch is as follows : 

" U. a SntAMBB Pehsacola, 

Nbw-Orlbaks, December 12, 1868. 

"Dbar Oambron: I received yours of date Nov. 10th, and was very happy to hear of the im- 
proved condition of your health. I would not write before returning home, were it not for the 
circumstances I am about to relate. 

*' On the night of the tenth inst, the Commodore received a dispatch from Fort Jackson, stating 
that a'mutiny had occurred in the forts. We were therefore turned out at midnight and ordered 
to get up steam with instant dispatch. I was out first, and all went on well under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Purdy, but it was impossible for him to be present in all places at the same moment. 
I heard him four (4) times witliin ten (10) minutes asking how much water was in the boilers. He 
wag answered that there were three and a half (8i) cocks. While he was standing by the throttle- 
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But, yon will ask, how does this man " count his gains '' out 
of all this villainy ? Again, I have but to appeal to him for 
an answer. He has admitted on the stand tliat he extorted 
from Sickels a share of the money paid to Sickels by the 
Government for a cut-off put on a United States ship ; and he 
did it, he says, under the plea of advocating Mr. Sickels's 
plans, which he then approved. But he did not tell you all 

yalye, a yoong man, Mr. Barchard by name, was attending to the water and steam. It seems that 
he was one of the number sent out fh>m Washington who had never seen the Inside of a fire-room 
before ; he did not know the name of the throttle-yalve, as I heard liim asking a coal-heaver what 
it was. While he was engaged as aforementioned, he took It into his block that there was too 
much water in the boiler and wished to be shown what to do. Accordingly some of the men, John 
O. Hogen, I believe, showed him how to blow her down. He then blew her down below the eroton 
sheets^ and as soon as the flues melted or broke for want of water, all the fires in the boiler com- 
menced blowing out on the poor fellows' faces, until they were obliged to leave in order to save 
their lives— which is the same as to save the Union— and not to be blown up with boys scarcely out 
of their mothers* milk, and yet strapped with sword and wearing gold band. I was not on watch 
at the time. Mr. Purdy, therefore, sent for me, and told me to shut off the steam of the starboard 
boiler from the port and run her with her port boiler. At this time three strange engineers came 
on board by order of Com. Bell, fh>m other ships, who acted in the place of the three (8) belonging 
to this, (namely, Mr. Purdy, Oolin, and AbeL) With the asdstance of the port boiler and the small 
boat Holly Hock, we then steamed down the river fifty or seventy miles, when a dispatch-boat 
overtook us, informing us tliat all was settled at the fort; we then turned back and returned to 
New-Orleans. 

"It seems that Mr. Shock is prejudiced agidnst Mr. Purdy, as shown from his directing strange 
engineers to take the place of himself and Second Assistants. Now why not send away the three 
Third Assistants ? I mean the one that burned the boiler and his two comrades, and not those who 
have had some experience. 

*' I pity Mr. Purdy from my heart, and I assure you that the engines worked admirably without the 
slightest trouble. I am constantly employed about them and keep all things in good order. Four 
boiler-makers are working on her now, and if Mr. Purdy stops on her, I am sure she will work 
well, for then they cannot manufacture in Washington engineers by the case, and distribute them 
through the fleet to criticise on what they know nothing about ; all they do know being what they 
read. This Mr. Burchard is one of the last imported box. We have three of the same sort Were 
it not for the old hands of the firemen who are left, I do not know what Mr. Purd^ would do. I 
am not sorry, in a manner speaking, as it will assist Mr. Sickels in proving the capability of the 
engineers who tried to spoil his work, but only succeeded in killing and crippling firemen, and try- 
ing to condemn Mr. Sckels's work, as his noble productions in the line of steam cut-off's are too 
deep for their experience to comprehend. 

"In the event of Mr. Purdy's leaving, may (Jod only pity his successor, as I am sure the fire- 
men will not, provided they escape from the navy with their lives ; this I assure you will be more 
than we expect, through the incapacity of these freshly-manufiEtctured engineers. I am, sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"BOBEBT CAMEROir, "JOHN MABTIIT. 

" Chief Engineer, U. 8. N." 

Well done Isherwood ; Good for Shock I Keep on a little longer, and the poor old Pensacola 
will trouble you no more. Send away Mr. Purdy and Mr. Martin, and put her in charge of some 
of your people fresh from Washington, and she will never come North, but wiU go sure enough to 
•* Davy Jones's locker," as your letter would foreshadow. 

When the Pensacola went to sea, I proposed to the Department to appoint, and pay out of my 
own pocket an engineer for her— Harry Holland, now in China— who knows more about driving an 
engine than all the brass-bound, gold-laced, and sworded beauties In creation ; but they utterly 
refused my request; and afterwards my friend Mr. Cameron offered in writing recently to run that 
ship six months without charge, and he was reftised. This letter shows the reason why. Now 
wiiat is the use of Fort Lafayette and Sing Sng, when TOch fellows as these are at liberty ? 
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of that story ; nor all of the other cases where he has advo- 
cated other people's plans. He did not tell you that he advo- 
cated the plans of Se well's condensers ; whose object is to 
make fresh water for the boilers, but which, from the first one 
tried till now, have made no fresh water, and have left the 
boilers as salt as if there were no surface-condensers, although 
immense sums have been paid for the patents. He did not tell 
you that he advocated Martin's boilers, the patent for which 
is now owned by Montgomery, and had compelled contractors 
to pay the wrong man — as, indeed, is true of the Sewell con- 
densers, the patent for which, as now used, is owned by Bar- 
num.* 

* This condenser swindle is the most barefoced of any jet practised. Sewell, an ez-englneer of the 
navy, and a sort of go-between for Isherwood, who speaks with authority on his account, has a 
patent for a very poor but very expensive way of packing the ends of the tubes used in a sur&ce 
condenser, but has no patent for the surface condenser itself Mr. Pirsson, of this city, a higlily 
honorable and truthfUI gentleman, has a patent for a surface condenser ; one of the features of 
which is, that the tendency to leak is counteracted and no packing is needed for the tubes. Tiila 
condenser is in considerable use, and on the San Jacinto has worked well many years, as certified 
by Isherwood himself, when he was the driver of those engines. Isherwood makes the condensers 
now for the navy, which Infringe Pirsson^a patent, but which yet need to have thdr tube endi 
packed, and then he requires the builders in their contracts to pay Sewell any price he may charge. 
But Sewcirs method of packing the tubes is good for nothing, and Daniel Bamum has the patent, 
granted to him by the Patent Office after an interference with Sewell, who also claimed It, for a good 
way of packing the tubes, which the United States ships are now using under the name of Sewell, and 
for which he is being paid ; while poor Bamum, with his patent in his pocket, is left out In the cold 
and laughed at by this precious pair. Meanwhile Sewell is negotiating with Bamum to buy his 
patent, while he Is receiving the cash which Isherwood compels the contractor! to pay him as if he 
owned it ; and Bamum has asked my advice what to do. I have advised him to sell it cheap, for 
I have seen enough of these villainies to be satisfied that they will rob htm of all if he donH take their 
price. But there is another patent which has to be used also In connection with these condensers 
by which they are prevented from making any fresh water, even after they use Bamum*s packing ; 
which consists in making one pump double-acting, and using one end of it for salt water and one 
for fresh— the piston between being packed with hemp. This piston of course leaks ; and if it leaks 
one per cent, it passes into the fresh water an equal quantity of salt, and at once destroys the wh(de 
effect of the surface condenser ; and it Is impossible on these fast-moving engines to make that pomp 
tight. The consequence is, that from the first one till now, each and every one has made salt water 
just as if there were no surface condenser ; and it has been well known for two years by the De- 
parment ; yet they are going on reproducing them, and the contractors are compelled to pay Ifr. 
Lsmch his patent fee for the means whereby the boilers are salted, and all the cost of surface con- 
densation wasted. Meanwhile Mr. Pirsson would be glad to take for his patent fee the saving in 
cost of construction aZone between his good machine and this worse than useless one, and he 
cannot be heard. All this I wrote to the Secretary a year ago, but without avail 

The Martin boiler is a similar case, and almost as bad. James Montgomery in December, 184B, 
took a patent for vertical water tubular boilers, so arranged as that there were water spaces each 
side of the tube-boxes for the water to circulate downward. The patent was exf^nded In 1869, and 
now is alive ; and it covers this peculiar farm, called Martin's boilers in express terms. But 
when Mon^mery took his patent for this general principle of constraction, he had various forms 
of it shown in drawings, and among other forms that in which the water-tubes are placed above 
the furnace— now called Martin's boilers— and he deposited In the Patent Office a book of drawings 
containing this, among other forms, by way of protecting hhnself against having patents issued 
which might exclude hhn from using some of his own forms if he chose to do so. But when Martin 
was Engineer-hi-Chief he succeeded in getting a patent for this peculiar form of the Mongomeiy 
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In this sort of business, gentlemen, as in killing sheep, when 
the dog once tastes blood his appetite is never cloyed till 
the flock is all killed or the hound is throttled — and so in 
this case. This sort of corruption thus admitted by himself — 
admitted because he knew I had the proof at hand to convict 
him if he denied it — ^has ripened into a system and is carried 
out by rule in the engineer department. They have boldly 
written letters — and I have seen them and advised parties not 

boQer by some mischance ; the only legal effect of which, however, even if Montgomery had not in- 
vented that form, would be to prevent Mongomery firom using It^ not to authorize Martin to use 
M<mtgomery*8 new mode of construction merely because he had arranged it in some new form. 
But as the form itself was old, and Montgomery's own invention, he applied to the office for a patent 
for the same thing, and on the production of the proof that he was its real inventor, and not Mar- 
tin, the office, under Judge Holt, did Iiim all the Justice they could, and granted him the patent 
over Marthi's head. The clahn of the patent U in these words : " I claim the arrangement of the 
series of the tubes placed verttcally or nearly so between an upper and a lower and connecting 
vertical water spaces, when said lower water space is made direcUy over the Jlre^amber, and 
if the draft is returned over eaid lower apaces, and among the vertical tubes ae aet/orih.^^ 
This patent issued in 1863, and In 1861 BIr. Montgomery, being in embarrassed circumstances and 
much out of health, addressed a letter to the Department demandhig the recognition of liis rights, 
to which he received an answer as follows : 

"Njlvt Dspabtmsst, June 22, 1861. 

'* Sot : Your communication of the fifteenth instant has been received. 

** As the payment of all the patent fees is assumed by the contractors for the machinery, who 
engage to hold the government harmless against any claims on account of patents they may iM«, 
your notification should be addressed to the contractors. 

"lamrespectflilly, 

"Your obedient servant, 

"JAMK MONTOOMlBTjlJsq., GiDEOH WkLLES." 

»* Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Now what does that letter mean ? I presume no one will differ with me when I say, that it 
means that the contractors were bound to find out for themselves who owned the patents which 
fbey were to use, and to pay the fees on thehr own responsibility to the real owners ; and so Mr. 
Montgomery took it to mean. But he soon found out that the Department required the cohtractors 
to pay Bfartin die patent fee for these boilers, and so put it in print in their contracts, and that no 
contractor could get his money unless he could produce Martin's receipt ; and so the fact remains 
to this day. The Secretary of the Navy himself does not hesitate to aid in this operation, in which 
the contractors are compelled to pay the wrong man, by writing a letter misleading the true 
owner, who, In poverty and sickness, was struggling to get something out of his property, thus 
lawlessly taken from him. 

Tliat these boilors are a pli^ infringement of Montgomery's patent of 1816, no msm can ques- 
tion; that he holds a second patent for them specifically is apparent on reading the paper ; and 
yet the Department requires the contractors to pay Martin the patent fees, as if his title wert 
unquestioned. By what right is that done ? 

That this condenser they are using is a plain InfHngment of Pirsson's patent is apparent on 
reading the pi^r ; and yet the Department selects one subj^t of a patent, and requires the con- 
tractors to pay Sewell any fee he may charge, while at the same time Bamum owns the patent for 
the very thing used, and both he and Pirsson are unnoticed, except to be plundered. By what 
right Is this done? 

If there is any doubt about the rights of parties, the duty of the Department is clear enough; 
and that i^to refer it to the Courts to settle who is the owner— meanwhile pay no one. And to 
use their power to compel the contractors to pay any one, when there is doubt, is an outrage ; but 
to use it in this way to compel payment to the party against whom the decision of the Patent Office 
has been had, is simply a fraud. 
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to submit to the wrong — in which they call npon contractors 
to pay a thousand dollars for advance copies of the drawings 
on which the engines they have contracted for are to be built ; 
and, as the contractors know that they can be much incon- 
venienced by this bureau by delays, as they perhaps have 
workmen waiting for drawings, they pay these extortions 
rather than do worse.* 

And this book of Isherwood's is another sample of the 
same sort of rascality : a book teeming with fraud, and of no 
possible interest to any man of science on earth, except the 
metaphysician and moral philosopher engaged in defining the 
shadowy boundary which separates the dark regions of moral 
depravity from the scarcely less obscure limits of intellectual 
insanity, to whom it would afford abundant material for re- 
searches in either direction. This book he made the contract- 
ors publish for him at their cost — and it was very costly, as 
you see — while he can compel every engine-driver in the 
navy to buy them for ten dollars apiece. When he was levy- 
ing this tax on the contractors, I protested against it to some ^ 
of them ; saying that I did not care how much money they 
paid him, but I did object to their vitiating the sources of 

* The way they work this gold mine Is this : A young man named Mordock, a clerk in the 
Engineer's office, visited the different contractors for these engines, offering to fkimish them a set of 
detailed drawings in advance of the general drawings for one thousand dollars a set; which he sidd 
were to be made by another person named Whiting, also in the office, out of office hours. The con- 
tractors took it into consideration, and soon had letters firom Whiting asking for their decision. 
They understood what all this meant, and sdd Uiat if Isherwood approved they would do it, of 
course, and he did approve. Whereupon the one thousand dollars were paid, and photographic 
copies of the drawings — worth about five cents a sheet when once the originals are made — ^were 
distributed to the shops. One concern saw the merits of the arrangement so strongly that they 
took two 86ta at one thousand dollars eaeh^ although they are bulling but one engine ; and 
if they wanted duplicates, they could get them for a few shillings by having them traced, or copied, 
as these are, by the photographers. This mine will yield between twenty and thirty thousand 
dollars, as there are between twenty and thirty of these engines bulling ; and as no doubt all have 
done as those I know have done, and as they understood perfectly they must do, or suffer worse 
consequences in rejected work, delayed payments, etc. The concern that took two sets, so as to 
have them in the house handy— like Mrs. Toodles when she bought the door-plate with Thompson 
on itv-understood the game to a charm. 

Time was when I should have said this was simply a piece of knavery ; but I have some doubt 
now, since it has been decided by high authority that the Government does not pay such moneys 
as these, and that a person employed by the €K>vemment to deal with contractors may lawftilly 
derive any advantage, he can out of the contractors* money, so that] it first gets into thehr hands 
before he receives it ; whereas if he takes it directly from the Treasury before they receive it, the 
transaction b fraudulent. Under that prindple I cannot see how this sort of business can be 
condemned ; but it exhibits a sort of spontaneous eruption of greenbacks all over the engineer 
department at Washington, and makes one feel so happy to think that the Gk>vernment don't pay 
these sums, while our faithAil and deserving public officers grow rich, as it were, out of nothing, 
tlutt I am almost sorry even to disturb tlie arrangement by suggesting a doubt as to its himesty. 
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public information, and poisoning the channels through which 
our young men coming up to this business will be compelled to 
draw their instructions. And you see, gentlemen, how serious 
is the consequence ; for he boldly avows the patronage of the 
Navy Department, and says that it " granted permission for 
its publication ;" thereby giving the sanction of our Govern- 
ment to all this fraud and all this ignorance, and overwhelm- 
ing the minds of the imlearned and ignorant who are looking 
for instruction, by the formidable authority of the most intel- 
ligent people on earth, acting through their chosen officers. 
It is a most serious misfortune. 

For my own part, however, I am free to admit that I have 
had the full value of the ten dollars I paid for the book in its 
perusal, in pure fun ; for I laughed over it in my own cham- 
ber alone, as I have seldom laughed over the master-pieces of 
humor or wit which have delighted the world. The farce 
which amused me so much occupies fifty pages of the book, 
and gives an account of an operation performed by this adroit 
juggler and a solemn-looking man in New- York, named 
Waterman, on a very worthy and wealthy gentleman of that 
city, named Hecker. The proposition which this j^air of 
beauties had made to Mr. Hecker, and on which he furnished 
funds for the show, was, that they were going to prove to him 
how steam could " super-heat itself" — I read from the book 
(p. 5) — which is all one with proving how a man could hold 
Hmself out by his waistband at arm's length. Isherwood 
describes this very worthy gentleman, Mr. Hecker, as " an 
amateur engineer of considerable experience, who jprovided 
the funds and gave the benefit of his advice." And it ended, 
as it generally does when an amateur falls into the hands of 
the " professionals," that the amateur lost his money, and they 
carried off the spoils. Still, of course, steam would not " super- 
heat itself;" although they resorted to the very ingenious con- 
trivance which Isherwood says was tlie " ne 'pluB vltra of sim- 
plicity," of taking the steam out of the boiler in a pipe, cooling 
it off in the air, squeezing it through a small hole so as to 
wire-draw it, and then passing it again in a pipe through the 
. original boiler steam, in the expectation that somehow it* 
might pick up more heat than it set out with ; on the principle 
of Mr. Micawber, who always stepped back a few steps so as 
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to get a fair start to go ahead. And Isherwood has devoted 
fifty pages of this book to explaining why it was that the 
man could not hold himself out at arm's length, accompanied 
by tables in which millions of figures are spread out with the 
industry of a demon, and in which coal- weights are carried out 
to tlie one hundred thousandth part of a pound. And the 
general conclusion is, tliat if the engine had been bigger — 
the man larger — he might have lifted himself up with great 
advantage. 

The end of the business is, that Mr. Hecker is using steam 
to grind grain, without expansion, and at a cost of about sixty 
pounds of coal to the barrel of flour, while his neighbors only 
use about twenty ; but they console him with the reflection 
that his mills are like the mills of the gods, which it is said, 
" grind slow, but grind exceeding fine."* 

When I cross-examined Isherwood, and proved by him that 
he was the son of a widow named Eliza Green, who had been 
left in poverty, and had been supported by him, you perhaps 
might have thought that I was intruding too far into the pri- 
vate relations of his life ; but I had a motive which was not 
mere curiosity. I had in my hand when I asked that ques- 
tion the evidence of the fact that on Saturday last, when 
Isherwood was in New- York " on public business," this poor 
widow, Eliza Green, subscribed for eight thousand dollars of 
New- York City stocks at six per cent premium ; and I know 
that for the last two years she had more than once aided our 
New- York finances out of her great resources. And I brought 
forward the subject merely to express my pleasure that, as in 
the days of Israel, we have a poor widow whose barrel never 
wastes, and whose cruse never fails ; and to say that I think 
there should be an act of Congress compelling the families of 
public officers, when they invest their immense surpluses like 
these, to invest them in United States securities at par, and 

* This Waterman is the person who came to the rescue of Isherwood last winter when I was 
exposing these outrages in the Timst oyer the signature of " Yindex," by answering me oyer the 
signature " Crucis ;" and to the extent of Us poor ability he lias done Ids share towards imposing 
these abortions upon the country. Jn one of the letters he thus explains the resemblance of Mr. 
Becker's mills to those mythical ones I haye referred to : **J/ the Messrs. Hecker find it beneficial 
to the success of their business to conduct their milling operations by a system requiring more 
power to grind a barrel of flour than the Brooklyn mill proprietors do, and if they use the power 
of the engines for other than milling purposes, at the same time, then it is a commercial question 
for them to decide, and not one in relation to oai-offs." They might qm more power than their 
neighbors, but they don't. 
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not to pay a premixini for State stocks, by whicli the credit of 
the Government is injured. Or perhaps I do Isherwood wrong 
- — and if I do I must ask his pardon — ^for perhaps he went to 
New-York to induce this lady to invest in United States 
stocks, and failed in his persuasions.* 

And now, gentlemen, I have but one more remark to make, 
which is this : that having exposed to the country the ignor- 
ance, fraud, and Corruption, which disgrace our Navy Depart- 
ment ; having shown you the reasons why our navy is a fail- 
ure, and the certainty that these people are going on still 
further to destroy its value forever ; I call upon the President 
to interpose his power to arrest this evil before it becomes ir- 
reparable. And if that amiable, honest, patriotic, and very 
able man, Abraham Lincoln, (for I believe him to be all these, 
although I voted against him,) cannot bring his mind to the 
disagreeable task of cleansing this Augean stable, then let 
Congress come to his aid, and abolish the Navy Department 
entirely ; substituting for it Commissioners of Admiralty, as 
in England, and filling the commission with such men as 
Roberts, or Forbes, or Vanderbilt — men who have built navies 
themselves, and have borne the flag of our country, in asso- 
ciation with their own private signals, to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, with credit and profit to themselves and to our 
great national honor. And I now say that such a system is 
vastly better than our present one, even if such men as now 
wield the power so disgracefully had never lived, or were to 
die to-morrow. 

I thank you, gentlismen, for your patient attention, and I 
trust that our labors will not have been in vain. 

* It may seem from these exposures that I have some personal or private cause for pusiBhlng 
this man ; but I certainly hare none. life is too short to be spent in pursuing every knave who, 
in the providence of God, is permitted to afflict the world by his presence ; and until th^ crimes 
become too ii^urious to the public, I never interfere. I have frequently said of Isherwood, that I 
consider him the right man in the wrong place *, and that I would at any time sign a recommend- 
ation for his promotion to the situation where his abilities could be usefully employed— the podtion 
of Secretary of the Treasury. And my reason is this— that beginning in poverty, and having no 
visible means of increasing Ub store except liis wages as an engine-driver in the navy, (always 
excepting these little matters of advocating plans he approved,) he has grown rich, and does not 
hesitate to say to his friends that he has more money than he knows how to spend. Now if such 
talents had been possessed by Secretary Chase, and applied by him to the sixty millions of gold 
income which the country has, we should never have had to issue greenbacks, and the treasury 
would be fUU of real money. But it may not be too late yet ; and no doubt the patriotic and very 
able Secretary of the Treasury would take pleasure in recognising such superior qualifications— for 
it is the mark of true greatness that it has no jealoostes—and in resigning in his fitvor if Isher- 
wood would only show him how he does it. 
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each, and will pablinh one every two weeks, in uniform style with the " Life of Grant," 
"Life of Archbishop Hughes," " Life of Butler,'* " McClellan'p Life and Campaigns," etc. 
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MAJOK-GENERAL GRANT. 



Majob-General Ultbses S. Gb vnt, the commander of 
the military division of the Mississippi, which embraces 
within its limits the Departments of the Qhio, of the Cam- 
berland and of the Tennessee, with their corresponding 
armies, and includes all the country bounded by the Mis- 
sissippi river on the west, the States of Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and North Carolina on the east, the lakes dn the 
north, and all that these armies may conquer on the south, 
was bom at Point Pleasant, Clermont county, Ohio, on the 
27th of April, 1822. He is, therefore, in his forty-second 
year. His ancestors were Scotch, which doubtless ac- 
counts for his pertinacity of character. His early youth 
was spent at his native place, and he obtained his educa- 
tion at a district-school near (Jeorgetown, Brown county, 
Ohio. He was not considered a remarkably bright youth, 
and was nicknamed by his mother " Useless" Grant in- 
Btead of Ulysses. But there are several events of his 
early life which give evidence of his smartness. 

THE BBITISH CLAIM GEITEBAL GRANT. 

It is no sooner publicly known that we have a noted 
man or a smaft (general tlian the British at once lay claim 
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to him as a former subject of their realm. They asserted 
that " Stonewall Jackson" was born in the midland coun- 
ties of England ; that General Butler was a runaway car- 
penter, who deserted his wife and child in England, and 
also that President Lincoln was a native of Great Britain. 
But their most ridiculous claim is in the following article, 
from the Montrose (Scotland) Standard : — 

THE FEDERAL GENERAL GRANT. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that this gallant sol- 
dier is a native of Kirriemuir, but, nevertheless, such is 
the case. General Grant's father was once grieve on 
Kinordine, then farmer of Ballhall, and latterly a manu- 
facturer in Kirriemuir. The general himself, however, 
bad something of the young Norval in him, and disdained 
the humble occupation of feeding his father's flocks, and 
sighed to follow to the field some warlike lord. Heaven 
not seeming hastily to grant his longing desires, he enlisted 
in the Life Guards; but, not finding them to suit histim- 
bitious views, he "levanted," and now assumes the cocked 
hat in the Federal army. On hearing another praise him 
as being a thorough soldier, an old man who knew him 
well, remarked : — " Deed, he may weel be a guid fechter, 
for he was glibe at it fin he wiz a laddie." 

It is really amusing to peruse the above paragraph. 
The journal from which it is taken asserts that Grant is a 
deserter from the Life Guards — a regiment in which there 
is not a man under six feet in height. The interview be- 
tween the Kentuckians and Grant, at Louisville, sets forth 
that the General is rather a short man than otherwise, and 
on the field of Chattanooga he is described as a Mittle old 
man — ^though not really old." 

GRANT'S EARLY YOUTH. 

When General Grant was at school, his companions 
often told a story about a horse-trade he was once engaged 
in. The boys used to adsert'that when he was about 
twelve years old, his father sent him a few miles into the 
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country to buj a horse from a man named Ealston. The 
old gentleman told Ulysses to offer Ralston fifty dollars at 
first. If he wouldn't take that, to offer fifty-five dollars, 
and to go on as high as sixty dollars, if no less would 
make the purchase. The embryotic major-general started 
off with these instructions fully impressed upon his mind. 
He called upon Mr. Ralston and told him he wished to 
buy the horse. 

" How much did your father tell you to give for him ?" 
was the very natural inquiry from the owner of the steed. 

"Why," said Ulysses, "he told me to offer you fifty 
dollars ; and if that wouldn't do to give you fifty-five dol- 
lars ; and if you wouldn't take less than sixty dollars^ to 
give you that." 

Of course sixty dollars was the price. 

" But," added the boy, " although father said sixty, I 
have made up my mind to give you only fifty, so you may 
take that or nothing." 

Ulysses got the horse. ^ 

About the same period of his life — ^twelve years old- 
Grant had among his school-fellows his own cousin, whose 
parents were British subjects who had settled in Canada, 
and were possessed with the 'Strong prejudices of that 
province against the Americans. This cousin, whose 
name was John, was imbued with the same feelings as 
his parents, and, although he was being educated in 
America, he could not help occasionally letting fly a few 
remarks after their style. 

On one occasion the cousins were engaged in a sharp 
discussion on the subject of love of countiy and the duty 
owed to rulers. 

"U. S.," said John, "you talk a great deal about 
Washington. He was nothing better than a Rebel. He 
fought against his king." 

"Now look here, Jack," said Grant, "you must stop 
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that, or 111 give you a thrashing. Mother says I must 
npt fight, but must forgive my enemies. You may abuse 
me as much as you please ; but if you abuse Washing- 
ton I'll off coat and let into you if you were ten times my 
cousin, and then mother may afterwards whip me as much 
as she likes." 

Jack stood his ground, and so did Grant, until they 
came to hard blows, when the former got the worst of it. 

When TJ. S. reached home his face betrayed evidence 
of the struggle. 

" So you have been fighting," said the mother. 

Ulysses explained the whole of the circumstances, with- 
out addition or detraction. 

The worthy matron began making preparations to give 
Ulysses the promised castigation, when the fkther inter- 
posed and saved him. 

" Wife,** said the old gentleman, " he does not deserve 
to be punished. He has only stood up for his country, 
and the boy who will fight in defence of the honor and 
integrity of the name of Washington will rise, if God 
spares his life, to be a man, and a Christian, too." 

HB ENTEB8 WEST PQiElTF AND GBADUATES- 
dLASSMATES. 

After gaining what might be considered as a fair ordi- 
nary education, young Grant, through the influence of a 
few friends, obtained an introduction into the Military 
Academy at West Point He was admitted as a cadet 
during the year 1839, he being then seventeen years of 
age. He steadily progressed m his studies, showing evi- 
dences more of pertinacity — ^holding on firmly to every 
thing he acquired — ^than of dashing brilliancy. He 
graduated on the 30th day of June, 1843, standing No. 21 
fi) a class of thirty-nine members. Among his class- 
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mates were the following officers of the present war, with 
their grades in the class of 1843 : — 

Major-General William B. Franklin, of Pennsylvania, 
now in command of the Nineteenth army corps, graduated 
first. 

Colonel William P. Reynolds, of Ohio, aide-de-camp on 
the staff of General Fremont as commander of the Moun- 
tain Department, and major of engineers, graduated fifth. 

Brigadier-General Isaac F. Quinby, of New Jersey, 
originator and first colonel of the Thirteenth New York 
two-years Yolunteers, and since general in the Army of 
the Potomac, graduated sixth. 

Major-General John J. Peck, of New York, now com- 
mander of the District of North Carolina, in General 
Butler's Department, graduated eighth. 

Major-General Joseph Jones Reynolds, of Indiana, 
recently chief of staff of Generals Rosecrans and Thomas 
as commanders of the Army of the Cumberland, and now 
commander of the forces in the city of New Orleans, 
graduated tenth. 

Colonel James A. Hardie, aide-de-camp to the com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, and Assistant Adju- 
tant-General at those headquarters, graduated eleventh. 

Colonel Henry F. Clark, aide-de-camp to the commander 
of the Army of the Potomac, in charge of the comnjissary 
department of that army, graduated twelfth. 

Samuel G. French, of New. Jersey, a renegade and 
a major-general in the rebel ranks, graduated fourteenth. 

Major-General Christopher Colon Augur, of New York, 
commander of the Department of Washington, and of the 
Twenty-second army corps, graduated sixteenth. 

Franklin Gardner, of New York and Iowa, a renegade 
and major-general of the rebel army, captured at Port 
Hudson, graduated seventeenth. 

M^jor-Gkneral Charles S. Hamilton, of New York, for 
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merly of the Army of the Poton:.ac, and afterwards of the 
Tennessee under General Grant, graduated twenty-sixth. 

Major-Gleneral Frederick Steele, of New York, formeriy 
of the Army of the Tennessee, ^nd now commander of 
the Army of Arkansas, graduated thirtieth. 

Brigadier-Gleneral Kufus Ingalls, of Maine, Quartor- 
master-General of the Army of the Potomac, graduated 
thirty-second. 

Brigadier-General Henry M. Judah, of Maryland and 
New York, commander of a division of the Twenty-third 
army corps, gpraduated thirty-fifth ; and other officers con- 
nected with the belligerent armies. 

From the above list it will be seen that General Grant, 
although graduating lower than ten of those mentioned, 
now commands a force much larger than the whole put 
together. 

BHPTBBS the innTED states ABMY— MEXICO 
— BEGIMEITFAL COMPANIOliB. 

On the first day of July, 1843, the subject of our sketch 
entered the United States regular army, as a brevet 
second-lieutenant of infantry. He became connected 
with the Fourth regiment of regular infantry, then sta- 
tioned in Missouri and Missouri Territory. Brevet Second- 
Lieutenant Grant remained in this region until ordered 
into Texas. He was at Corpus Christi at the time he 
received his full commission as second-lieutenant of the 
Seventh infantry, which bore date from September 30, 
1845. He joined the army of General Taylor, who had 
in 1845 been appointed to the command of the troops in 
Texas, and participated in the battles of Palo Alto, May 
8, 1846, and Resaca de la Palma, May 9, 1846. He had, 
however, on the previous November, rejoined his old 
regiment, the Fourth infantry. He also took part in the 
brilliant operations of General Taylor along the Rio 
Grande, and in the battle of Monterey, September 23> 
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1846, at which place tiie troo^js nnder General Taylor 
defeated a superior force of Mexicans posted in strong 
works of intrenchment. 

Previous to the surrender of Yera Oriiz, March 29, 

1847, the Fourth infantry was transferred to General 
Scott's command before that city, and Lieutenant Grant 
was transferred with his regiment. He took part in the 
siege operations of that place, and afterwards advanced 
under the commanding general to the Mexican capital. 

During the month of April, 1847, Lieutenant Grant was 
appointed regimental quartermaster. As such he partici- 
pated in the various contests until the United States army 
occupied the city of Mexico. 

But, although the staff appointment held by Lieutenant 
Grant at that time did not necessarily involve his entering 
into the actual strife, still his brave disposition prevented 
him from keeping out of it. At the battle of Molino del 
Rey, September 8, 1847, he behaved with such distin- 
guished gallantry that he was awarded by Congress a bre- 
vet of first-lieutenant, to date from the day of that battle. 
Lieutenant Grant, however, declined the honor of a-brevet, 
and was, therefore, promoted to the full rank of first-lieu- 
tenant, to date from September 16, 1847. He behaved 
with still more distinguished gallantry during the remain- 
der of the operations before the city of Mexico, but espe- 
cially at the battle of Chapultepec, September 13, 1847. 
The following extracts are from the official reports to the 
War Department relative to this battle : — 

In the report of Captain Horace Brooks, Second artil- 
lery, of the battle of Chapultepec, he says : — 

I succeeded in reaching the fort with a few men. Here 
Lieutenant XT. S. Grant, and a few more men of the Fourth 
infantry, found me, and, by a joint movement, after an ob- 
stinate resistance, a strong field-work was carried, and the 
enemy's right was completely turned. 
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The report of Major Francis Lee, commanding tb© 
Fourth Infantry, of the battle of Chapultepec, says :— ^ 

At the first barrier the enemy was in strong force, which 
rendered it necessary to advance with caution. This was 
done, and when the head of the battalion was within short 
musket range of the barrier, Lieutenant Grant, Fourth 
infantry, and Captain Brooks, Second artillery, with a few 
men of their respective regiments, by a handsome move- 
ment to the left, turned the right flank of the enemy, and 
the barrier was carried. * * * Second-Lieutenant 
Grant behaved with distinguished gallantry on the 13th 
and 14th. * * * 

The report of brevet Colonel John Garland, command- 
ing the First brigade, of the battle of Chapultepec, says : — 

The rear of the enemy had made a stand behind a breast- 
work, from which they were driven by detachments of the 
Second artillery, under Captain Brooks, and the Fourth 
infantry, under Lieutenant Grant, supported by other 
regiments of the division, after a short but sharp conflict. 
* ^ I recognized the command as it came up, mounted 
a howitzer on the top of a convent, which, under the direc- 
tion of Lieutenant Grant, Quartermaster of the Fourth 
infantry, and Lieutenant Ledrum, Third artillery, annoyed 
the enemy considerably. * * * j nmst not omit to 
call attention to Lieutenant Grant, Fourth infantry, who 
acquitted himself most nobly upon several occasions i nder 
my own observation. 

In this particular mention of officers for gallantn and 
good conduct, besides the officers of his own staff, Ge ieral 
Garland names but one other officer besides LieuU nant 
Grant out of his whole brigade. 

General Worth's report, September 16, also s^^aks 
highly of Lieutenant Grant. 

For gallant and meritorious conduct at the battle of Cha- 
pultepec Lieutenant Grant received a brevet of captt in of 
the regular army, to date from September 13, 1847. Th« 
brevet was awarded by Congress during the sesa * o^ 
1849-50, and was confirmed during January, \ 850 
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Among the regimental companions of Lieut. Grant, 
during the Mexican war^ we find the following officers of 
the present struggle : — 

Brigadier-General George A. McCall, recently com- 
mander of the division of Pennsylvania Yoluhteers, known 
as the " Pennsylvania Reserve Corps" in the Army of the 
Potomac ; then captain. 

Lieut. Colonel Robert C. Buchanan, of the Fourth 
regular infantry, post commander ; then captain. 

Brigadier-General Henry Prince, commander of the 
Second division of the Third army corps ; then adjutant. 

Major-General C. C. Augur, commander of the Twenty- 
second army corps and Department of Washington ; then 
second-lieutenant. 

Brigadier-General Henry M. Judah, division com- 
mander in the Twenty-third army corps ; then second- 
lieutenant. 

Brigadier-General Alexander Hays, division commander 
in the Second army corps ; then second-lieutenant. 

Brigadier-General David A. Russell, the gallant divi- 
sion commander in the Sixth army corps ; then second- 
lieutenant. 

The first four of the above officers outranked Lieutenant 
Grant during the war. 

OBEGtOTr-KESIGHTATIOTr-CIVIL LIFE. 

After the war with Mexico had ended the Fourth regu- 
lar infantry came to New York, and for some time Lieu- 
tenant Grant was stationed in this State. The regiment 
was divided among the various forts and defences of the 
Northern frontier and in Michigan. 

During the year 1852 the Fourth infantry was ordered 
to the Department of the Pacific, and the battalion to 
which Lieutenant Grant was attached had its head-quar- 
ters at Fort Dallas, Oregon. While in this territory Lieu- 
tenant Grant received his promotion to a captaincy, with 
a commission dating from August, 1853 
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Oa the 31st of Julj, 1854, Captain Grant resigned his 
connection with the United States Army. 

After his resignation Captain Grant made his residence 
in the city of St. Louis. He was engaged in commercial 
pursuits in that place until the year 1859, when he re- 
moved to Galena, Illinois, where he became connected in 
partnership with his father in the leather trade. It was 
in reference to his connection with this business that he 
made his noted reply to the politicians, who visited him 
at Vicksburg for the sole purpose of getting him into con- 
versation about politics. While one of them was in the 
midst of the most flowery rhetoric General Grant inter- 
rupted him with — 

" There is no use of talking politics to me. I know 
nothing about that subject, and, furthermore, I dont know 
of any person among my acquaintances who does. But," 
continued he, " there is one subject with which I am per- 
fectly acquainted ; talk of that, and I am your man." 

"What is that. General?" asked the politicians, in 
surprise. 

" Tanning leather," replied General Grant. 

THE BBBELLXOTT-COLONEIr-BBiaADIBB 
GENEBAIr-BELMONT. 

The subject of our sketch was thus engaged in the 
leather business at the time the rebellion broke out in 
April, 1861, and when a call was made by the President 
for troops he at once offered his services to the country, 
through the Governor of the State in which he then 
resided — Illinois. Governor Yates, being of the opinion 
that he could use the services of the candidate to better 
advantage near his own person, appointed him an aid on 
his staff and mustering-officer of Illinois volunteers. He 
retained this position until June 15, 1861, when he was 
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appointed Colonel of the Twenty-first regiment of Illinois 
Volunteers, organized at Mattoon, 111., on that day. 

The regiment was for some time^^tationed at Caseyville, 
and as soon as ready for active service was ordered into 
Missouri. About the middle of July, 1861, it was sta- 
tioned along the Hannibal and Hudson Railroad, in the 
northern part of that State, and formed part of General 
Hurlb«t's forces. It was afterwards stationed in the 
neighborhood of Mexico, Missouri, where it was incorpo- 
rated with General Pope's troops, and during the early 
part of August garrisoned Pilot Knob. During the next 
week it marched to Ironton, Missouri, and shortly after 
garrisoned Marble Creek, Mo. These movements occu- 
pied most of the time until August 23, 1861, when Colonel 
Grant was detached from the command of his regiment 
and appointed a brigadier-general of United States vol- 
unteers, with rank and commission from May It, 1861. 

General Grant was soon after his appointment placed 
in command of the post of Cairo, and his forces ;1;v?e8|. 
afterwards increased by the addition of troops^'orgahized 
under General McClernand. The post of Cairi) djiclnS^d 
within its jurisdiction the Missouri shore of thi8K,;ilissi8- 
sippi river from Cape Girardeau to New Madrid. .J^t 
this time Kentucky was supposed to be neutral ; but the 
Rebel troops were stationed so close on its borders that 
they never hesitated to cross into that State, if by so 
manoeuvring they could gain any advantage over the 
Union troops. General Grant soon found this out, and, 
being determined to be even with the Rebels, occupied 
Paducah, Ky., at the mouth of the Tennessee river, on 
September 6, 1861. Nineteen days after he took posses- 
sion of Smithlaud, at the mouth of the Cumberland 
river, and by these movements not only blockaded the 
rivers against the running of supplies into the States in 
rebellion, but also secured two fine bases of operation for 
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future movemeats. He garrisoned each of these posts 
with strong bodies of troops, but still retained his head- 
quarters at Cairo. 

The personal appearance of General Grant at this time 
was any thing but complimentary to the great man, and, 
when compared with the bright buttons and glittering 
shoulder-straps of his first and second lieutenants, was very 
remarkable. He would move about with his attire cast 
about his person as if thrown on and left to fall as it 
might please, taking no care or trouble about his appear- 
ance, and in the place of the usual military hat and gold 
cord was an old, battered "stovepipe" — one that his sub- 
ordinates would perhaps not pick up in the street. In 
hia mouth he always carried a black-looking segar, and he 
seemed to be perpetually smoking. 

Some one speaking rather sarcastically about his stove- 
pipe hat and his passion for segars, was taken up by one 
of Grant's friends, who said that " such a stovepipe as 
Grant should be allowed to smoke." 

Under orders from the Commander of the West, to 
which Cairo and its surroundings, now formed into a 
district, belonged, General Grant made an onward move- 
ment or reconnoissance down the Mississippi river toward 
the coast of Southeast Missouri. The object of the move- 
ment was to destroy the Rebel camp at Belmont, opposite 
Columbus, both of which places had been taken posses- 
sion of by the Rebels, and the latter fortified. On the 
Tth of November, the forces under General Grant, con- 
sisting of two brigades, landed and were met by the 
Rebels, who were driven before them in disorder. But 
the Rebel gaijpisons at Hickman and Columbus soon 
crossed over the river to aid the defeated forces on the 
Missouri shore. General Grant's troops now were out- 
numbered, and he had to fall back to the boats, and by 
.hem to the posts of Cairo and on the Ohio river. 
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The evidence in relation to the affair at Belmont, now 
tioroughlj sifted, makes these facts, we think, clear — 

I. That the movement upon the enemy was ordered by 
General Fremont for a specific purpose, its necessity being 
by no means established. 

II. That the commander at Cairo had no discretion in 
the premises, except as to the time and lAanner of his 
attack. 

III. That the attack was well planned and brilliantly 
executed, our troops displaying a degree of bravery that 
entitles them to the highest praise. 

IV. That after the victory was achieved the ardor of 
the victors caused them to temporarily leave their ranks 
for the purpose of destroying the'enemy^s camp. 

V. That when thus in disorder they were assailed by 
the enemy, then strongly reinforced, but gallantly suc- 
ceeded in cutting their way through to their boats, bring- 
ing off their trophies from the field, though reluctantly 
leaving many of the wounded and dead. 

VI. That the affair, of no consequence in its effects 
upon the progress of the war, was a victory for our arms, 
and as such must be recorded. 

All this is established ; and if the war had no worse 
things to record against the honor of our troops than the 
battle of Belmont we should have cause for rejoicing. 

DISTBICT COMMANDER-PORTS HENRY AND 
DONELSON. / 

The removal of General Fremont from the command of 
the Department of the West, and the appointment of 
General Halleck to that position, for some time delayed 
General Grant's operations ; but on the 20tb of December, 
1861, General Halleck, appreciating the military ability 
of General Grant, extended his command, which made it 
then one of the largest divisions in the country, and, by 
special orders No. 18 of that date, gave him the superior 
charge of the District of Cairo, which included all the 
southern part of Illinois, that part of Kentucky west of 
the Cumberland river, and the southern counties of Mis- 
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Bouri, south of Cape Girardeau. All the troops stationed 
abng: the banks of the Ohio river, on both sides, east of 
Caledonia and to the mouth of the Cumberland, formed 
part of the District of Cairo, and came under General 
Grant's command at this time. 

As soon as General Grant had gotten his troops together 
» in the shape and position he wanted them, he started on 
an expedition which, although presenting no important 
resulfs in itself, formed the basis of one of the finest and > 
most successful of the early campaigns of the war. On 
Wednesday, 'January 16th, 1862, he, having divided his 
force into five columns, started from different points of the 
south shore of the Ohio river into the interior of that part 
of the State of Kentucky between the Tennessee and 
Mississippi rivers. These five colunms met at the proper 
time and place, at the appointed rendezvous, near the 
Rebel lines. Of the united force, which consisted of nine- 
teen regiments of infantry, four regiments and two com- 
panies of cavalry, and seven batteries of artillery. General 
Grant assumed the superior command. 

The division, larger than many of the modem corps, 
moved in a triangular direction through that part of Ken- 
tucky in the rear of Fort Henry and the defences of Col- 
umbus, and returned in safety to the base of operations 
along the Ohio river. 

On the 1st of February, 1862, he again divided his 
forces into two divisions and four brigades. One brigade 
he stationed at Cairo, under the charge of General Paine, 
who was made commander of that post and Mound City. 
Another brigade, under acting General Morgan, he sta- 
tioned at Bird's Point, and the other two brigades he 
formed into a divisipn under General McClemand. 

Having thus secured his rear from surprise, he, with 
his last force — ^the First Division of the District of Cairo-:^ 
on the 3d of February, started on his expedition against 
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Fort Henry, on the Tennessee river, which defensive 
position he occupied on Februarj 6th, without a fight. 
Having garrisoned the place, he did not rest here, but 
immediately began moving his forces overland towards 
Fort Donelson, on the Cumberland river. The navy, 
which had attacked this fort, had been repulsed, and it 
became necessary to reduce the place by regular military 
operations. The military — which by this time had been 
greatly reinforced — arrived, and was divided into three 
divisions. 

On the 12th of February, only six days after the fall of 
Fort Henry, General Grant began investing the Rebel 
position at Fort Donelson, which was fifteen miles distant 
from the captured fort on the Tennessee. This Rebel work 
was far more extensive than the one taken on the 6th, and 
was garrisoned by about twenty thousand men, under 
Generals Pillow, Floyd and Buckner. 

The attack commenced on the morning of the 13th of 
February, and was continued with great vigor on the 14th 
and 15th. 

During these four days and nights the troops — ^ther 
certainly green in the hardships of campaigning — were 
exposed to all the inclemencies of the worst kind of 
weather known in that latitude, and, having to march 
light, were not provided with shelter. 

On the night of the 15th General Grant, by dint of hard 
fighting and good manoeuvres, managed to secure all the 
commanding positions around the Rebel works This 
fact was discovered by the Rebels, and a brigade com- 
manded by General Floyd, that had been stationed in the 
most advantageous position in the rear of the Rebel 
works, at once took advantage of their locality and beat 
a retreat, leaving their companions within the works to do 
^ hatever they felt inclined to — either run, fight or surren- 
d^r. General Pillow also deserted the post, Generd 
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Buckner, the only commandiDg officer remaining, seeing 
that resistance would then be worse than useless, opened 
a correspondence with General Grant under a flag of truce. 
The following is a copy of the documents, and Grant's 
reply plainly sets forth the man : 

HXAD-QUABTIBS, FOBT DONELSON, Feb. 16, 1862. 

Sir — In consideration of all the circumstances i govern- 
ing the present situation of affairs at this station, I pro- 
pose to the commanding officer of the Federal forces the 
appointment of commissioners to agree upon terms of 
C£4>itulation of the forces and fort under my command, 
and in that view suggest an armistice until twelve o'clock 
to-day. I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant^ S. B. BTJCKNER, 

Brigadier-General, C. S. A. 

To Brigadier-Cteneral Grant, commanding United 
States forces near Fort Donelson. 

General Grant replied as follows : — 

Head-quarters, Army in the Field,) 
Camp near Donelson, Feb. 16, 1862. ) 
To (General S B. Buokner, Confederate Army : — 

Yours of this date, proposing an armistice and appoint- 
ment of commissioners to settle terms of capitulation, is 
just received. No terms other than an unconditional and 
immediate surrender can be accepted, I propose to move 
immediately upon your works. I am, sir, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, U. S. GRANT, 
Brigadier-General, U. S. A., Commanding. 

This reply was very distasteful to the aristocratic 
Buckner ; but, knowing that he could not make any vigor- 
ous opposition to another assault, he was compelled to 
submit, which he did very ungraciously in the following 
reply : — 

Head-quarters, Dover, Tenn., Feb. 16, 1862. 
To Brigadier-General U. S. Grant, U. S. A. :— 

Sir — The distribution of the forces under my command, 
incident to an unexpected change of commanders, and 
the overwhelming force under your command, comp^ 
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me, notwithstanding the brilliant success of the Confeder- 
ate arms yesterday, to accept the ungenerous and un- 
chivalrous terms which you propose. I am, sir, your 
Tery obedient servant, S. B. BXJCKNER, 

Brigadier-General, C. S. A. 

At Fort Henry, the Rebel General Tilghman, staff and 
sixty men were taken prisoners, the rest having moved 
to support the garrison at Fort Donelson. At Fort Donel- 
Bon the results were still more glorious. Besides the fort 
itself, which was valuable in our hands in preventing 
blockade runners passing up the Cumberland iuuO the 
Rebel territory, the Union forces took General Buckner, 
nearly 14,000 prisoners, 3,000 horses, 48 field-pieces, It 
heavy guns, 20,000 stand of arms, and a large quantity of 
commissary stores. The official reports state the Rebel 
losses to have been 231 killed, 1,007 wounded, and 13,829 
prisoners. Total, 15,067. The Union loss was 446 killed, 
1,735 wounded, and 150 prisoners. Total, 2,331. Grant's 
forces having to fight in the open field against the Rebels 
in intrenchments accounts for his much heavier loss in 
killed and wounded. 

These victories were most important in their results, 
as they opened up both the Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers to our war-vessels, which were to co-operate with 
our armies moving along their banks. 

But this was not all. A body of Rebels, about a thou- 
sand strong, that had been sent to help the garrison 
defending Fort Donelson, was very nicely decoyed into 
the Union lines on February 20, and of course became 
prisoners. On the same day Clarksville fell into the hands 
of the Unionists, and three days after Nashville, the capital 
of Tennessee, was occupied by Union troops, from whom 
it has never again been wrested. 

As the lines of the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, 
which i^ormed the centre' if the rebel position in that 
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vicinity, w'ere thus broken up, the wings at Columbus and 
Bowling Green naturally fell through of their own weight. 
Thus Kentucky was redeemed from Rebel military rule, 
and the United States flag waved over the State of Ten- 
nessee, from which, as prophesied in the official reports of 
the aflfeir, it was never again removed. 

As a reward for his skill and pertinacity during this 
campaign, Brigadier-General Grant was promoted to the 
rank of major-general of volunteers, to date from the sur- 
render of Fort Donelson, February 16, 1862. 

A very curious anecdote is told of General Halleck, in 
connection with General Grant, at this particular period. 
General Grant's troops were composed in the main part 
of Illinois and Indiana men. The reports of General 
Grant's fondness for whiskey had been very freely circu- 
lated by those who were jealous of his rising fame, and a 
deputation of the Illinoisians paid a visit to General Hal- 
leck at his head-quarters in St. Louis. 

" You see, General," said the spokesman, " we have a 
number of Illinois volunteers under General Grant, and it 
is not safe that their lives should be entrusted to the care of a 
man who so c?instantly indulges in whiskey. Who knows 
what blunder he may commit ?" 

" Well, gentlemen," said the commander' of the depart- 
ment, " I am satisfied with General Grant, and I have no 
doubt you will soon be." 

While the deputation were staying at the hotel, the news 
arrived of the capture of Fort Donelson and thirteen 
thousand prisoners. General Halleok posted the intelli- 
gence himself on the hotel news-bulletin, and as he did so 
ho remarked : — 

" If General Grant is such a drunkard, and can win such 
victories as these, I think it is my duty to issue an order 
that any person found sober in St. Louis to-night shall be 
punished with fine and imprisonment " 
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The people of St. Loais took the hint, and got " pretty 
jolly," and among the most " happy" of the crowd was 
the temperance delegation frtm Illinois. 

DISTRICT OF WEST l.ENNESSEB— SHILOH. 

After this victory Major-General Grant's district was 
further extended by general order, and was now known as 
the District of West' Tennessee. The order for General 
Grant to assume command of the district bore the date of 
February 14, 1862, in compliment of his brilliant opera 
tions in Tennessee on that and the following two days. 

For some little time General Grant apparently remained 
inactive, but really was engaged in forwarding his troops 
up the Tennessee river to Pittsburg Landing. When a 
BuflBcient force had reached the rendezvous General Grant 
went on himself to take command. The object of the 
movement was to concentrate in that part of Tennessee 
the whole of the forces under both Generals Grant and 
Buell, and then to make a combined attack upon A. S. 
Johnston's ahd Beauregard's position at Corinth — an im- 
portant junction of the railroad from the north to New 
Orleans and from the east to Memphis. 

The Rebels, having information of the intended move- 
ment, concentrated the whole of their forces upon that 
portion of the advancing army that was rendezvousing at 
Pittsburg Landing, with the double object of preventing 
the junction of the two armies and with the hope of de- 
feating each in detail. If Grant could be beaten before 
Buell arrived, the Rebels were sure to be able to over- 
match the forces of the latter ; and if he could only be 
forced back, the way was open to recover the whole of 
the lost ground in Kentucky and Tennessee. Having 
very heavy forces, a steady plan and determined will, 
Johnston felt quite sure of his victory. 

Grant at the same time was only waiting for Buell ti 
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arrwe, to make the attack npor the Rebels. Oq April 4 
and 5 skirmishing took place along the whole line, and 
on the latter daj the pickets ware driven in. Grant sent 
out a force on the first day and repulsed the Rebels, 
driving them five miles. On Saturday, the 5th, the Rebels 
made a bolder push upon the lines, but were handsomely 
repulsed. At an early hour* on Sunday, April 6» the 
Union pickets were again driven in, and the Rebel sharp- 
shooters began picking off the officers. At about eight 
o'clock in the morning heavy masses of Rebel infantry 
were to be seen advancing on the front, and the Union 
tr«ops we're ready to receive them. There was no sur- 
prise in the matter. The Rebels advanced with tre- 
mendous force and overwhelming numbers, attacking 
Grant's army with great desperation. Steadily, foot by 
foot, the Unionists fell back to the river, closely followed 
by the Rebels. When General Grant and his staff, who 
had been recklessly riding along the lines during the en- 
tire day, amid the unceasing storm of bullets, grape, and 
shelly saw that his men were likely to fall into disorder, he 
rode from right to left, waving his hat and sword over his 
head, inciting the men to stand firm for their honor and 
for their very lives, until reinforcements could cross the 
river. The reports of the battle thus speak of the con- 
duct of the commanding officer : — 

There has never been a parallel to the gallantry and 
bearing of our officers, from the conmianding general to 
the lowest officer. General Grant and staff were in the 
field, riding along the lines in the thickest of the enemy's 
fire, during the entire two days of the battle, and all slept 
on the ground on Sunday night during a heavy rain. On 
several occasions General Grant got within range of the 
enemy's guns, and was discovered and fired upon. 

This was the first day's battle, and to the Rebels it ap- 
peared to be a complete victory. So General Beauregard 
announce 1 it to the head-quarters at Richmond, i^'^t 
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dnring the afternoon BuelPs reinforcements arrived, with 
that general at their head, and part were thrown over be- 
fore the first day's struggle was ended. During the night 
the whole force was thrown across the river, and General 
Grant soon reorganized the disordered army with the 
fresh troops. The next day the fight became general, 
and at the head of the united forces he led them on to 
eictory. By four o'clock the Rebels were in full retreat 
at all points, though not in serious disorder. They re- 
treated towards Corinth, and it was deemed unwise, after 
two days of such serious struggles, for the Union troops 
to pursue them. 

That the Rebels were seriously crippled there can be 
but little doubt, as on April i, the day after the second 
battle, General Beauregard sent a communication to Gen- 
eral Grant, in which he stated he had *' withdrawn" from 
the field in consequence of the reinforcement of the Union 
army, and requested permission to bury the Rebel dead. 
General Grant replied that he had already buried the dead, 
and declined to accept or receive the flag of truce. 

During this struggle the Rebels lost in killed about four 
thousand men, among whom was one' of their finest gen- 
erals, Albert Sydney Johnston. 

COBINTH— DEPARTMENT OF THE TENNESSEE. 

After the Rebels had retreated to Corinth, all the country 
west of a line drawn through Eiiozville, to the Rockj 
Mountains, was made into the Department of the Missis- 
sippi, under command of General Halleck, who had to 
take the field in person. His forces at the beginning of 
May consisted of three armies, viz : — the Army of the 
Ohio, four divisions on the left, under General Buel, com- 
mander ; the Army of the Mississippi, four divisions on 
the right. General Pope commander ; and the Army of the 
^ Tennessee^ eight dirlsions in the centre General Grant 
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commander. It will thus be seen that, notwithstanding 
the first day's struggle at Shiloh, General Halleek had so 
good an opinion of (General Grant that he gave him twice 
the force he had awarded to either General Pope or Gen- 
eral Buell. 

During the whole of the operations of the siege of Cor- 
inth, General Grant tanked second in command to Genera! 
Ilalleck, and would have held that position on the field 
had a battle taken place. 

On the 29th of May, 1862, Corinth was evacuated, and 
on the 11th of the following June General Halleek was 
called to Washington. This call necessitated a remodel- 
ling of the whole of the departments of the West. 

A new department was made to include Cairo, Fort 
Henry, Port Donelson, Northern Mississippi, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, west of the Tennessee river. This was 
denominated the Department of the Tennessee, and was 
placed under the charge of Major-General Grant. All the 
troops within it were included in the Thirteenth army corps 
of the United States forces. 

The remainder of the summer was not remarkable for 
any very important movement in General Grant's depart- 
ment until September 19, 1862, when a portion of his 
corps, under General Rosecrans, attacked the Rebels 
under General Price south of I-u-k-a. The contest lasted 
into the next day, the Rebels retreating in the end. On 
October 3 the position at Corinth was attacked by the 
Rebels under General Van Dom, and, after three days 
fighting in and around the place, resulted in the defeat of 
the Rebels and their final retreat. 

In the meantime General Grant was engaged in his 
plans for the redemption of Northern Mississippi from 
Rebel rule. On the 30th of October, 1862, the Rebels 
began cimcentrating their forces at Ripley, Miss., with 
the intention of attacking General Grant's positions in 
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thai vicinity ; but Grant, by bis dispositions, compleely 
outgeneraled tbem. On the 9th of November, 1862, a 
portion of his army occupied Lagrange, a station west 
of Grand Junction, for the purpose of holding all the lines 
leading south from Tennessee. 

To prevent any force from New Orleans co-operat- 
ing by the Mississippi river with General Grant in the 
reduction of Vicksburg, the Rebels, on November 25, 1862, 
began fortifying Port Hudson. On the 2d of December a 
portion of General Grant's forces, however, under General 
Hovey, pushed down to Grenada, Miss., and occupied it, 
the Kobels retreating with great loss of rolling stock. 
The next day the Rebels at Abbeville, Miss., abandoned 
their fortifications and retreated before the advance of 
General Grant. 

Several river expeditions were sent out about this time 
by the Mississippi river fleet, which was co-operating 
with General Grant's military movements, and several 
cavalry collisions occurred along the outposts of the 
department. 

Daring all these movements General Grant's forcea 
were being gradually increased, until, on the 22d of De- 
cember, it became necessary to organize them into four 
army corps, under the designations of the Thirteenth, 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth army corps. Each 
of these corps was placed under an efficient commander, 
and they were to operate for a time independent of each 
other, but under the direct command of General Grant. 

THE FIRST ATTACK TJPOlSr VICKSBUBCSh-THB 
VICKSBUBG CAMPAiaN. 

Oeneral Grant next began operating along the railroad, 
lor the purpose of driving the enemy into the interior 
and cutting the railroad couimuuicationj^ with Vicksburg, 
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in which expedition be succeeded admirably.. The right 
wing of his army was, however, not so successful, as 
General Sherman, who commanded it, found the defences 
of Yicksburg much stronger than he anticipated. During 
the first part of the struggle the Rebels, were driven from 
their exterior lines of defence ; but on the 29th of Decem- 
ber, being \ considerably reinforced from Grenada and 
other posts, they attackedHhe tJnionists with their whole 
strength, and the expedition had to be abandoned. 

General Grant now assumed the immediate command 
of the army on the Mississippi, which was largely rein- 
forced. Being satisfied by the result of Gen. Sherman's 
operations that the north line of the enemy's works was too 
strong to be carried without a very heavy loss, he directed 
his attention to opening the canal which had been com- 
menced the year before by General Williams across the 
peninsula on the west bank of the river. While working 
parties under Capt. Prince, chief-engineer of that army, 
were diligently employed upon this canal, General Grant 
directed his attention to several other projects for turning the 
enemy's position. The canal proving impracticable, and 
his other plans being unsuccessful, except as feints to draw 
off troops from Vicksburg, he determined to move his 
army by land down the west bank of the Mississippi river, 
some seventy miles, while transports for crossing should 
run past the enemy's batteries at Vicksburg. 

The danger of running the batteries being very great, 
and the roads on the west side in horrible condition, thi{^ 
was a difficult and hazardous expedient, but it seemec 
to be the only possible solution of the problem. The exe 
cution of the plan, however, was greatly facilitated bj 
Admiral Farragut, who had run two of his vessels pas* 
the enemy's batteries at Port Hudson and Grand Gulf, 
and cleared the river of the enemy's boats below Vicks- 
burg; and finally, through the indomitable energy of the 
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^ommaDding general and the admirable dispositions of 
Admiral Porter for running the enemy's batteries, the 
operation was completely successful. ' 

General Grant, having by feints so manoeuvred about 
all round the vicinity of Yicksburg as to deceive the Rebels 
relative to the actual place he intended to strike, at last 
sent Colonel (afterwards General) Grierson, the com- 
mander of the First cavalry brigade, attached to the Seven- 
teenth army corps, on an expedition southward from La- 
grange, through the whole State of Mississippi, to Baton 
Rouge, in Louisiana. The object of this expedition waa 
to cut all the communications of the Rebels with the 
stronghold at Vicksburg. This expedition was most suc- 
cessfully conducted. It started from Lagrange on April 
1*7, 1863, and reached Baton Rouge, La., on May 2, thus 
travelling a distance of about eight hundred miles in fifteen 
days. It destroyed many of the enemy's railroad bridges, 
depots, tanneries, stores and much rolling stock, and de- 
monstrated the fact that the interior of the State was en 
tirely undefended. 

As soon as General Grant discovered from deserters 
that Colonel Grierson's expedition had travelled far enough 
for his purpose, he began moving his forces across the 
river by the aid of the vessels that had run past the bat- 
teries at Yicksburg and Port Hudson. The army crossed 
the river at Bruinsburg, April 30, turned Grand Gulf, and 
engaged the enemy near Port Gibson on May 1, and at 
Fourteen Mile creek on the 8d of May. The enemy was 
defeated in both engagements, with heavy loss. General 
Grant now moved his forces by rapid marches to the north, 
in order to sept^rate the garrison of Yicksburg from the 
covering army of Johnston. This movement was followed 
by the battles of Raymond, May 12; of Jackson, May 
14 ; of Champion's Hill, May 16, and of Big Black River 
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bridge, May It, in till of which our troops were victorious. 
General Grant now proceeded to inrest Yicksburg. 

On, reaching the rear of the Rebel city of Vicksburg 
General Grant found his forces to be insufficient to en- 
tirely invest the Rebel works. He had driven- the forces 
of General Pemberton into the defences ; but there was still 
danger that the forces under Joe Johnston, in Grant's 
rear, might effect a junction with those in his front, as it 
was known that Johnston was gathering together all the 
troops he could muster into the service. Under the circum- 
stances General Grant thought it best to attempt to carry 
the works by storm. In this he found he was not strong 
enough, and after two unsuccessful attacks, on May 19 
and 22d, he, on being reinforced by the Ninth army corps 
and General Herron's forces from Northwestern Arkansas, 
determined to invest the place and reduce it by the gradual 
operations of a seige. His army completely cut off all 
communication by land, as did the Mississippi river by 
water. 

He then steadily approached the Rebel works by means 
of s^ps and mines, until, after blowing up one or two of 
their defences, he had approached so n«ar to the city that 
on the first assault the place must Mave succumbed. 
Such was the position of affairs on July 3; when General 
Pemberton proposed an armistice and a capitulation, 
which was finally accepted ; and on Independence Day of 
1863, General Grant, at the head of his forces of occupa- 
tion, took possession of the city of Yicksburg. 

We quote the following from General Grant's official 
report as the result of the campaign : 

The defeat of the enemy in five battles outside of Yicks 
burg, the occupation of Jackson, the capital of the StaU* 
of Mississippi, and the capture of Yicksburg and its gar- 
rison and munitions of war, a loss to the enemy of thirty- 
Bcven thousand prisoners, among whom were fifteen 
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general officers, at least ten thousand killed and wounded, 
aid among the killed Generals Tracy, Tilghnian and Green, 
and hundreds, and perhaps thousands of stragglers, who 
can never be collected and organized. Arms and muni- 
tions of war for an army of sixty thousand have fallen 
into our hands, besides a large amount of other public 
property, consisting of railroads, locomotives, cars, steam- 
boats, cotton, etc., and much was destroyed to prevent our 
capturing it. 

The General-in-Chief, in his annual report, when allud- 
ing to the Vicksburg campaign, thus speaks of General 
Grant : 

When we consider the character of the country in which 
this army operated, the formidable obstacles to be over- 
come, the number of forces and the strength of the enemy ^s 
works, we cannot fail to admire the courage and endurance 
of the troops, and the skill and daring of their com- 
mander. No more brilliant exploit can be found in mili- 
tary history, ***** 
It is hardly necessary to remark that General Grant never 
disobeyed an order or instruction, but always carried out 
to the best of his ability every wish or suggestion made 
to him by the government. 

For his brilliant operations before Yicksburg General 
Grant was appointed a major-general of the regular army 
of the United States, in the place of General Wool, re- 
tired. 

THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER-ANECDOTES— 
MINOR OPERATIONS. 

When the news of this glorious victory officially reached 
the President, he wrote an autograph letter to General 
Grant, of which document the following is a copy : 

Executive- Mansion, Washington, July 13, 186 5. 
To Major-General Grant : — 

My Dear General — I do not remember that you and 
I ever met personally. I write this now as a grateful 
acknowledgment for the almost inestimable service you 
kave done the country. I wish to say a word further. 
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When you first reached the vicinity of Yicksbnrg, I 
thought you should do what you finally did — march \he 
tioops across the neck, run the batteries with the trans- 
ports, and thus go beloW^; and I never had any faith, 
except a general hope that you knew better than I, that 
the Yazoo Pass expedition and the like could succeed. 
When you got below and took Port Gibson, Grand Gulf 
and vicinity, I thought you should go down the river and 
join General Banks ; and when you turned northward, 
" east of the Big Black, I feared it was a mistake. I now 
wish to make a personal acknowledgment that you were 
right and I was wrong. Yours, very truly, 

A. Lincoln. 

Several gentlemen were near the President at the time 
he received the news of Grant's success, some of whom 
had been complaining of the rumors of his habits of using 
intoxicating drinks to excess. 

" So I understand Grant drinks whiskey to excess ?" in- 
terrogatively remarked the President. 

" Yes," was the reply. 

" What whiskey does he drink ?" inquired Mr. Lincoln. 

" What whiskey ?" doubtfully queried his hearers. 

*' Yes. Is it Bourbon or Monongahela ?" 

" Why do you ask, Mr. President ?" 

** Because if it makes him win victories like this at 
Vicksburg, I will send a demijohn of the same kind to, 
every general in the army." 

His visitors saw the point, although at their own cost. 

But while on this question it may be as well to state 
that his officers assert General Grant is innocent of the 
charge of general intoxication. Not only so, but he is 
remarkable for the opposite virtue. The most faithful 
adherent of the strictest temperance pledge is not more 
abstemious than is General Grant. Since he has been an 
officer in this war (which dates from the commence- 
ment) he has never tasted spirituous liquors of any kind 
except when prescribed by a physician, precisely as he 
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would take quinine or any other medicine, and the whole 
amount so prescribed has not amounted to two gills. An 
officer who knew personally what he stated, and in- whose 
word the most implicit confidence may be reposed, said 
that " during the terrible siege of Fort Donelson, when the 
elements seemed to have conspired to exhaust the strength 
of the besiegers, and some stimulants seemed absolutely 
necessary to health, Jie invariably refused to take one drop 
of liquor.'' 

It is also stated that an important officer left Washing- 
ton for Yicksburg long before its capture, with an order 
in his pocket to remove General Grant if he found facts 
to agree with reports ; but when that official reached the 
department he became of the opinion that it was better 
to keep General Grant where he was — and the order 
likewise. 

A gentleman who participated in the Yicksburg cam- 
paign of General Grant, up to the time the enemy crossed 
the Big Black in the retreat towards Yicksburg, states 
that " in starting on the movement the General disencum- 
bered himself of every thing, setting an example to his 
officers and men. He took neither a horse nor a servant, 
overcoat nor blanket, nor tent nor camp-chest, nor even a 
clean shirt. His only baggage consisted of a toothbrush. 
He always showed his teeth to the Rebels. He shared 
all the hardships of the private soldier, sleeping in the 
front and in the open air, and eating hard tack and salt 
pork. He wore no sword, had on a low-crowned citizen's 
hat, and the only thing about him to mark him as a mili- 
tary man was his two stars on his undress military coat. 
On the battle-field he was omnipresent, riding everywhere, 
generally alone, into the very thickest of the fight, inspir- 
ing the troops by his imperturbable coolness and bravery." 

It is stated that General Grant entered Yicksburg on 
July 4, 1863, with a segar in his mouth. In alluding to 
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tbis fact a contemporary of strong copperhead proclivities 
remarked as follows : — 

We pardon General Grant's smoking a cigar as he 
entered the smouldering ruins of the town of Vicksburg. 
A little stage effect is admissible in great captains, consid- 
ering that Napoleon at Milan wore the little cocked hat 
and sword of Marengo, and that snuff was the inevitable 
concomitant of victory in the great Frederick. General 
Grant is a noble fellow, and by the terms of capitulation 
he accorded to the heroic garrison showed himself as gen- 
erous as Napoleon was to Wurmsur at the surrender of 
Mantua. His deed will read well in history, and he has 
secured to himself a name which posterity will pronounce 
/" , with veneration and gratitude. There is no general in this 
country or in Europe that has done harder work than 
General Grant, and n^one that has better graced his victo- 
ries by the exercise of humanity and virtue. What we 
learn of the terms of capitulation is sufficient to prove 
General Grant to be a generous soldier and a man. A 
truly brave man respects bravery in others, and when the 
sword is sheathed considers himself free to follow the dic- 
tates of humanity. General Grant is* lot a fi;eneral that 
marks his progress by proclamations > frighten unarmed 
men, women and children : he fulminai.s no arbitrary edicts 
against the press : he does not make war on newspapers 
and their correspondents : he flatters no one to get himself 
puffed ; but he is terrible in arms and magnanimous after 
V the battle. Go on, brave General Grant; pursue the 
course you have marked out for yourself, and Clio, the 
pensive muse, as she records your deeds, will rejoice at 
her manly theme. " 

HOW GENERAI. GRANT LOOKED AFTER THE 
INTERESTS OP HIS SOLDIERS. 

General Grant, after the Yicksburg campaign, issued 
a special order forbidding steamboat-men to charge more 
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than five dollars to enlisted men, and seven dollars to officers 
as fare between Yieksburg and Cairo. Immediately after 
Vicksburg had fallen, a large number bf steamboats cleared 
from nort*hem ports for that place, and were in the habit 
of charging soldiers going home on furlough from fifteen 
to thirty dollars fare to Cairo. One steamer was compelled 
by General Grant to disgorge its ill-gotten gains, under the 
following circumstances : — This boat had about one thou- 
sand enlisted soldiers and nearly two hundred and fifty 
officers on board en route for home on short leave of 
absence, after the fatigues of their protracted but glorious 
campaign. The captain had charged these men and officers 
from ten to twenty-five dollars apiece, as fare to Cairo. Just 
as the boat was about to push off from the wharf at Yicks- 
burg, an order came from General Grant, requiring the captain 
to pay back to his passengers all money received by him as 
fare in excess of five dollars to enlisted men, and seven 
dollars to officers, or submit to imprisonment for disobedi- 
ence and have his boat confiscated. The order was an 
astonisher to the captain ; but the presence of a guard 
rendered it useless to refuse : and so, amid the shouts of 
the soldiers over General Grant's care of their interests, he 
complied with as good grace as possible, and paid back the 
money. Our informant, himself a passenger, was present 
when General Grant issued the order above referred to. 
The General, upon being informed of the impositions being 
practised upon furloughed men and officers by steamboat 
men, was very indignant 

" I will teach them, if they need the lesson," said the 
gallant General, " that the men who have perilled their 
lives to open the Mississippi river for their benefit cannot 
be imposed upon with impunity." 

No wonder that the soldiers of the Army of th§ Missii- 
Bippi fairly worship their General. 
3 
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THE MOVEMENTS AFTER JOHNSTON'S 
FORCES. 

But to resume our war narrative. After the cUpture oi 
Vicksburg Genera) Grant reported to head-quarters that 
his trcops were bu much fatigued and worn out with 
forced marches and the labors of the siege as to abso- 
lutely require several weeks of repose before undertaking 
another campaign. JSTevertheless, as the exigencies of the 
service 'feeemed to require it, he sent out those who were 
least fatigued on several important expeditions, while the 
others remained at Yicksburg to put that place in a better 
defensive condition for a small garrison. As soon as 
Vicksburg capitulated, General Sherman was sent in pur- 
suit of Johnston's forces. The latter retreated to Jack- 
son, Miss., which place was taken by us on July 16. Our 
loss was about one thousand killed, wounded and missing. 
General Sherman captured seven hundred and sixty four 
prisoners, two rifled guns, a large amount of ammunition, 
and destroyed the railroads, rolling stock, etc. The enemy 
retreated towards the Alabama line, and General Sherman 
returned to Vicksburg to recuperate his forces, 

A military and naval force was sent to Yazoo City on 
July 13. It took three hundred prisoners, captured one 
steamer and burned five, took six cannon, two hundred 
and fifty small arms and eight hundred horses and mules. 
No loss on our side was reported. Small expeditions 
were also sent against Canton, Pontotoc, Grenada and 
Natchez, Mississippi. At Grenada a large amount of 
rolling stock was destroyed, aud near Natchez General 
Ransom captured five thousand head of Texas cattle, a 
number of prisoners and teams, and a large amount of 
ammunition. The other expeditions were also successful, 
meeting with very little opposition. 

As soon as his army was supplied and rested, General 
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Grant sent a force under General Steele to Helena, to co- 
operate with General Schofield's troops against Liltle 
Rock, and another, under Generals Ord and Herron, to 
New Orleans, to reinforce General Banks for such ulterior 
operations as he might deem proper to undertake. Some 
expeditions were also sent to the Red river, and to Har- 
risonburg and Monroe, on the Washita, ;to break up and 
destroy guerilla bands. 

THE COMMAITDANT OP VICKSBTTRG AND HIS 
PURLOUGH-A TRADING STORY. 

As soon as matters began to settle down into quietude, 
General Logan, now commander of the Fifteenth army 
corps, but who had then been placed in command of the 
post at Vicksburg, was allowed a furlough to visit Illinois. 
Some of General Grant^s Chicago friends who were on a 
visit to him at Vicksburg, remarked that they thought 
General Logan^s furlough had been extended too long. 
General Grant replied that he " extended General Logan's 
furlough, because while he was in Illinois fighting copper- 
heads, he still was in the field, doing duty." The hero of 
the Mississippi believes in sustaining the government 
against traitors at home and in the field, and knows no 
better way of accomplishing that end than by a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 

^n anecdote is told of General Grant relative to his 
refusal to engage in, or authorize any of the movements 
for the re-opening of the trade with the captured cities of 
the South. After the fall of Yicksburg and Port Hudson, 
he was pressed by the agents of the Treasury Department 
to authorize some system of trade. For some time he 
refused, but at last he conceded that a certain amount of 
commerce in the recaptured districts of the South would 
be safe, proper, and even highly useful to the Union—, 
provided oyly it was conducted through honest, unim- 
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peachable Union hands. He was asked to name the per- 
sons to whom ho would be willing to trust. 

** I will do no such thing," was his reply ; " for if I did, 

it would appear in less than a week that I was a partner 

i of every one of the persons trading under my authority." 

GBNEHAL GRANT IN MEMPHIS AND NEW 
ORLEANS. 

The campaign of the Army of the Tennessee having 
ended, General Grant paid a visit to the various districts 
of his department. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
city of Memphis, during his visit to that post, presented 
him with a series of resolutions offering him the hospi- 
tality of the city and proffering him a complimentary 
dinner. The folloMring reply, which is a model of mod- 
esty, simplicity and noble sentiment, is worthy of a place 
in this sketch : 

Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 26, 1863. 

Gentlemen — I have received a copy of resolutions 
passed by the "loyal citizens of Memphis, at a meeting 
held at the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce, August 
25, 1863," tendering me a public reception. 

In accepting this testimonial, which I do at a great 
sacrifice of my personal feelings, I simply desire to pay a 
tribute to the first public exhibition in Memphis of loyalty 
to the government which I represent in the Department 
of the Tennessee. I should dislike to refuse for consider- 
ations of personal convenience, to acknowledge, anywhere 
or in any form, the existence of sentiments which I have 
, so long and so ardently desired to see manifested in this 
department. The stability of this government and the 
unity of this nation depend solely on the cordial support 
and the earnest loyalty of the people. While, therefore, 
I thank you sincerely for the kind expressions you have 
used towards myself, I am profoundly gratified at this 
public recognition, in the city of Memphis, of the power 
and authority of the government of the United States. 

I thank you, too, in the name of the noble army which 
I have the honor to command. It is composed of men 
whose hyiity is proved by their deeds of heroism and 
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their willing sacrifices of life and health. They will 
rejoice with me that the miserable adherents of the :ebel- 
lion, whom their bayonets have driven from this fair land, 
are being replaced by. men who acknowledge human 
liberty as the only true foundation of human government. 
May your efforts to restore your city to the cause of the 
Union be as successful as have been theirs to reclaim it 
from the despotic rule of the leaders of the rebellion. I 
have the honor to be, gentlemen, your very obedient 
servant, TJ. S. GRANT, Major- General. 

The dinner came off at the Wortham House, and was 
attended by Adjutant-General Thomas, the Mayor and 
Corporation of the city, and a large number of civil and 
militiiry guests. After dinner came the speeches, toasts 
and responses. The following toast was given : 

"General Grant — the guest of the city." 

This was the signal for the wildest applause, and it was 
some minutes ere order could be restored. It was ex- 
pected that General Grant would be brought to his feet by 
this ; but the company were disappointed upon perceiving 
that instead his place was taken by his staff-surgeon, Dr. 
Hewitt, who said : 

*' I am instructed by General Grant to say that, as he 
has never been given to public speaking, you will have to 
excuse him on this occasion ; and, as I am the only 
member of his staff present, I therefore feel it my duty 
to thank you for this manifestation of your good will, as 
also the numerous other kindnesses of which he has been 
the recipient ever since his arrival among you. General 
Grant believes that in all he has done he has no more 
than accomplished a duty, and one too, for which no par- ' 
ticular honor is due. But the world, as you do, will 
accord otherwise." 

• At a later hour in the evening. General Grant, in reply 
to a request to that effect, appeared upon the balcony, 
and, in a brief speech, thanked those present for the honor 
tendered him. 
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General Grant visited several other of his districts, and 
was everywhere cordially received. He also paid a visit 
to New Orleans, where he was requested to take part in 
a review of the troops. On this occasion he was suddenly 
thrown from his horse, and received some serious injuries, 
which for a time incapacitated him from active duties. It 
will be seen by the following extract from General 
Halleck's report that it was intended he should take com- 
mand of the Union forces moving toward Northwestern 
Georgia in September last ; but owing to his accident he 
was prevented from so doing. 

As three separate armies — those of tne Ohio, Cumber- 
laud, and Tennessee — were now to operate in the same 
field, it seemed necessary to have a single commander, in 
order to secure a more perfect co-operation than had been 
obtained with the separate commands of Burnside and 
Rosecrans. General Grants by his distinguished services 
and superior rank to all the other generals in the West, 
seemed entitled to this general command. But, unfortun- 
ately, he was at this time in New Orleans, unable to take 
the field. Moreover, there was no telegraphic communi- 
cation with him, and the despatches of September IZ, 
directed to him and General Sherman, did not reach them 
until some days after their dates, thus delaying the move- 
ment of General Grant's forces from Vicksburg. General 
Hurlbut, however, had moved the troops of his own corps, 
then in West Tennessee, with commendable promptness. 
These were to be replaced by reinforcements from Steele's 
corps in Arkansas, which also formed part of General 
Grant's army. Hearing nothing from General Grant or 
General Sherman's corps at Vicksburg, it was determined 
on the 23d to detach the Eleventh and Twelfth corps from 
the Army of the Potomac, and send them by rail, under 
the command of General Hooker, to protect General 
Rosecrans' Tme of communicati'^n from Bridgeport to 
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Nashville. It was known that these troops could not go 
immediately to the front. To send more meii to Chat- 
tanooga, when those already there could not be fully 
supplied, would only increase the embarrassment, and 
probably cause the evacuation of that place. In other 
words. Hooker's command was temporarily performing 
tho duties previously assigned to the reinforcements 
-ordered from Grant's army. 

COMMANDEB OP THE MILITABY DIVISION OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI. 

As soon as General Grant was able to move, he began 
his voyage up the Mississippi river, agreeable to the 
orders from Washington, and telegraphed to head-quarters 
of his arrival at the various posts along the route. The 
Secretary of War started to meet him on the route, and 
when General Grant arrived at Indianapolis, he found 
that a telegram was there i^waiting him at the depot, re- 
questing him to delay his further journey until the arrival 
of that official. It was not long before they met, and 
together they proceeded to Louisville. On their arrival 
in that city, they found a wondering crowd gathered in the 
hall of the Gait House, to catch a glimpse of the hero of 
Vicksburg. Numerous were the exclamations of wonder 
as General Grant made his appearance. There appeared 
to have been an impression that the general was a man 
of colossal proportions. 

" I thought he was a large man," said a native. " He 
would be considered a small chance of a fighter if he 
lived in Kentucky." 

The short frame of the General was in strange con- 
trast to the huge figures of the Kentuckians who swarmed 
to behold him. In the afternoon General Grant indulged 
in a ride on horseback around the town. He was still 
unable to walk without his cane and crutch, but managed 
to ride quite well. Even then, in his feeble condition, it 
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nvould require a strong effort on the part of a horse to 
unseat him. His reputation as a rider is second to that 
of no officer in the army. 

On October 16, 1863, a general order was issued from 
Washington for him to take command of the new military 
division. The following is his assumption order : — 

GENERAL ORDERS — NO. 1. 
HBA]>-aUA£TBB8, MILITARY DlVISIOlT OF THX MiaSlSSIPPI, 1 

LoDisviLLB, Ky., Oct. 18, 1863. j 
In compliance with General Orders No. 337, of date 
Washington, D. C, October 16, 1863, the undersigned 
hereby assumes command of the " Military Division of 
the Mississippi, embracing the departments of the Ohio, 
of the Cumberland and of the Tennessee." 

The head-quarters of the Military Division of the Mis- 
sissippi will be in the field, where all reports and returns 
required by the army regulations and existing orders will 
be made. U. S. GRANT, Major-General. 

The new command embraced within its limits the 
States of Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Northern Alabama, and North- 
western Georgia. The following corps were also embraceo 
in the command : — 

The Fourth army corps — General Granger. 

The Ninth army corps — General Potter. 

The Eleventh army corps — General Howard. 

The Twelfth army corps — General Slocum. 

The Fourteenth army corps — General Palmer. 

The Fifteenth army coips — General J. A. Logan. 

The Sixteenth army corps — General Hurlbut. 

The Seventeenth army corps — General McPherson. 

The Twenty-third army corps — General Manson. 

These different corps were divided into various armiet 
under General Thomas, W. T. Sherman and Bumside, 
with numerous districts and posts in addition, under im- 
portant commanders. Without doubt no modern general 
ever had the command oi so great an army in so large a 
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territory as that now embraced in the Military Division 
of the Mississippi. 

When the Rebels heard of the change in the command 
of the armies at Chattanooga, one of their journalists re- 
marked that they had removed a hero (Rosecrans) and 
placed two fools (Grant and Thomas) in command. The 
President is reported to have said that " if one fool like 
Grant can do as much work and win as profitable victories 
as he, he has no objection to two of them, as they would 
surely wipe out the rebellion." 

General Grant was determined he would have no ene- 
mies around him to report his movements to the Rebels or 
to interfere with his plans ; so, previous to his advance 
upon the Rebel positions, he issued the following orders : 
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general orders — no. 1. 

Head-quarters, Division of the Mississippi,' 

In the Field, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 5, 1863. 
The habit of trading parties of Rebel cavalry visiting 
towns, villages and farms where there are no Federal 
forces, and pillaging Union families, having become prev- 
alent, department commanders will take immediate steps 
to abate the evil, or make the loss by such raids fall upon 
secessionists and secession sympathizers in the neighbor- 
hood where such acts are committed. For every act of 
violence to the person of an unarmed Union citizen a 
secessionist will be arrested and held as hostage for the 
delivery of the offender. For every dollar's worth of 
property taken from such citizens, or destroyed by raiders, 
an assessment will be made upon secessionists of the 
neighborhood, and collected by the nearest military forces, 
under the supervision of the commander thereof, and the 
amount thus collected paid over to the sufferers. When 
such assessments cannot be collected in money, property 
useful to the Government may be taken at a fair valuation, 
and the amount paid in money by a disbursing officer of 
the Government, who will take such property upon his 
returns. Wealthy secession citizens will be assessed in 
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money and provisions for the support of Union refugees 
who have been and may be driven from their homes and 
int-o our lines by the acts of those with whom such seces- 
sion citizens are in sympathy. All collections and pay- 
ments under this order will be through disbursing oflBcers 
of the Government, whose accounts must show all money 
and property received under it, and how disposed of. By 
order of Major-General XJ. S. Grant. 

T. S. Bowers, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

There is no halfway measure in this order. 

THE BATTLE OF CHATTANOOGA— BELIEF OF 
KNOXVILLE. 

The Araay of the Cumberland, after the battle of 
Chickamauga, was, as before stated, cut off from its com - 
munications, and General Hooker's troops were sent to 
open this line. On the 2nh, 28th and 29th of October 
this force, under directions from General Grant, suc- 
ceeded in reopening the communication on the south side 
of the Tennessee river, from Chattanooga to Bridgeport, 
inflicting on the enemy an estimated loss of over fifteen 
hundred men. The Union loss was but four hundred and 
thirty-seven. 

This movement secured the valley at the base of Look- 
out Mountain, which elevation was still, however, held by 
the Rebels. As soon as General Grant could get up his 
supplies he prepared to advance upon the enemy, who 
had become weakened by the detachment of Longstreet's 
command against Knoxville. General Sherman's army 
movf^d up the north side of the Tennessee river, and du- 
ring the nights of the 23d and 24th of November estab- 
lished pontoon bridges and crossed to the south side, be- 
tween Citio creek and the Chickamauga. On the after- 
noon of the 23d General Thomas' forces attacked the 
enemy's rifle pits between Chattanooga and Citio creek. 
Ti:e battle was renewed on the 24th alon;? the whole line. 
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Sherman carried the eastern end of Missionary Ridge up 
to the tunnel, and Thomas repelled every attempt of the 
enemy to regain the position which he had lost at the 
centre, while Hooker's force, in Lookout valley, crossed 
the mountain and drove the enemy from its northern 
slope. On the 25th the whole of Missionary Ridge, from 
Rossville to the Chickamauga, was, after a desperate 
struggle, most gallantly carried by our troops, and the 
enemy was completely routed. 

We must now again refer to the annual report of the 
General-in-Chief, in which, alluding to the campaign in 
the Chattanooga Mountains, he says : — 

Considering the strength of the Rebel position and the 
diflBculty of storming his intrenchments, the battle of 
Chattanooga must he considered the most remarkable in 
history. !Not only did the ofl&cers and men exhibit great 
skill and daring in their operations on the field, but the 
highest praise is due to the commanding general for his 
admirable dispositions for dislodging the enemy from a 
position apparently impregnable. Moreover, by turning 
his right flank and throwing him back upon Ringgold and 
Dalton, Sherman's forces were interposed between Bragg 
and Longstreet, so as to prevent any possibility of their 
forming a junction. 

Jeff. Davis in his message also speaks of the impregna- 
bility of the position before Chattanooga, and bis surprise 
at its abandonment by the Rebel troops. 

General Grant, by taking possession of and breaking up 
the Rebel railroad triangle, the corners of which rest on 
Dalton, Cleveland, and Chattanooga, compressed the aorta 
of the heart of the Rebel confederacy, and will ultimately 
choke the life out of it. 

But did Grant, when he had secured this grand victory, 
sit down quietly to contemplate what he had done ? No. 
Burnside's forces were in danger. Therefore, while Gen- 
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erals Thomas and Hooker wei« pushing Bragg's army 
back into Georgia, General Sherman, with his own and 
General Granger's forces, was sent into East Tennessee to 
prevent the return of Longstreet and to relieve General 
Burnside, who was then besieged in Knoxville. We know 
the result of the movement. The siege of Ejioxville was 
raised, and the Rebels had to retreat towards Virginia, 
where, if they ever arrive, it must be in a condition that 
will render them helpless for some time to cpme. 

It may, at first, appear strange, that with the force 
Burnside had in hand, he could not prevent Longstreet 
from advancing upon his position at Knoxville. Our 
advices, however, show that his retreat was a part of the 
plan of the grand campaign of General Grant. By allpw- 
ing Longstreet to advance with the hope of capturing 
Knoxville, and destroying Burnside's army, the Rebel 
General was drawn far away from supporting distance of 
Bragg, so that when Thomas, Sherman, and Hooker made 
the grand attacks, on November 23d to 27 th, 1863, Long- 
street was incapable of rendering any assistance. Bragg 
defeated, Grant at once turned round and relieved Knox- 
ville, following up that movement by a combined pursuit 
of Longstreet *s forces. 

General Grant has captured, from the commencement 
of the war to the end of the Chattanooga campaign, no 
less than four hundred and seventy-two cannon and ninety 
thousand prisoners — a noble record. 

OPINION RELATIVE TO GRANT'S CHAT- 
\ TANOOGA CAMPAIGN. 

General Scott was encountered the other day by a lead- 
ing Washington oflBcial, with whom the old veteran fell 
into a very unreserved talk about our generals. Of Gen 
eral Grant's operations he spoke as displaying more mill 
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tary skill than any other general had exhibited on our 
Bide ; and he was the more surprised and mystified at it, 
as he could only remember him in the Mexican war as a 
young lieutenant of undoubted courage, but giving no 
promise whatever of any thing beyond ordinary abilities. 

The Ricbmond Whig says of Grant's intentions : 

Grant's goal is Atlanta. He will be there before 
Christmas, and half the cotton remaining in the con- 
federacy will be in his hands or destroyed, unless a truly 
great general and a great army are placed athwart his 
path from within three weeks from this day. 

One of General Grant's colonels nearly got himself into 
a difl^culty in consequence of General Grant personally 
pup^rintending the movements of the troops on the field. 
On this occasion the general thought the regiment migh 
be more advantageously posted, and told the colonel so ; 
but as General Grant was without the trappings suitable 
to his rank, and had never been known to that officer, the 
latter felt very much inclined to dispute his authority. 
But there was something in the manner and tone of the 
commander, as he gave the order, that seemed to demand 
obedience, and on second thought the colonel followed out 
the command. He soon after learned it was General 
Grant who had directed his movements. 

Again President Lincoln personally acknowledged hia 
appreciation of General Grant's skill by sending l^im the 
following telegram : 

Washington, Dec. 8, 1863. 
Major-General Grant : — 

Understanding that your lodgment at Chattanooga and 
Knoxville is now secure, I wish to tender you, and all 
under your command, my more than thanks — my pro- 
foundest gratitude — ^for the skill, courage and perseverance 
With which you and they, over so great difficulties, have 
effected that important object Goxi bless /ou all. 

A. LINCOLN. 
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THE GBADE OP LIEUTENANT-GENERAIr- 
THANKS OF CONGRESS. 

General Grant's brilliant operations seemed to call for 
something more than the rank of a major-general of the 
regular armj — ^the highest command in the service. It 
was therefore proposed to revive the grade of lieutenant- 
general, so as to give General Grant the honor of a higher 
position in the army as a reward for his services. The 
following is the bill now before Congress : — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tive»y in Congress assembled^ That the grade of Lieutenant- 
general be, and the same is hereby, revived in the army 
of the United States, and the President is hereby author- 
ized, whenever he shall deem expedient, to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a com- 
mander of the army, to be selected during the war from 
among those oflBcers, not below the grade of major-general 
of the regular army and of volunteers, most distinguished 
by courage, skill, and genius in their profession, and who, 
being commissioned as lieutenant-general, may be author- 
ized to command the armies of the United States. The 
lieutenant-general appointed as hereinbefore provided 
shall be entitled to the pay, allowances, and staff 3pecified 
in the fifth section of the act approved May 28, 1798, lind 
also to the allowances described in the sixth section of the 
act approved Aug^st 23, 1842, granting additional rations 
to certain officers. 

A resolution in honor of General Grant, was also 
offered in the House of Representatives, on the second 
day of the session, and was there passed unanimously, 
without debate, has since passed the comnittee and 
Senate of the United States Congress, has been approved 
by the President, and has become law — ^the first one com- 
plete this session. Thf following is the statute in full :-- . 
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OFFICIAL 

LAWS OP THE UNITED STATES — PASSED AT THE FIRST SESSIOJi 

OP THE THIRTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS. 

[public RESOLUTION — NO. 1.] 

Joint resolution of thanks to Major-General Ulysses S 
Grant, and the oflBcers and soldiers who have fought undei 
his command during this rebellion; and providing that 
the President of the United States shall cause a medal to 
be struck, to be presented to Major-General Grant, in the 
name of the people of the United States of America. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled. That the thanks of Congress be, and they 
hereby are, presented to Major-General Ulysses S. Grant, 
and through him to the officers and soldiers who have 
fought under his command during this rebellion, for their 
gallantry and good conduct in the battles in which they 
have been engaged ; and that the President of the United 
States be requested to cause a gold medal to be struck, 
with suitable emblems, devices and inscriptions, to be 
presented to Major-General Grant. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved. That, when the 
said medal shall have been struck, the President shall 
cause a copy of this joint resolution to be engrossed on 
parchment, and shall transmit the same, together with the 
said medal, to Major-General Grant, to be presented to 
him in the name of the people of the United States of 
America. 

Sec. 3. And be it further resolved. That a sufficient 
sum of money to carry this resolution into effect is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Speaker of the House of^ Representatives. 
H. HAMLIN, 
Tice President of the United States, and President of the 

Senate. 

Approved December 17, 1863. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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PERSONAL DESCRIPTIONS OF GENERAL 
GRANT. 

Those who had never seen General Grant would scarcely 
be likely to have singled him out from the hundred 
others on the ground around Chattanooga, as the man 
whom the country recognizes as hai^jng done the most, 
and of whom so much Is expected, to crush the rebellion 
by hard blows, and of the exercise of those qualities 
which enter into a character of true greatness. He was 
there to be seen enveloped in a rather huge military 
coat, wearing a slouching hat, which seemed to have a 
predisposition to turn up before and down behind, with a 
gait slightly limping from his accident at New Orleans, 
giving his orders with as few words as possible, in a low 
tone, and with an accent which partook of the slight 
nervousness, intensity of feeling, yet perfect self-com- 
mand, seen, in all his movements. General Grant might 
be described best as a little old man— yet not really old — 
who, with a keen eye, did not intend that any thing 
should escape his observation. At that battle he was not 
in his usual physical condition, his recent illness, added to 
his arduous labors, having made him lean in flesh, and 
given -a sharpness to his featuces which he did not for- 
merly have. Those features, however, go far to define the 
man of will and self-controL that he is. At the critical 
moment of the day's operations, the muscles seemed to 
gather tighter and harder over his slightly projecting chin, 
which seems to have an involuntary way of working, and 
the lips to contract. There is in what he does or says 
pothing that has the slightest approach to ostentation or 
show, but the palpable evidence of a plain man of sense, 
will and purpose, who has little idea that more eyes are 
turned on him than on any other man on the continent. 
From bis first struggle at Belmont to his last at Chatta- 
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nooga, the men led by him have fought more Bteadily, 
^fiercely and successfully than those of any other portion 
of our army. In looking back over the history of the 
war, the eye rests upon no more glorious pages than those 
whereon are written Fort Donelson, Vicksburg and Chat- 
tanooga. He has no host of flatterers, holds no corres- 
pondence with politicians, never grumbles at President 
Lincoln or General Halleck, does not consider himself a 
persecuted man, and is cheerful and content with the 
position and duties assigned him. He never needs to be 
ordered peremptorily to fight the enemy, for the plain 
reason that he is prompt to fight whenever the occasion 
offers. He cultivates no popularity among his soldiers. 
He leaves his deeds to speak for him, and takes no pains 
with his reputation. In fact, he is a model for all our 
officers. 

An officer of his staff who was with General Grant at 
his interview with Pemberton, just prior to the surrender 
of Yicksburg, who for a long time has served with him, 
»nd consequently is well qualified to speak of his private 
life, says : t 

" If you could see the General, as he sits just over 
beyond me, with his wife and two children, looking more 
like a chaplain than a general, with that quiet air so im- 
possible to describe, you would not ask me if he drinks. 
jHe rarely ever uses intoxicating liquors ; more moderate 
in his habits and desires than any other man I ever knew ; 
more pure and spotless in his private character than 
almost any man I ever knew ; more brave than any man I 
ever saw ; with more power to command and ability to 
plan than any man I ever served under ; cool to excess, 
when others lose iierve ; always hopeful, alwayi? undis- 
turbed, never failing to accomplish what he undertakes 
just as he expects to. He is the only general worthy to 
command Americans fighting for their national salvation. 

For two years aif3 a half General Grant has marched 
on from victory to victory, until he is now the only man 
4 
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who staDds between us and submission to the Rebel 
leaders. Grant and the Army of the West hav^e accom- 
plished all that has been substantially achieved duriDg 
this war. The Army of the East has made only a tread- 
mill advance, and is now at the place whence it started at 
the beginning of the war. Yet the soldiers of this army 
are among the bravest in the land, and will win victories 
as soon as Grant commands them. For proofs of this, 
look at what Hooker's corps did at Lookout Mountain. 

GENEBAL GBANT AS AN ADMINISTHATOII. 

The best regulations issued by any of our military gov- 
ernors or generals since the commencement of the war 
are those published by General Grant in his General 
Order No. T. Whilst they eflTectually protect the soldier 
against the thieves and swindlers who often swell up the 
train of an army, they as efficiently guard against any 
ill treatment by the soldier or camp follower of the in- 
habitants of the conquered region which our army now 
holdsw Besides his incomparably superior merits as a 
military commander, there is this distinctive feature in 
all General Grant's administrative acts : he has never is- 
sued an order which has not been dictated by the welfare 
of the army and the interest of the people who have been 
brought under his jurisdiction. From the commencement 
of his career down to the present time there has not been' 
the first breath of an insinuation that his military regula- 
tions have b3en framed with any view to his own ad- 
vantage or to that of any of his friends. 

GENERAL GRANT VISITS ST. LOUIS. 

General Grant having been called to St. Louis, to visit 
his son who was laying there dangerously ill, was sere- 
ftade4 on the evening of January 29th, 1864, at his hotel, 
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which drew together nearly the entire populace of the 
city. His appearance on the balcony of the hotel was 
greeted with the most flattering cheers. In response 
to calls for a speech, he took off his hat, and, amid pro- 
found silence, said : 

" Gentlemen : I thank you for this honor. I cannot 
make a speech. It is something I have never done, and 
never intend to do, and I beg you will excuse me." 

Loud cheers followed this brief address, at the conclu- 
sion of which the General replaced his hat, took a cigar 
from his pocket, lit it, and stood in the t^alcony in the pre- 
sence of the crowd, puffing his Havana and watching the 
rockets as they ascended and burst in the air. 

" Speech I speech I" vociferated the multitude, and sev- 
eral gentlemen near him urged the General to say some- 
thing to satisfy the people, but he declined. Judge Lord, 
of the Land Court, appeared very enthusiastic, and, placing 
his hand on General Grant's shoulder, said : " Tell them 
you can fight for them, but cannot talk to them — do tell 
them that I^' 

" I must get some one else to say that for me," replied 
the General ; but the multitude continuing to cry out 
*' Speech I speech I" he leaned over the railing, blew a 
wreath of smoke from his lips, and said : 

" Gentlemen : Making speeches is not my business. I 
never did it in my life, 'and never will. I thank you, 
however, for your attendance here," and with that the 
General retired. 

Subsequently a grand dinner was given to the General, 
and another effort made to draw him out. While the 
President proposed a toast to his health, XT. S. sat by his 
8i(Je, serenely smoking. When he rose and stood upon the 
chair, a perfect hurricane of applause i^ose from every part 
of the hall, and prevented him from speaking till it had 
subsided. Quiet being restored, General Grant merely 
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remarked that he could not find words adequately to return 
thanks for the compliment offered him, and would not 
make the attempt. 

GBADE OP LIEUTENANT-GENERAL PASSED 
BY BOTH HOUSES OF CONGBESS. 

Both Houses of Congress, having agreed to the Report 
of the Committee of Conference on the bill reviving the 
grade of Lieutenant-General, the amended bill received 
the signatures of the presiding officers of both Houses. 
The bill passed provides that the grade of Lieutenant- 
General be and the same is hereby revived in the Army 
of the United States, and the President is hereby author- 
ized, whenever he shall deem it expedient, to appoint, by 
and with the consent of the Senate, a Lieutenant-General, 
to be selected from among those officers in the military 
service, not below the grade of Major-General, most dis- 
tinguished for courage, skill, and ability, who, being com- 
missioned as Lieutenant-General, shall be authorized, 
under the direction and during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to command the Armies of the 
United States. That the Lieutenant-General appointed, 
as hereinbefore provided, shall be entitled to the pay, 
allowance, and staff specified in the fifth section of the act 
approved May 28th, IT 98, and also the allowance described 
iu the sixth section of the act approved August 23d, 1842, 
granting additional rations to certain officers. Provided, 
That nothing in this bill contained shall be construed to 
affect the rank, pay, or allowance of Winfield Scott, Lieu- 
tenant-General by brevet, and now on the retired list of 
the army. 

THE GBADE CONFERHED ON GENERAL 
GRANT. 

The President of the United States, after the passage 
of the bill by both Houses of Congress, nominated General 
Grant for the position of Lieutenant-General, which was 
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unanimously confirmed by the Senate on the second of 
March, 1864. 

HE LEAVES ST. LOUIS. 

After leaving Saint Louis, General Grant made a per- 
sonal inspection and tour of his whole Department, form- 
ing new plans for his spring campaigns, etc., and then 
returning to his he ad- quarters, found that he had been 
appointed Lieutenant-General, and proceeded at once to 
Washington, per orders sent to him to report there by the 
President of the United States. 

GENERAL GRANT ARRIVES IN WASHINGTON. 

Lieutenant-General U. S. Grant, accompanied by his 
son, and General Rawlings, and Colonel Comstock, of his 
staff, arrived at Washington on the evening of March 8th, 
1864, and at once proceeded to Willard's Hotel, and wrote 
on the register the following: — "U. S. Grant and Son, 
John Rawlings, Colonel Comstock, Nashville, Tennessee." 
He proceeded to his room, threw off his overcbat, and 
passed down to the dining-room, accompanied by his boy, 
a lad of about twelve years of age. He had not been 
seated but a few minutes when he was discovered by the 
Hon. J. K. Morehead, of Pittsburg, who sat at the next 
table, retjognized him, and rising, announced in a loud 
voice that, "We have among us the hero of Yicksburg." 
Some one proposed three cheers, and all rose to their feet 
and made the dining-room fairly ring with loud cheer after 
cheer, and for several minutes the enthusiasm knew no 
bounds, General Grant quietly bowing to his right and 
left, and military officers and civilians crowding around 
him, anxious to take by the hand the Western hero. 
When he could get an opportunity, he finished his dinner, 
and on leaving the room the crowd that filled the lobby 
cheered as he emerged and passed to his room. He took 
a carriage, and drove to General Halleck's about eight p.m. 
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HE GOES TO THE WHITE HOUSE. 

About a quarter to ten o'clock, Lieutenaat-General 
Grant, accompanied by several military friends, visited the 
White House, the President at the time holding his pub- 
lic reception. He came in unannounced, and was 
evidently embarrassed. The President being made aware 
of his presence, approached and shook him by the hand, 
being the first time they ever met. The meeting was 
mutually cordial. The Secretary of State accompanied 
the General to the East room, and, on entering it, the 
entire crowded assembly gave him repeated cheers, and 
there was a general rush to shake him by the hand. No 
reception could have been more cordial. The Secretary 
of War was sent for, and, with other prominent officials, 
soon after reached the White House. 

General Grant was the grand feature at the reception 
at the Executive Mansion. He was literally lifted up for 
a while, and in obedience to a demand and to a necessity, 
so great was the desire to have a fair look at him, he was 
obliged to mount a sofa, under the auspices of Secretary 
Seward, who preceded him to that elevation. There 
has never been such a coat-tearing, button-bursting jam in 
the White House as this soldier has occasioned. The 
cheering and waving of handkerchiefs was tremendous. 
Afterwards, with the Secretary of State upon one side 
and the Secretary of War on the other, he received the 
congratulations of the multitude. Nothing of the kind 
•as ever before been witnessed at the White House. 
After shaking hands with everybody, a la President, 
General Grant escorted Mrs. Lincoln around the East 
Room and retired. 

The modesty of the hero of twenty-seven battles was 
the subject of general comment. 

In the City Councils resolutions were unanimously 
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passed tendering to General Grant a cordial welcome and 
the hospitalities and freedom of the city. The resolutions 
are to be suitably engraved. and presented to the general 
by a committee, composed of the mayor and two mem- 
bers of each branch of the Councils. 

PRESENTATION OF A LIEUTENANT - GEN- 
ERAL'S COMMISSION TO MAJOB-GENERAL 
GRANT. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, March ninth, 1864, 
the President of the United States formally presented 
to Major-General Grant his commission as Lieutenant- 
General. The ceremony took place in the Cabinet Cham- 
ber, in the presence of the entire Cabinet, General Halleck, 
Representative Lovejoy, General Rawlins and Colonel 
Comstock, of General Grant's staff, the son of General 
Grant, and Mr. Nicolay, private Secretary of the President. 

THE PRESIDENT'S SPEECH. 

General Grant having entered the room, the President 
rose and addressed him thus : 

"General Grant: — By the nation's appreciation of what 
you have done, and its reliance on you for what remains 
to do in the existing great struggle, you are now presented 
with this commission constituting you lieutenant-general 
in the Army of the United States. With this high honor 
devolves upon you also a corresponding responsibility. As 
the country herein trusts you, so under God it will sus- 
tain you. I scarcely need to add, that with what I here 
speak for the nation, goes Jfxj own hearty personal con- 
currence." 

GENERAL GRANT'S REPLY 
To which Lieutenant-General Grant replied as follows : 
" Mr. President : — I accept this commission with grati- 
tude for the high honor conferred. With the aid of the 
noble armies that have fought on so many fields for our 
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common country, it will be my earaest endeavor not to 
disappoint your expectations. I feel the full weight of 
the responsibilities now devolving on me, and I know 
that if they are met it will be due to those armies, and, 
above all, to the favor of that Providence which leads 
both nations and men." 

The President then introduced the General to all the 
members of the Cabinet, after which the company wee 
seated, and about half an hour was spent in pleasant 
social conversation. 

HE DINES WITH SECBETAKY SEWABD. 

From here General Grant went to Secretary Seward's 
to dinner, where he met a select party of friends, who had 
been invited to meet him. 

8EBENADE TO GENEBAL GRANT. 

General Grant; on his return from Secretary Seward's 
dinner, was serenaded at half-past twelve o'clock, by the 
band of the Seventeenth Infantry, which played " Hail to 
the Chief," "Massa Lincoln's Gunboats Coming," etc. 

The large crowds cheered for several minutes, and 
called for Grant. Hon. E. Washburne, of Illinois, came 
to tho window of his room, and said that he desired to 
thank them for this compliment, on behalf of General 
Grant, but he could not make them a speech, as he was 
a fighting man and not a man of words. 

The crowd kept on cheering, however, vociferously, and 
calling for Grant, who finally came to the window, and 
said : — " Gentlemen, you will have to excuse me from 
making a speech to-night." 

At which the crowd again cheered and hurrahed for the 
man who never was defeated. A large fire having broke 
out near by, the crowd dispersed. . 

THE END. 
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Iiampllghter's Storjr. 
Dombey and Sou. 
NIcl&olat Nlckleby. 
Holiday Stories. 

Martin Chuzzle-vrlt* 
Bleak House. 
Dickens' Sltort Stories. 
Message froni tlie Sea* 
Clirlstnias Stories. 
Plo-Nlc Papers. 



Plck\Tlck Papers. 
Great Kxpectatlons. 
A Tale of Two Cities* 
New Years' Stories* 
Barnaby Rud§^e. 

Old Curiosity Sbop. 
lilttle Dorrlt. 
David Copperfleld. 
Sketches by «Boz." 
Dickens* New^ Stories* 
American Notes. 

LIBRARY OCTAVO EDITION. IN SEVEN VOLUMES. 
Tills editiou is in SEVEN very large octavo volumes, with a Portrait on steel of 
Charles DickenH. and bound In the following vari>us styles. 

Ice of a set, in Black Cloth, in seven volumes, $14.00 

" Scarlet cloth, fXtra, 16.00 

•' Law Library style, 17.50 

" Half calf, »priiikled edges, 20.00 

•J Half calf, marbled edges,.^...., 21.00 

" Half calf, antique, 25.00 

Half calf, full gilt backs, etc., 26.00 

CHARIiBS liBVBR'S IVORKS* 

Fine Editiofiy bound separately. 



Cbarles O'Malley, cloth $1.60 

Harry I^orreqner, cloth, 1.60 

Jack Hint on, cloth, 1.60 

Davenport Dunn, cloth, .. 1.60 

Tom Burke of Ours, cloth,. 1.60 



Artbur O'lieary, cloth, 1.60 

Con Cregan, cloth , 1.60 

Kul§^bt of G-wyune, cloth,.. 1.60 

Valentine Vox, cloth, 1.60 

Ten Tbousand a Year,.... 1.60 



CHARLKS IiSVRR'S NOVKIiS. 

AU neatly done up in paper covers. 



rharle« 0'Malley,....Prte« 60 cts. 

Hurry I^orrequer, 60 " 

Ilova4;e Tenipleton, 60 '* 

T<itii Burke of Ours, 60 " 

•7avk HInton, tbe Guards* 
man, 50 " 

LIBRARY 



Arthur O'lieary, 60 ets 

Tbe KnIgbt of Gwynne, 50 " 

Kate O'Donosfbue, 60 " 

Con Cretan, tbe Irlsb 
Gil Bias, 60 " 

Davenport Dunn, 60 *' 

EDITION. 

THIS EDITION is complete in FIVE large octavo volumes, containing Charles 
O Mft'.l?y, Harry Lorrequer, HoracoTempleton, Tom Burke of Ours, Arthur O'Leary, 
/ark Hinton the Guardrtraau, Thp Kuii-ht of Owynne, Kate O'DonogLue, etc., hand- 
somely printed, and bound in various styles, as follows: 

P-ice 'a net in Black cloth, $7.60 

'• Scarlet cloth, 8.00 

'* " Law Llbrarv shoop 8.75 

*' •• Half Calf, .sprinkled pdK'eH 12.00 

" " Half Calf, marbled edges, 12.50 

" Half Calf, antique, 16.0t 



T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS' PTJBLICAT IOHS. i 

WlIiHLIC: COIuIilNS* ORKAT WORKS. 

Hl<le and Seek. One vol., octf ro, 
paper corer. Price fifty ceiii«; oi 
bouad iu one vol.. cloth, for 7;> cents 

After Dark. One vol., octavo, pafier 
cover. PiicK fifty cents ; or bound "a 
one vol., cloth, for 75 centii. 

SiSfhts A-foot ; or Travels Beyond 
KallwavK. On^ volnme, octavo, pai«r 
cover. Price M) cent*. 

Tlie Yello^v Mask. Price 26 cts. 

Sister Rose. Price 25 ceuta. 



Tlie Dead Secret. One volniue, 
wctavo, paper cover. Price fl fly cent.s; 
or bound iu one vol , cloth, for 7.') ct». ; 
or a fine 12mo. edition, iu two vols., 
paper cover, in laryo type, for One 
Dollar, or in one vol., cloth, for $l.fiU. 

Tlie Crossed Path ; or, Basil. 

Complete in two volumeu, paper cover, 
x^ice One Dollar ; or bound in one vol- 
ume, cloth, for ii>1 .50. 

Tlie Stolen Blaslc. Price 25 cenU. 



COOK BOOKS. 
Petersons' Nerr Cook BooMj } WIddtfleld's New Cook Book j 

or, Practicar Recoipts for the H.'U^e- 
wife. Cloth. Price *!. 25. 



or Useful Receipt.n for ihe Hounewife 
end the Uninitiated. Full of valuable 
receipts, all original and u ever before 
published, all of which will be found 
to be very valuable and of daily use. 
One vol., bound. Price $1.50. 

Bliss I^eslle's Mew Cookery 
Book. Beinj^ her last new book. 
One volume, bound. Price $1.50. 



Mrs. Hale's Ne%v Cook Book. 

By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. One volume, 
bound. Price $1.25. 

Miss lieslle's New Receipts 
for Cookl u|^. Complete iu on* 
volumH, bound. Price$1.25. 



MRS. HAI^B'S RECEIPTS. 
Jtlrs. Hale's Receipts for tke Million. Coutaining 4,^4.'' Receipt* 
By Mrs. Saiijih J. Hale. One vol., SOOpajfeH, sironjrly bound. Pri-r., $1.50. 

MISS LiSSIilE'S B£HAVI01;R BOOK, 
illss liCslle's Bekavlonr Book. A complete Guide An M.aanal for 
Ladies. Price $1.50. 

FRANCATEIil^I'S FRBNCH COOI*. 
Francatelll's Celebrated Frenck Cook Book. TKe Modern 
Cook. A Practical Guide to the Culinary Art, in all its bn«,r.rhf(>; corapriBinK, 
in addition to Enjflish Cookery, the most approved and ro Jiero'io «y«iemh of 
Frencb,Italian, and German Cookery; adapted as well for tre laruert establiKh- 
ments, as for the use of private families. By CHARLlsi ELME FRANCA- 
TELLI, pupil to the celebrated Carrmb, and lats Maftre-d'H^t.^ and Chi*»f Cook 
to her Majesty, the Queen of England. With Sixty-Tw<' illustrations of various 
dishes. Reprinted from the last London Edition, carefu'l/ levtsed and con^tider- 
ably enlarged. Complete in one large octavo volume of Six Hundred pa^ert, 
strongly bound, and printed on the finest doable super rAlendf^red paper. Price 
Three Dollars a copy. 

J. A. MAITIiAND'S GRBAT '«rORKS. 



Tlie Tkree Cousins* By J. A. 

Maitland. Two vols., paper. Price 

$1 .00 ; or in one vol., cloth, $1.50. 
Tke IVatcHinan. Complete in two 

large vols., paper cover. Price $1.00 ; 

or in one vol., cloth, $1.50. 
Tke IVaiiderer. Complete in two 

rolumes, paper cover. Price $1.00; 

/t in one toL, cloth, for$lJiO. 



Tke Diaijr of an Old Doctor. 

Two vols., paper cover. Price $1.00; 

or bound in cloth for $1 .'>0. 
Tke lia^ryer's Story. Two toI- 

nmes, pf.per cover. Price $1.00; oi 

bound in cloth for $1.50. 
Sartaroe. A Tale of Ifor^rayt 

Two vols., paper cover. Price $1.00; 

or in cloth for $1.50. 



MRS. DANIKIiS' GRBAT 1VORK9. 

Tke Poor Coasln. Price ffO 
Kate Waislnfipkam. Prise 



^mrrylikg for Money. One vol., 
ostavo. paper cover. Price fifty cents ; 
Iff 0B6 Tol.| cloth, 75 cents. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 

BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 



The Shadow of Ashlydyat is printed from the au- 
thor's Manuscript and advanced Proof-sheets, pur- 
chased by us from Mrs. Henry Wood. It is complete 
in one large octavo volume of 500 pages, paper cover, 
Railroad Edition, price One Dollar ; or in two volumes, 
paper cover, for One Dollar ; or in one volume, cloth, 
for $1.25. 



MRS. WOOD'S OTHER BOOKS. 

Sqxiire Trevlyn's Heir. Two vols., paper cover 

Price One Dollar; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.25. 

The CasUe'S Heir. Two vols., octavo, paper cover. 
Price One Dollar; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.25. 

Vemer's Pride. Two vols., octavo, paper cover. 

Price One Dollar; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.25. 

We also publish a " Railway Edition" of each of the 
abbve, each one complete in one volume, paper cover. 
Price One Dollar. 

The EarPs Heirs. Price 50 cents ; or cloth, 15 cents. 

The Mystery. Price Fifty cents; or in cloth, T5 cents. 

A Lifers Secret. Prfce 50 cents ; or in cloth, 75 cents. 

The ChanningS. Price 15 cents; or in cloth, $1.00. 

Aurora Moyd. Price 50 cents ; or in cloth, for $1.00. 

Better for Worse. Price 50 cents. 

The Foggy Night at Offord. Price 25 cents. 

The Lost Bank Note; and Martyn Ware's 

Temptation. Price 50 cents, or 75 cents in cloth. 

J^^ Copies of any of the above books, will be sent to 
any one, free of postage, on remitting the price of the 
ones wanted to the publishers, 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 

• No. 308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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t&'GlET UP YOUR €TiUB(S FOR 18611 

NE-W AND SPLENDijj" PMMITTMS I 

THE BEST AKD CHEAPEST IN THEvWORLD! 

This popular Monthly contains moro for tlio money than any Mngazino in tho wc»rld. 
In 18G+, it will liavo nearly 1(MK) pagt-s, '2.') to 30 Htocl pliitos, lU colorwi purtornH. niid WOO 
wood ons:ravin2:s— and all this f..r only TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, or a d« dim- le-^iliiiu 
mi-raziiics of iis class. Evtiy l:i«ly oufiht to tako "Petoraon." In tlie penm-al ndv.nc*' 
of -.liror*, it is the ONLY M VaA/JXE THAT HAS NOT RAISED ITS PRICKS. EITIIEB 
TO tilNGLE SUBSCRIBERS OU TO CLUBS; and is, therefore, ompbatically, 

THE MAGAZINE FOB THE TIMES I 

Tho Rtorios in " Peterson" are conceded to bo tJie best published anywhere. Mr-*. Ann 
S. Stephens, Ella R'xlinan, Mrs. Denison, Frank Leo llenudirt, the anthor of ''f^u^v L's 
Di.iry,'' T. S. Arthur, E. L. Chandler ^loulton, (i.ibriello Loo, Viri;iTii:i K. Tnwuii-nil, 
Rosalie Grey. Clara An<ni««ta, and tl»o author of •*Tho Second Life," besides all tho 
ino5t popular foinalo writers of America aro rej^ular contributors. In ad.liti-'n !■» (li» 
usual nnnibcr of sliorter Htorios, there will bo given in ISOl, V*our Origiiial 
Copy-rlglitcd Novelets^ viz: 

THE MAIB OF HONOR— a Story of Queen Ecssi 

By ANN S. STEPHENS. 

THE LOST ESTATE— a Story of To-Day, 

By tbo aathor of '* Tho Second Life." 

UAUD'S SI2MMEil AT SARATOGA, 
By FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

PANITY'S FLIRTATION, 

By ELLA RODMAN. 

In its Hhistrations also, "Peterson" is unrivaled. The publisher challun^es a fonii).iri- 

son between it^ SU;-»ERB MEZZOTINTS AND OTHtR STEFL ENGRAVINGS and 

tliose in other MagazincH, and one at least id given in every number. 

COLORED FASHtON PLATES IN AOVAKCE, 

It is the ONLY MAGAZINE whose Fashion Plates can be relied on. 

Each number contains a Faahiou Plate, ongrav(!<l on steel, and colored — from Fashions 
later than a;iy otber 3Iaguziuo gives; also, a dozen or more New Stylos, ongrave<l on 
"SVotxl : al.s.\ a*I*.itt«?rn, from which a Dro<<rf, Mantilla, or Cliild's Cojitume cnn bo cut, with- 
out tho ai<l <if a mantua-maker — so that each number,in this way, will SAVE A YcAH'S 
SU 3SCRIPTION Tho Paris, London, Pliiladelphia and New Y.i k Fashions are de-.-ri- 
bed, at length, (mcIi month. Pattorus of Caps, Bonnets, lletul Dres.,eM, Ac, given, lis 

COLORED PATTERNS VH SMBROiDSaY, CROCHET, &C. 

The Work-Table Department of thin Magazine IS WHOLLY UNRIVALED. Evry 
number contains a dozen or more patterns in every variety of Fancy-work; Crochet, 
Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-wurk, sLell-work, Hnlr-work, Ac, J^e., j-c. Everv month, a 
SUPERB COLOR -D PATTERN FOR SUPPER. PURSE or CHAirt btAT, &c., i.si;ivon 
— each of which, at a retail store, wonld coat Fifty Cunts. 

"OVTR HSW COOK-BOOK." 

Tho Oripinal IConsehold Seceipta of "Peterson" are quite f>nious. Fnr IfiOt our 
"Coox-BooK' will be continued: EVERY ONE OF THESE Ri.C_i»- TS liAs BEEN ! 
TESTED. This nlone will be worth tho price of "Peterson." Other Bocelpts for the ' 
Toilette, Sick-room, Arc, Ac, will bo given. 

NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC in every nonxber. Also, IDnts on Ilortlcnlture, 
EqaeBtrianidm, and all matters interesting to Ladies. 

TERMS:— ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. j 

One Copy for One year, $2.00 I Five Copies for One year, - - - - fT.fiO ' 

Thrco Copies for One year, - - - - O.tK) | Eight Coi)ie8 for Ono year. - - - - 10.00 
PREMIUMS FOI^ GilTTINQ U? CLUBS i—Tlirce, Five, or Ei;!:ht copies, m.ik« 
a Club. To every poraou geltius up a club an extra c jpy uf tho Magazine for 1864 will 
be given. 

AMrezi, postfHxid, CHABLES J. PETERSON, 

No. 308 Chestnut Bt., Phila. ; 
iBOrAll PMtmostors constituted Agents; but any person may get up a club. Spoci- '. 
mens sent gratuitously, if written for. 
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CflUPEST BOSK HOUSE III M WORLD. 

ToSntlers! Pedlars! Booksellers! News Agents! etc. 

1 —■"•>» 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 

ITo. 306 Chestnut Street, Fliiladelphia, 

PUBLISH THE MOST SALEABLE BOSKS IN THE WO^LO 

AND SUPPLY ALL BOOKS AT VERY LOW PATES. 

The cieappat place in the world to bny or simkI for a stock of all 
kiinis of Books, suitable for all persons whatever, for Soldiers, and for 
the Army, and for all other reading, is at the Bnnkscllinfr and Pub- 
lishing House of T. B. rETERSON & BUOTIlKllS, PhiUdelidiia. 

Any person wanting any books at all, in any qusiutity, from a single 
book to a dozen, a hnndred, thousand, ten thousand, or larger quantity 
of books, had better send on their orders at once to the " CHPiAP- 
EST BOOKSELLING AND PUBLISHTN(J HOUSE IN THE 
WORLD," which is at T. B. PETERSON &■ BROTHERS, No. 306 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, who have the largest stock in the coan- 
try. and will supply them and sell them cheaper than any other house 
in the world. We publish a large variety of Militury Novels, with 
Illustrated Military covers, in colors, besides thousands of others, all 
of which are the best selling and most po])ular books in the world. 
We have just issued a new and complete Catalogue, copies of which 
we will send gratuitously to all on their sending for one. 

Enclose one, two, five, ten, twenty, fifty, a huntlred. or a thousand 
dollars, or more, to us in a letter, or per express, and write what kind 
of books you wish, and they will be packed and sent to you at once, per 
first express or mail, or in any other way you may din^ct, just as well 
assorted, and the same as if yon were on the spot, with circulars, sliow 
Oills, &c., gratis. All we ask is to give ns a trial. 

Address all orders for any books you may want at air, no matter by 
irhom published, or how small or how large your order may be, to the 
Cheapest Publishing and Bookselling House in the world, wliich is a4 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 

No. 306 Chestunt Street, Philadelpniat 
And tliey will be packed and sent to you within an hour after receipt 
9f the Order, per express or railroad, or in any other way you may direct. 



* Agents, Sntlers, and Pedlars wanted everywhere, to engage in.tlif 
«ale of our popular selling Books, all of which will be sold at very low r-^*^ 
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General Meade's Life and Public Services. 



» 



THE LIFE AKD SERVICES 



Of 



MAJ0B-6ENERAL MEADE. 




HEEO OF GETTYSBimG! AND COMMANDEE 
OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 



JP I) i I a li e I p I) t a : 

T. B.PETERSON & BKOTHERS, 306 CHESTNUT STREET. 



PRICE 25 CENTS. 



Agenta, Fedlara, Sutlers, aiid Canvassers, are wanted every where to engage ill I 
of iMs book, who will be guppHed by as at Si 75 a doien, or $12,60 a hund 




r 



MEW EDITIIW, ENLAR&EB ANB BEVISED. 




General Gcorsi; B. AicClellan's Life and Services, 



THE LIFE, CAMPAICNS, AND SERVICES 

GENERAL McCLELLAN. 




THE HERO OF WESTERN VIRGINIA I SOUTH 
MOUNTAIN! AND ANIIEIAM! 



With A full hifitory of bis GAmpnf tzriift, nnd Battles, and his Heports and 

Correepondence with the War DppartTTjont. and the President 

in relation to therti, from the time ht? first took the field 

In this war, until he was finAlly relieved from 

oommand after the Battle of Autietam. 



y 1) i I a Li r I f3 1) i a • ^ 

T, B. PETERSON & BROTH EKS, 300 CHESTNUT STREET, 



K 



PRICE 50 CENTS. 



i 



AgmatM, Pedlars. Sutlers, and Canviftr^'^'^s. nrc «r%nt«d f»vmvwh«re to euga^e in the vaU of 
ihi* LiHf af ^m. MaCUlUn, who wil^ ^9 •uppli*d by hi* dosco •r hiui4t«d, at Ivw ratra. 
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I*rice IS Oents. 




LETTERS 



OP THE 



HON. JOSEPH HOLT, 



o/ 



THE 



HON. EDWARD EYERETT, 



AND 



JdMMODORE CHARLES STEWART, 



ON THE 



PRESENT CRISIS. 



PHILADELPHIA: 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 606 Chestnut Strbet, 

1861. 



LETTERS 



OP THE 



HON. JOSEPH HOLT, 



THE 



HON. EDWARD EYERETT, 



AND 



COMMODORE CHARLES STEWART, 



ON THB 



PRESENT CRISIS. 



PHILADELPHIA: 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 606 Chcstnvt Strut. 

1861. 



i T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS* PUBLICATI0y8> 
THARLKS dicks:n»> \i^ork:s. 

CHEAP BDITIOK, PAPER COVER. 
ThU edition Is published complete in Twenty-two large octavo volumes, in pap«f 
sever, AH follows. Price Fifty cents a volume. 



PlcJ&wlclc Papers. 
Great Kxpectatlont. 
A Tale of Tmto Clttett 
Nevr Years' Stories* 
Barnaby Rudfjfe. 

Old Ciurloslty Sbop. 
lilttle Dorrlt. 
David Copperlleld. 
Sketches hy « Bob." 
Olokens' Ne-vr Stories. 
Amtjrican Notes* 



Oliver Twist* 
liampllghter's Storjr* 
Dombey and Sou* 
Nicbolas Nickleby. 
Holiday Stories. 

Martin Cbuzzle-vrit* 
Bleak House. 
Dickens' Sliort Stories. 
Messa{$e tronk tlie Sea* 
Cbristmas Stories* 
Pic-Nic Papers* 

LIBRARY OCTAVO EDITION. IN SEVEN VOLUMES. 
Tills editiou is in SEVEN very large octavo volumes, with a Portrait on steel of 

Charles DickpnH, and bound in the following various styles. 

Price of a net, in Black Cloth, in seven volumes, $14.00 

♦• " Scarlet cloth, t^xtra, 16.00 

" •• Law Library style, 17.50 

** , " Half calf, npriukled edges, 20.00 

" •* Half calf, marbled edge8,.^...M 21.00 

** " Half calf, antique 25.00 

•* *• Half calf, fall gilt backs, etc 26.00 

CHARI^BS lilBVBR'S l¥ORKS* 

Fine Edition^ bound separately. 



Cbarles O'Malley, cloth, $1.60 

Harry LiOrreqner J cloth, 1.60 

Jack Hint on, cloth, 1.60 

Davenport Dnnn, cloth, 1.60 

Tom Burke of Ours, cloth,. 1.60 



Artbur O'Leary, cloth, 1.60 

Con Creflfan, cloth , 1.60 

Kuigbt of Gwyune, cloth,.. 1.60 

Valentine Vox, cloth, 1.60 

Ten Tbousand a Year,.... 1.60 



CHARLKS IiSVRR'S NOVBliS. 

AU neatly done wp in paper covers. 



Charles 0'Mstlley,....Prfc« 60 ets. 

Ilnrry liOrreqner, 60 " 

Iloiace Teuipleton, 60 " 

Tom Burke of Ours, 60 '* 

•7avk HInton, tbe Gnards- 
anan, 60 " 

LIBRARY 



Arthur O'Leary, 60 ets 

Tbe Knigbt of Gwynne, 50 *' 

Kate O'Donogbue, 60 " 

Con Gref^an, tbe Irisb 

Gil Bias, 60 " 

Davenport Dunn, 60 *' 

EDITION. 



THIS EDITION is complete in FIVE large octavo volumes, containing Charles 
O Mai ley, Harry Lorrequer, Horace Templeton, Tom Burke of Ours, Arthur O'Leary, 
/ark llinton the Guardrtmau, The Kuis^ht of Owynne, Kate O'DonogLue, etc., hand- 
somely printed, and bound in various styles, as follows : 

P-ice ' a »et in Black cloth, $7.60 

" Scarlet cloth, 8.00 

'* •* Law Librarv shoep 8.75 

*• " Half Calf, Hi'rinklededKet*, 12.00 

" " Half Calf, marbled edges, 12.50 

" Half Calf, antique, 16.0t 
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T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS' PTJBLICATIOHS. i 



WlIiHLIC: COIuIilNS' ORKAT WORKS. 



Tlie Dead Sfcrct. Oue volnrue, 
wctavo, paper cover. Price fifty cent!*; 
or bouud iu oue vol , cloth, fur 7.1 cm. ; 
or a flae I'imo. edition, iu two voIk., 
paper cover, in larye type, for One 
Dollar, or in oue vol., cloth, for $1.6U. 

Tlie Crossed Path; or, Basil. 

Complete in two volumeu, paper covfT. 
iTrica One Dollar ; or bound in one vol- 
ame, cloth, for ^l ./K). 

The Stolen Blaslc. Price 25 cenU. 



Hide and Seek. One vol., octf ro, 
paper cover. Price fifty ceiiin; oi 
bound iu one vol., cloth, for 75 centn 

After Dark. One vol., octavo, paper 
cover. Pi icft fifcy cenii* ; or bouud 'a 
one vol., cloth, fur 75 contfl. 

SlSfhtii A-foot{ or Travels Beyond 
Kallwavs. Ou^ volnme, octavo, pai«r 
cover. Price M) ceut*. 

The Yello^v Ma«k. Price *26 cts. 

Sister Rose. Price 25 ceuta. 



COOK BOOKS. 
Petersons' Nerr Cook BooM j I WIddtfleld's New Cook Book j 

or. Practical Recoiptw lor the H.'U'*»- 
wife. Cloth. Price*!. 25. 



or UKeful Receipts for ilie Hounewife 
and the Uninitiated. Full of valuable 
receipts, all original and never before 
published, all of which will be fonud 
to be very valuable and of daily use. 
One vol., bound. Price $1.50. 
Bliss Ijeslle's Mew Cookery 
Book. Beinj^ her last new book. 
One volume, bound. Price $1.50. 



Mrs. Hnle's New Cook Book. 

By Mr». iSarah J. Hale. One volnrne. 
bouud. Price $1.25. 

Mf»s lieslle's Ne^v Receipts 
for Cookl n|^. Complete iu on* 
volnniH, bound. Price $1.25. 



MRS. HAI^K'S RECEIPTS. 
Jtlrs. Hale's Receipts for the Million. CuutHining ^^V Receipt* 
By Mrs. Sai:ab J. Hale. One vol., SOOpajfeH, nroujrly bound. Pri-r., $1.50. 

MISS LESLIE'S BEHAVIOUR BOOK. 
•Ilss Leslie's Behavloiur Book. A complete Guide aia Manual for 
Ladies. Price $1.50. 

FRANCATELLI'S FRENCH COOI*. 
Franeatelll's Celebrated French Cook Book. TKe Modern 
Cook. A Practical Guide to the Culinary Art, in all itM hr-Ar.rbfi*', compriMnK, 
in addition to English Cookery, the most approved arid re Jicrj'K" syvieuiM of 
French, Italian, and German Cookery ; adapted as well r'»r tpe 1ari;e«it eKtnbllKh- 
ments, as for the use of private families. By CHAKLlslj ELME FRANCA- 
TELLI, pupil to the celebrated Carbmb, and late Ma^tre-d F/Mt.^l And Chief Cook 
to her Majesty, the Queen of England. With Sixty-Twr i'(lc<«tration» of various 
dishes. Reprinted from the last London Edition, carefo'l/ TPviced aud consider- 
ably enlarged. Complete In one large octavo volume of Six Huudred pagen, 
strougly bound, and printed on the finest doable super rAlendered paper. Pries 
Three Dollars a copy. 

J. A. MAITLAND'S GREAT 'fTORKS. 



The Three Cousins. By J. A. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 



Mr. Holt is already well known to the country as the 
Post-Master General, and subsequently, for a few weeks, 
the Secretary of War under President Buchanan. The 
ability and eflSciency with which he administered these 
trusts, commanded the general approval of the country ; 
while the personal and official corruption by which he was 
surrounded, brought into bolder relief his own spotless 
integrity. It was quite in keeping with the antecedents 
of such a man, that he should write the Letter here re- 
printed. He saw his native State dallying with the 
demon of secession — as Satan beguiled our first mother. 

"Oft he bowed 
His turret-crest, and sleek enamelled neck, 
Fawning; and licked the groand whereon she trod.** 

This was not a sight for a true patriot to see unmoved ; 
and he addressed the following Letter to the "People of 
Kentucky." The special design of the appeal, is to keep 
that State from sliding into the abyss before her. But 
in aiming at this object, he has discussed the whole sub- 
ject of the pending contest with masterly ability. He 
traces the secession movement to its true sources; lays 
bare the sordid motives of the Confederate leaders; and 
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shows that the treason which is now making war against 
our just and beneficent Government, has been covertly 
plotting the overthrow of the Union for many years*. 

His views on these points are confirmed by the other 
Letters herewith published. Mr. Everett states it, as 
of his personal knowledge, that "leading Southern poli- 
ticians had for thirty years been resolved to break up 
the Union," whenever the sceptre departed from their 
hands. And the venerable Commodore Stewart traces 
the roots of this foul scheme back as far as 1812. These 
testimonies, in connection with the recent letter of Mr. 
Russell to the London TimeSj seem to justify the pre- 
sumption, that the State of South Carolina was never 
loyal to the Union ; that, however it may have been with 
the mass of her people, she had nursed ab initio a nest 
of traitors, who have persistently cherished the purpose 
to destroy the Government whenever they could no longer 
control it. 

These developments are of great moment in their bear- 
ing upon the present conflict ; and they will not be lost 
sight of in the future adjustment of this quarrel. 

The three Letters contained in this pamphlet are of 
too much value to be consigned merely to the fugitive 
columns of a newspaper. The Publisher feels that he is 
doing the country a good service, by presenting them in 
a form suitable for preservation and reference. Without 
specifying other topics which are worthy of notice, he 
may be allowed to direct particular attention to the para- 
graph of Mr. Everett's admirable Letter (pp. 38, 39) on 
the plausible claim of the South, "simply to be let alone." 

Philadslphia, June 25, 1861. 



LETTER OF THE HON. J. HOLT. 



Washington, Friday, May 31, 1861. 

J. F. Speed, Esq. 

My Dear Sir — The recent overwhelming vote in 
favour of the Union in Kentucky has aflForded unspeaka- 
ble gratification to all true men throughout the country. 
That vote indicates that the people of that gallant State 
have been neither seduced by the arts nor terrified by 
the menaces of the revolutionists in their midst, and that 
it is their fixed purpose to remain faithful to a Govern- 
ment which, for nearly seventy years, has remained faith- 
ful to them. Still it cannot be denied that there is in the 
bosom of that State a band of agitators, who, though few 
in number, are yet powerful from the public confidence 
they have enjoyed, and who have been, and doubtless will 
continue to be, unceasing in their endeavour to force 
Kentucky to unite her fortunes with those of the rebel 
Confederacy of the South. In view of this and of the 
well-known fact that several of the seceded States have 
by fraud and violence been driven to occupy their present 
false and fatal position, I' cannot, even with the encour- 
agement of her late vote before me, look upon the 
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accordance with its proyiBions, to bring back the revolted 
States to their allegiance. So marked was the effect of 
these manifestations in tranquilizing the Border States 
and in reassuring their loyalty, that the conspirators who 
had set this revolution on foot took the alarm. While 
affecting to despise these States as not sufficiently intensi- 
fied in their devotion to African servitude^ they knew they 
could 'never succeed in their treasonable enterprise without 
their support. Hence it was resolved to precipitate a 
collision of arms with the Federal authorities^ in the hope 
that under the panic and exasperation incident to the 
commencement of a civil war^ the Border States, following 
the natural bent of their sympathies^ would array them- 
selves against the Government. Fort Snmter, occupied 
by a feeble garrison, and girdled by powerful if not 
impregnable batteries, afforded convenient means for 
accompliflhing their purpose, and for testing also their 
favorite theory, that blood was needed to cement the new 
Confederacy. Its provisions were exhausted, and the 
request made by the President, in the interests of peace 
and humanity, for the privilege of replenishing its stores, 
had been refused. The Confederate authorities were 
aware — for so the gallant commander of the fort had 
declared to them — that in two days a capitulation from 
starvation must take place. A peaceful surrender, how- 
ever, would not have subserved their aims. They sought 
the clash of arms and the effusion of blood as an instru- 
mentality for impressing the Border States, and they 
sought the humiliation of the Government and the dis- 
honour of its flag as a means of giving prestige to their 
own cause. The result is known. Without the slightest 
provocation, a heavy cannonade was opened upon the 
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fort, and borne by its helpless garrison for hours without 
reply; and when, in the progress of the bombardment, 
the fortification became wrapped in flames, the besieging 
batteries, in violation of the usages of civilized warfare, 
instead of relaxing or suspending, redoubled their fires. 
A more wanton or wicked war was never commenced on 
any Grovemment whose hi»tory ha$ been written. Cotem- 
porary with and following the fall of Sumter, the siege 
of Fort Pickens was and still is actively pressed; the 
property of the United States Government continued to 
be seized wherever found, and its troops, by fraud or 
force, captured in the State of Texas, in violation of a 
solemn compact with its authorities that they should be 
permitted tp embark without molestation. This was the 
requital which the Lone Star State made to brave men, 
who, through long years of peril and privation, had 
guarded its frontiers against the incursions of the savages. 
In the midst of the most active and extended warlike 
preparations in the South, the announcement was made 
by the Secretary of War of the seceded States, and 
echoed with taunts and insolent bravadoes by the South- 
ern press, that Washington City was to be invaded and 
captured, and that the flag of the Confederate States 
would soon float over the dome of its capitol. Soon 
thereafter there followed an invitation to all the world — 
embracing necessarily the outcasts and desperadoes of 
every sea — to accept letters of marque and reprisal, to 
prey upon the rich and unprotected commerce of the 
United States. 

In view of these events and threatenings, what was the 
duty of the Chief Magistrate of the Republic? He might 
have taken counsel of the revolutionists and trembled 
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under their menaces ; he might, upon the fall of Sumter, 
have directed that Fort Pickens should be surrendered 
without firing a gun in its defence, and proceeding yet 
further, and meeting fully the requirements of the "let 
us alone" policy insisted on in the South, he might have 
ordered that the Stars and Stripes should be laid in the 
dust in the presence of every bit of rebel bunting that 
might appear. But he did none of these things^ nor could 
he have done them without forfeiting Mb oath and betray- 
ing the most sublime trust that has ever been confided to 
the hands of man. With a heroic fidelity to his consti- 
tutional obligations, feeling justly that these obligations 
charged him with the protection of the Republic and its 
Capital against the assaults alike of foreign and domestic 
enemies, he threw himself on the loyalty of the country for 
support in the struggle upon which he was about to enter, 
and nobly has that appeal been responded to. States 
containing an aggregate population of nineteen, millions 
have answered to the appeal as with the voice of one 
man, offering soldiers without number, and treasure with- 
out limitation for the service of the Government. In these 
States, fifteen hundred thousand freemen cast their votes 
in favour of candidates supporting the rights of the South, 
at the last Presidential election, and yet everywhere, 
alike in popular assembles and upon the tented field, this 
million and a half of voters are found yielding to none in 
the zeal with which they rally to their country's flag. 
They are not less the friends of the South than before ; 
but they realize that the question now presented is not 
one of administrative policy, or of the claims of the North, 
the South, the East, or the West; but is, simply, whether 
nineteen millions of people shall tamely and ignobly per- 
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mit five or six millions to overthrow and destroy institu- 
tions which are the common property, and have been the 
common blessings and glory of all. The great thorough- 
fares of the North, the East, and the West, are. luminous 
with the banners and glistening with the bayonets of 
citizen soldiers marohing to the Capital, or to the other 
points of rendevouz ; but they come in no hostile spirit to 
the South. IfcaUed to prewher «o»7, they will not ruffle 
a flower of her gardenSj nor a blade of grass of her fields 
in unTdndness. No excesses will mark the footsteps of the 
armies af the Republic; no institution of the States will 
be invaded or tampered witht no rights of persons or of 
property will be violated. The known purposes of the 
Administration^ and the high character of the troops em- 
ployed^ alike guarantee the truthfulness of this statement. 
When an insurrection was apprehended a few weeks 
since in Maryland, the Massachusetts' Regiment at once 
offered their services to suppress it. These volunteers 
have been denounced by the Press of the South as 
^^ knaves and vagrants," 'Hhe dregs and offscourings of 
the populace," who would ^^ rather filch a handkerchief 
than fight an enemy in manly combatj" yet we know 
here that their discipline and bearing are. most admirable, 
and, I presume, it may be safely affirmed, that a hrger 
amount of social position, culture, fortune, and elevation 
of character, has never been found in so large an army in 
any age or country. If they go to the Souths it will be 
as friends and protectors^ to relieve the Union sentiment 
of the seceded States from the cruel domination by which 
it is oppressed and silenced^ to unfurl the Stars and 
Stripes in the midst of those who long to look upon them^ 
and to restore the flag that bears them to the forts and 
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arsenals from which disloyal hands have torn it. Their 
mission will be one of peace^ unless wicked and blood- 
thirsty men shall unsheath the sword across their pathway. 

It is in vain for the revolutionists to exclaim that this 
is ^^svijugation.** It is sOy precisely in the sense in which 
you and I and all law-aiiding citizens are subjugated. 
The people of the South are our brethren, and while we 
obey the laws enacted by our joint authority, and keep a 
compact to which we all are parties, we only ask that 
they shall be required to do the same. We believe that 
their safety demands this ; we know that ours does. We 
impose no burden which we ourselves do not bear ; we 
claim no privilege or blessing which our brethren of the 
South shall not equally share. Their country is our 
country, and ours is theirs; and that unity both of 
country and of government which the providence of God 
and the compacts of men have created we could not our- 
selves, without self-immolation, destroy, nor can we per- 
mit it to be destroyed by others. 

Equally vain is it for them to declare that they only 
wish "to be let alone,** and that, in establishing the in- 
dependence of the seceded States, they do those which 
remain in the old Confederacy no harm. The Free States, 
if allowed the opportunity of doing so, will undoubtedly 
concede every guarantee needed to afford complete pro- 
tection to the institutions of the South, and to furnish 
assurances of her perfect equality in the Union ; but all 
suchr guarantees and assurances are now openly spurned, 
and the only Southern right now insisted on is that of 
dismembering the Republic. It is perfectly certain, that 
in the attempted exercise of this right, neither States nor 
statesmen will be "let alone.** Should a ruffian meet me 
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in the streets, and seek, with his axe, to hew an arm and 
a leg from mj body, I would not the less resist him be- 
cause, as a dishonoured and helpless trunk, I might per- 
chance survive the mutilation. It is easy to perceive what 
fatal results to the old Confederacy would follow, should 
the blow now struck at its integrity ultimately triumph. 
We can well understand what degradation it would bring 
to it abroad, and what weakness at home ; what exhaus- 
tion from incessant war and standing armies, and from 
the erection of fortifications along the thousands of miles 
of new frontiers; what embarrassments to commerce from 
having its natural channels encumbered or cut off; what 
elements of disintregation and revolution would be intro- 
duced from the pernicious example; and, above all, what 
humiliation would cover the whole American people for 
having failed in their great mission to demonstrate before 
the world the capacity of our race for self-government. 

While afar more fearful re^patmbtlity has fallen upon 
President Lincoln than upon any of his predecessors, it 
must he admitted that he has met it with promptitude and 
fearlessness. ClOBRO, in one of his orations against 
Cataline, speaking of the credit due himself for having 
suppressed the conspiracy of that arch-traitor, said, ^^ If 
the glory of him who founded Borne was great, how much 
greater should be that of him who had saved it from over- 
throw, after it had grown to be mistress of the world V* So 
may it be said of the glory of that statesman or chieftain 
who shall snatch this Republic from the vortex of revolu- 
tion, now that it has expanded from ocean to ocean, — has 
become the admiration of the world, and has rendered the 
fountains of the lives of thirty millions of people fountains 
of happiness. 
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The vigorous measures adopted for the safety of Wash- 
ington, and the Government itself, may seem open to 
criticism, in some of their details, to those who have yet 
to learn that not only has war, like peace, its laws, but 
that it has also its privileges and its duties. Whatever 
of severity, or even of irregularity, may have arisen, will 
find its justification in the pressure of the terrible neces- 
sity under which the Administration has been called to 
act. When a man feels the poignard of the destroyer at 
his bosom, he is not likely to consult the law-books as to 
the mode or measure of his rights of self-defence. What 
is true of individuals is in this respect equally true of 
governments. 2%e man who thinh$ he has become dis- 
lot/al because of what the Administration has done, will 
probably discover, after a close examination, that he was 
disloyal before. But for what has been done, Washington 
might ere this have been a smouldering heap of ruins. 

They have noted the course of public affairs to little 
advantage who suppose that the election of Lincoln was 
the real ground of the revolutionary outbreak that has 
occurred. The roots of the revolution may be traced back 
for more than a quarter of a century, and an unholy lust 
for power is the soil out of which it sprang. A prominent 
member of the band of agitators declared in one of his 
speeches at Charleston, last November or December, that 
they had been occupied for thirty years in the work of 
severing South Carolina from the Union. When General 
Jackson crushed nullification, he said it would revive 
again under the form of the slavery agitation, and we have 
lived to see his prediction verified. Indeed, that agita- 
tion, during the last fifteen or twenty years, has been 
almost the entire stock in trade of Southern politicians. 
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The Soathern people, known to be as generous in their 
impulses as they are chivalric, vrere not wrought into a 
frenzy of passion by the intemperate words of a few fana- 
tical abolitionists; for these words, if left to themselres, 
would have fallen to the ground as pebbles into the sea, 
and would have been heard of no more. But it was the 
echo of those words, repeated with exaggerations for the 
thousandth time by Southern politicians, in the halls of 
Congress, and in the deliberative and popular assemblies, 
and through the Press of the South, that produced the 
exasperation which has proved so potent a lever in the 
hands of the conspirators. The cloud was fully charged, 
and the juggling revolutionists who held the wires, and 
could at will direct its lightnings, appeared at Charleston, 
broke up the Democratic Coavention assembled to nomi- 
nate a candidate for the Presidency, and thus secured the 
election of Mr. Lincoln. Having thus rendered this cer- 
tain, they at once set to work to bring the popular mind 
of the South to the point of determining in advance that 
the election of a Republican President would be per $e 
cause for a dissolution of the Union. They were but too 
successful, and to this result the inaction and indecision 
of the Border States deplorably contributed. When the 
election of Mr. Lincoln was announced, there was rejoic- 
ing in the streets of Charleston, and doubtless at other 
points in the South ; for it was believed by the conspira- 
tors that this had brought a tide in the current of their 
machinations which would bear them on to victory. The 
drama of secession was now open, and State after State 
rapidly rushed out of the Union, and their members with- 
drew from Congress, The revolution was pressed on with 
this hot haste in order that no time should be allowed for 
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reaction in the Northern mind, or for any adjoatment of 
the Slavery issues by the action of Congress or of the 
State Legislatures. Had the Southern members con- 
tinued in their seats, a satisfactory compromise would, no 
doubt, have been arranged and passed before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. As it was, after their retirement, and 
after Congress had become Republican, an amendment to 
the Constitution was adopted by a two-thirds vote, declar- 
ing that Congress should never interfere with Slavery in 
the States, and declaring, further, that this amendment 
should be irrevocable. Thus we falsified the clamor so 
long and so insidiously rung in the ears of the Southern 
people, that the abolition of Slavery in the States was the 
ultimate aim of the Republican party. But even this 
amendment, and all others which may be needed to furnish 
the guarantees demanded, are now defeated by the seces- 
sion of eleven States, which, claiming to be out of the 
Union, will refuse to vote upon, and, in effect, will vote 
against, any proposals to modify the Federal Constitution. 
There are now thirty-four States in the Confederacy, 
three-fourths of which, being twenty-six, must concur in 
the adoption of any amendment before it can become a 
part of the Constitution; but the secession of eleven States 
leaves but twenty-three whose vote can possibly be secured, 
which is less than the constitutional number. 

Thus we have the extraordinary and discreditable spec- 
tacle of a revolution made by certain States professedly 
on the ground that guarantees for the safety of their 
institutions are denied them, and, ^ the same time, in- 
stead of co-operating with their sister States in obtaining 
these guarantees, they designedly assume a hostile atti- 
tude, and thereby render it constitutionally impossible to 
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secure them. This profound dissimulation shows that it 
was not the safety of the South but its severance from 
the Confederacy, which was sought from the beginning. 
Cotemporary with, and in some cases preceding, these 
acts of secession, the greatest outrages were committed 
upon the Government of the United States by the States 
engaged in them. Its forts, arsenals, arms, barracks, 
custom-houses, post-offices, moneys, and, indeed, every 
species of its property within the limits of these States, 
were seized and appropriated, down to the very hospital 
stores for the sick soldiers. More than half a million of 
dollars was plundered from the mint at New Orleans. 
United States vessels were received from the defiled hands 
of their officers in command, and, as if in the hope of 
consecrating official treachery as one of the public virtues 
of the age, the surrender of an entire military depart- 
ment by a General, to the keeping of whose honour it 
had been confided, was deemed worthy of the commenda- 
tion and thanks of the Conventions of several States. 
All these lawless proceedings were well understood to 
have been prompted and directed by men occupying seats 
in the Capitol, some of whom were frank enough to de- 
clare that they could not and would not, though in a 
minority, live under a Government which they could not 
control. In this declaration is found the key which un- 
locks the whole of the complicated machinery of this 
revolution. The profligate ambition of public men in all 
ages and lands has been the rock on which republics have 
been split. Such men have arisen in our midst — ^men 
who, because unable permanently to grasp the helm of 
the ship, are willing to destroy it in the hope to command 
some one of the rafts that may float 4W#y from the wreck. 

B* 
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The effect is to degrade us to a level with the military 
bandits of Mexico and South America, who, when beaten 
at an election, fly to arms, and seek to master by the 
sword what they have been unable to control by the bal- 
lot-box. 

The atrocious acts enumerated were acts of war, and 
might all have been treated as such by the late Adminis- 
tration ; but the President patriotically cultivated peace — 
how anxiously and how patiently the country well knows. 
While, however, the revolutionary leaders greeted him 
with all hails to his face, they did not the less diligently 
continue to whet their swords behind his bach. Immense 
military preparations were made, so that when the mo- 
ment for striking at the Government of the United States 
arrived, the revolutionary States leaped into the contest 
clad in full armour. 

As if nothing should be wanting to darken this page of 
history, the seceded States have already entered upon the 
work of confiscating the debts due from their citizens to 
the North and Northwest. The millions thus gained will 
doubtless prove a pleasant substitute for those guarantees 
now so scornfully rejected. To these confiscations will 
probably succeed soon those of lands and negroes owned 
by citizens of loyal States : and, indeed, the apprehen- 
sion of this step is already sadly disturbing the fidelity 
of non-resident proprietors. Fortunately, however, in- 
firmity of faith, springing from such a cause, is not likely 
to be contagious. The war begun is being prosecuted by 
the Confederate States in a temper as fierce and unspar- 
ing as that which characterizes conflicts between the most 
hostile nations. Letters of marque and reprisal are being 
granted to all who seek them, so that our coasts will soon 
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swarm with these piratical cruisers, as the President has 
properly denounced them. Every buccaneer who desires 
to rob American commerce upon the ocean, can, for the 
asking, obtain a warrant to do so, in the name of the new 
republic. To crown all, large bodies of Indians have 
been mustered into the service of the revolutionary States, 
and are now conspicuous in the ranks of the Southern 
army. A leading North Carolina journal, noting their 
stalwart frames and unerring markmanship, observes, 
with an exultation positively fiendish, that they are armed, 
not only with the rifle, but also with the sealpingknife 
and tomahawk. 

Is Kentucky willing to link her name in history with 
the excesses and crimes which have sullied this revolution 
at every step of its progress? Can she soil her pure 
hands with its booty ? She possesses the noblest heritage 
that God has granted to his children ; is she prepared to 
barter it away for that miserable -mess of pottage which 
the gratification of the unholy ambition of her public 
men would bring to her lips ? Can she, without laying 
her face in the very dust for shame, become a participant 
in the spoliation of the commerce of her neighbours and 
friends, by contributing her star, hitherto so stainless in 
its glory, to light the corsair on his way ? Has the war- 
whoop, which used to startle the sleep of our frontiers, so 
died away in her ears that she is willing to take the red- 
handed savage to her bosom as the champion of her rights 
and the representative of her spirit? Must she not first 
forget her own heroic sons who perished, butchered and 
scalped, upon the disastrous field of Baisin ? 

The object of the revolution, as avowed by all who are 
pressing it forward, is the permanent dismemberment of the 
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Confederacy. The dream of reconstruction — used during 
the last winter as a lure to draw the hesitating or the 
hopeful into the movement — ^has been formally abandoned. 
If Kentucky separates herself from the Union, it must 
be upon the basis that the separation is to be final a^d 
eternal. Is there aught in the organization or adminis- 
tration of the Government of the United States to justify, 
on her part, an act so solemn and so perilous? Could 
the wisest of her lawyers, if called upon, find material 
for an indictment in any or in all the pages of the history 
of the Republic ? Could the most leprous-lipped of its 
calumniators point to a single State or Territory, or com- 
munity or citizen, that it has wronged or oppressed ? It 
would be impossible. So far as the Slave States are 
concerned, their protection has been eompletej and if it 
has not been, it has been the fault of their statesmen, who 
have had the control of the Q-overnment since its founda- 
tion. 

The census returns show that during the year 1860 the 
Fugitive Slave Law was executed more faithfully and 
successfully than it had been during the preceding ten 
years. Since the installation of President Lincoln, not 
a case has arisen in which the fugitive has not been re- 
turned, and that, too, without any opposition from the 
people. Indeed, the fidelity with which it was understood 
to be the policy of the Administration to enforce the pro- 
visions of this law, has caused a perfect panic among the 
runaway slaves in the Free States, and they have been 
escaping in multitudes to Canada, unpursued and unre- 
claimed by their masters. Is there found in this, reason 
for a dissolution of the Union? 

That the Slave States are not recognized as equals in 
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the Confederacy, has for several years been the cry of 
demagogues and conspirators. But what is the truth? 
Not only according to the theory, but the actual practice 
of the Government, the Slave States have ever been, and 
still are, in all respects, the peers of the Free. Of the 
fourteen Presidents who have been elected, seven were 
citizens of Slave States, and of the seven remaining, three 
represented Southern principles, and received the votes 
of the Southern people; so that, in our whole history, 
but four Presidents have been chosen who can be claimed 
as the special champions of the policy and principles of 
the Free States, and even these so only in a modified 
sense. Does this look as if the South had ever been de- 
prived of her equal share of the honours and powers of the 
Government? The Supreme Court has decided that the 
citizens of the Slave States can, at will, take their slaves 
into all the Territories of the United States; and this 
decision, which has never been resisted or interfered with 
in a single case, is the law of the land, and the whole 
power of the Government is pledged to enforce it. That 
it will be loyally enforced by the present Administration 
I entertain no doubt. A Republican Congress, at the 
late session, organized three new Territories, and in the 
organic law of neither was there introduced, or attempted 
to be introduced, the slightest restriction upon the rights 
of the Southern emigrant to bring his slaves with him. 
At this moment, therefore, and I state it without qualifica- 
tion, there is not a Territory belonging to the United 
States into which the Southern people may not introduce 
their slaves at pleasure, and enjoy there complete protec- 
tion. Kentucky should consider this great and undeniable 
fact^ before which all the frothy rant of demagogues and 
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disunioni8ts must disappear as a bank of fog before the 
yrind. But were it otherwise, and did a defect exist in 
our organic law, or in the practical administration of the 
Government, in reference to the rights of Southern slave- 
holders in the Territories, still the question would be a 
mere abstraction, since the laws of climate forbid the 
establishment of slavery in such a latitude; and to destroy 
such institutions as ours for such a cause, instead of 
patiently trying to remove it, would be a little short of 
national insanity. It would be to bum the house down 
over our heads merely because there is a leak in the roof; 
to scuttle the ship in mid-ocean merely because there is a 
difference of opinion among the crew as to the point of 
the compass to which the vessel should be steered; it 
would be, in fact, to apply the knife to the throat instead 
of to the cancer of the patient. 

But what remains? Though, say the Disunionists, the 
Fugitive Slave Law is honestly enforced, and though, 
under the shelter of the Supreme Court, we cart take our 
slaves into the Territories, yet the Northern people will 
persist in discussing the institution of Slavery, and there- 
fore we will break up the Government. It is true that 
Slavery has been very intemperately discussed in the 
North, and it is equally true that until we have an Asiatic 
despotism, crushing out all freedom of speech and of the 
press, this discussion will probably continue. In this age 
and country all institutions, human and divine, are dis- 
cussed, and so they ought to be ; and all that cannot bear 
discussion must go to the wall, where they ought to go. 
It is not pretended, however, that the discussion of 
Slavery, which has been continued in our country for 
more than forty years, has in any manner disturbed or 
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weakened the foundation of the institution. On the con- 
trary, we learn from the press of the seceded States that 
their slaves were never more tranquil or obedient. There 
are zealots — happily few in number — both North and 
South, whose language upon this question is alike ex- 
travagant and alike deserving our condemnation. Those 
who assert that Slavery should be extirpated by the 
sword, and those who maintain that the great mission of 
the white man upon earth is to enslave the black, are not 
far apart in the folly and atrocity of their sentiments. 

Before proceeding further, Kentucky should measure 
well the depth of the gulf she is approaching, and look 
well to the feet of her guides. Before forsaking a Union 
in which her people have enjoyed such uninterrupted and 
such boundless prosperity, she should ask herself, not 
once, but many times, Why do I go, and where am I 
going? In view of what has been said, it would be diffi- 
cult to answer the first branch of the inquiry, but to 
answer the second part is patent to all, as are the conse- 
quences which would follow the movement. In giving 
her great material and moral resources to the support of 
the Southern Confederacy, Kentucky might prolong the 
desolating struggle that rebellious States are making to 
overthrow a Government which they have only known in 
its blessings ; but the triumph of the Government would 
nevertheless be certain in the end. She would abandon a 
Grovemment strong and able to protect her for one that is 
weak, and that contains, in the very elements of its life, 
the seeds of distraction and early dissolution. She would 
adopt, as the law of her existence, the right of secession — 
a right which has no foundation in jurisprudence, or logic, 
or in our political history; which Madison, the father of 
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the Federal Cohgtitution^ denounced: which has been de- 
nounced by most of the States and prominent statesmen 
now insisting upon its exercise; which^ in introducing a 
principle of indefinite disintegration^ cuts up all confede- 
rate governments by the rootSj and gives them over a prey 
to the caprices, and passions, and transient interests of 
their members, as autumnal leaves are given to the winds 
which blow upon them. In 1814, the Richmond Enquirer, 
then, as now, the organ of public opinion in the South, 
pronounced secession to be treason, and nothing else, and 
such was then the doctrine of Southern statesmen. What 
"was true then is equally true now. The prevalence of 
this pernicious heresy is mainly the fruit of that farce 
called ^^ State Rights," which demagogues have been so 
long playing under tragic mask, and which has done more 
than all things else to unsettle the foundations of the 
Republic, by estranging the people from the Federal 
Government, as one to be distrusted and resisted, instead 
of being, what it is, emphatically their own creation, at 
all times obedient to their will, and in its ministrations 
the grandest reflex of the greatness and beneficence of 
popular power that has ever ennobled the history of our 
race. Said Mr. Clay: "I owe a supreme allegiance to 
the General Government, and to my State a subordinate 
one." And this terse language disposes of the whole 
controversy which has arisen out of the secession move- 
ment in regard to the allegiance of the citizen. As the 
power of the States and Federal Government are in 
perfect harmony with each other, so there can be no con- 
flict between the allegiance due to them; each, while 
acting within the sphere of its constitutional authority, is 
entitled to be obeyed; but when a State, throwing off all 
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constitutional restraints, seeks to destroy the General 
Goyernmenty to say that its citizens are bound to follow 
it in this career of crime, and discard the supreme allegi- 
ence they owe to the Government assailed, is one of the 
shallowest and most dangerous fallacies that has ever 
gained credence among men. 

Kentucky, occupying a central position in the Union, 

is now protected from the scourge of foreign war, however 

much its ravages may waste the towns and cities upon our 

coasts, or the commerce upon our seas; but as a member 

of the Southern Confederacy, she would be a frontier 

State, and necessarily the victim of those border feuds and 

conflicts which have become proverbial in history alike for 

their fierceness and frequency. The people of the South 

now sleep quietly in their beds, while there is not a home 

in infatuated and misguided Virginia that is not filled with 

the alarms and oppressed by the terrors of war. In the 

fate of the ancient Commonwealth, dragged to the altar 

of sacrifice by those who should have stood between her 

bosom and every foe, Kentucky may read her own. No 

wonder^ therefore^ that %he has been %o cocadngly bes&ugkt to 

unite her fortunes with those of the South, and to lay down 

the bodies of her chivalrie sons as a breastwork^ behind 

which the Southern people may be sheltered. Even as 

attached to the Southern Confederacy, she would be weak 

for all the purposes of self-protection, as compared with 

her present position. But amid the mutations incident to 

such a helpless and disintegrating league, Kentucky would 

probably soon find herself adhering to a mere fragment 

of the Confederacy, or it may be standing entirely alone, 

in the presence of tiers of Free States, with populations 

exceeding, by many millions, her own. Feeble States, 
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thus separated from powerful and warlike neighbours by 
ideal boundaries, or by fears as easily traversed as rivu- 
lets, are as insects that feed upon the lion's lip — liable at 
every moment to be crushed. The recorded doom of 
multitudes of such, has left us a warning too solemn and 
impressive to be disregarded. 

Kentucky now scarcely feels the contribution she makes 
to support the Government of the United States, but as a 
member of the Southern Confederacy, of whose policy 
free trade will be a cardinal principle, she will be burdened 
with direct taxation to the amount of double, or, it may 
be, triple or quadruple that which she^ now pays into her 
own treasury. Superadded to this will be required from 
her her share of those vast outlays necessary for the 
creation of a navy, the erection of forts and custom- 
houses along a frontier of several thousand miles ; and for 
the maintenance of that large s^tanding army which will 
be indispensable at once for her safety, and for imparting 
to the new government that strong military character 
which, it has been openly avowed, the peculiar institu- 
tions of the South will inexorably demand. 

Kentucky now enjoys for her peculiar institution the 
protection of the Fugitive Slave law, loyally enforced by 
the Government, and it is this law, efiFective in its power 
of recapture, but infinitely more potent in its moral 
agency in preventing the escape of slaves, that alone 
saves that institution in the Border States from utter 
extinction. She cannot carry this law with her into the 
new Confederacy. She will, virtually, have Canada 
brought to her doors in the form of Free States, whose 
population, relieved of all moral and constitutional obli- 
gations to deliver up fugitive slaves, will stand, with open 
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arms, inviting and welcoming them, and defending them, 
if need be, at* the point of the bayonet. Under such 
influences, slavery will perish rapidly away in Kentucky, 
as a ball of snow would melt in a summer's sun. 

Kentucky, in her soul, abhors the African slave-trade, 
and turns away with unspeakable horror and loathing 
from the red altars of King Dahomey. But aUhaugh this 
traffic has been temporarily interdicted hy the seceded 
States, it is well understood that this step has-been taken 
as a mere measure of policy for the purpose of impressing 
the Border States, and of conciliating the European 
powers* The ultimate legalization of this trade, by a 
JRepublic professing to be based upon African servitude, 
must follow as certainly as does the conclusion from the 
premises of a mathematical proposition. Is Kentucky 
prepared to see the hand upon the dial-plate of her civili- 
zation rudely thrust back a century, and to stand before 
the world the confessed champion of the African Slave- 
hunter? Is she, with her unsullied fame, ready to become 
a pander to the rapacity of the African Slave-trader, who 
burdens the very winds of the sea with the moans of the 
wretched captives whose limbs he has loaded with chains, 
and whose hearts he has broken? I do not, I cannot, 
believe it. 

For this catalogue of what Kentucky must suffer in 
abandoning her present honoured and secure position, 
and becoming a member of the Southern Confederacy, 
what will be her indemnity ? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 
The ill-woven ambition of some of her sons may possibly 
reach the Presidency of the new Republic; that is all. 
Alas ! alas ! for that dream of the Presidency of a South- 
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ern Republic, which has disturbed so many pillows in the 
South, and perhaps some in the West, also, and whose 
lurid light, like a demon's torch, is leading a nation to 
perdition ! 

The clamour that in insisting upon, the South obeying 
the laws, the great principle that all popular governments 
rest upon the consent of the governed is violated, should 
not receive a moment's consideration. Popular govern- 
ment does, indeed, rest upon the consent of the governed, 
but it is upon the consent, not of all, hut of a majority of 
the governed. Criminals are every day punished, and 
made to obey the laws, certainly against their will, and 
no man supposes that the principle referred to is thereby 
invaded. A bill passed by the Legislature, by the 
majority of a single vote only, though the constituents of 
all who voted against it, should be in fact, as they are 
held to be in theory, opposed to its provisions, still is not 
the less operative as a law, and no right of self-govern- 
ment is thereby trampled upon. The clamour alluded to 
assumes that the States are separate and independent 
governments, and that laws enacted under the authority 
of all may be resisted and repealed at the pleasure of 
each. The people of the United States, so far as the 
powers of the General Government are concerned, are a 
unit, and laws passed by a majority of all are binding 
upon all. The laws and Constitution, however, which the 
South now resists, have been adopted by her sanction, 
and the right she now claims is that of a feeble minority 
to repeal what a majority has adopted. Nothing could 
be more fallacious. 

Civil war, under all circumstances, is a terrible 
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calamity, and yet, from the selfish ambition and wicked- 
ness of men, the best governments have not been able to 
escape it. In regarding that which has been forced upon 
the Government of the United States, Kentucky should 
not look so much at the means which may be necessarily 
employed in its prosecution, as at the machinations by 
which this national tragedy has been brought upon us. 
When I look upon this bright land, a few months since so 
prosperous, so tranquil, and so free, and now behold it 
desolated by war, and the firesides of its thirty millions 
of people darkened, and their bosoms wrung with anguish, 
and know, as I do, that all this is the work of a score or 
two of men, who, over all this national ruin and despair, 
are preparing to carve with the sword their way to seats 
of permanent power, I cannot but feel that they are 
accumulating upon their soil an amount of guilt hardly 
equalled in all the atrocities of treason and of homicide 
that have degraded the annals of our race from the 
foundations of the world. Kentuehy may rest well assured 
that this eonflicty which is one of self-defence^ will he pur- 
sued on the part of the Q-ovemment in the paternal spirit 
in which a father seeks to reclaim his erring offspring. 
No conquest^ no effusion of blood is sought. In sorrow, 
not in anger, the prayer of all is, that the end may be 
reached without loss of life or waste of property. Among 
the most powerful instrumentalities relied on for re-estab- 
lishing the authority of the Government, is that of the 
Union sentiment of the South, sustained by a liberated 
press. It is now trodden to the earth under a reign of 
terrorism which has no parallel but in the worst days of 
the French Revolution. The presence of the Govem- 

0* 
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ment will enable it to rebound and look its oppressors in 
the face. At present we are assured that in the seceded 
States no man expresses an opinion opposed to the revo- 
lution but at the hazard of his life and property. The 
only light which is admitted into political discussion is 
that which flashes from the sword or gleams from glisten- 
ing bayonets. A few days since, one of the United 
States Senators from Virginia published a manifesto, in 
which he announces, with oracular solemnity and severity, 
that all citizens who would not vote for secession, but 
were in favour of the Union — not, should, or ought to — 
but "MUST leave the State." These words have in them 
decidedly the crack of the overseer's whip. The Senator 
evidently treats Virginia as a great negro quarter, in 
which the lash is the appropriate emblem of authority, 
and the only argument he will condescend to use. How- 
ever the freemen of other parts of the State may abase 
themselves under the exercise of this insolent and pre- 
scriptive tyranny, should the Senator, with his scourge of 
slaves, endeavour to drive the people of Western Virginia 
from their homes, I will only say, in the language of the 
narrative of Gilpin's ride, 

*' May I be there to seel" 

It would certainly prove a deeply interesting spectacle. 

It is true that before this deliverance of the popular 
mind of the South from the threatenings and alarm which 
have subdued it can be accomplished, the remorseless 
agitators who have made this revolution, and now hold its 
reins, must be discarded alike from the public confidence 
and the public service. The country in its agony is feel- 
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ing their power, and we well understand how difficult will 
be the task of overthrowing the ascendancy they have 
secured. But the Union men of the South — ^believed to 
be in the majority in every seceded State, except, perhaps, 
South Carolina — aided by the presence of the Govern- 
ment, will be fully equal to the emergency. Let these 
agitators perish, politically, if need be, by scores, 

«A breath can unmake them as a breath has made;" 

but destroy this Republic, and 

« Where is that Promethean heat 
That can its light relume?" 

Once entombed, when will the Angel of the Resurrec* 
tion descend to the portals of its sepulchre ? There is 
not a voice which comes to us from the cemetery of nations 
that does not answer: "Never, never!" Amid the tor- 
ments of perturbed existence, we may have glimpses of 
rest and of freedom, as the maniac has glimpses of reason 
between the paroxysms of his madness, but we shall attain 
to neither national dignity nor national repose. We 
shall be a mass of jarring, warring, fragmentary States, 
enfeebled and demoralized, without power at home, or 
respectability abroad, and, like the republics of Mexico 
and South America, we will drift away on a shoreless and 
ensanguined sea of civil commotion, from which, if the 
teachings of history are Urbe trusted, we shall finally be 
rescued by the iron hand of some military wrecker, who 
will coin the shattered elements of our greatness and of 
our strength in a diadem and a throne. Said M. FouLD, 
the great French statesman, to an American citizen, a 
few weeks since : ^ Your Repablio is dead, and it is pro- 
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bably the last the world will ever see. You will have a 
reign of terrorism, and after that two or three monarchies." 
All this may be verifiedj should this revolution succeed. 

Let us then twine each thread of the glorious tissue of 
our country's flag about our heart-strings, and looking 
upon our homes and catching the spirit that breathes upon 
us from the battle-fields of our fathers, let us resolve, 
that come weal or woe, we will in life and in death, now 
and for ever, stand by the Stars and the Stripes. They 
have floated over our cradles, let it be our prayer and our 
struggle that they shall float over our graves. They have 
been unfurled from the snows of Canada* to the plains of 
New Orleans, and to the halls of the Montczumas, and 
amid the solitudes of every sea; and everywhere, as the 
luminous symbol of resistless and beneficent power, they 
have led the brave and the free to victory and to glory. 
It has been my fortune to look upon this flag in foreign 
lands and amid the gloom of an oriental despotism, and 
right well do I know, by contrast, how bright are its stars, 
and how sublime are its inspirations ! If this banner, 
the emblem for us of all that is grand in human history, 
and of all that is transporting in human hope, is to be 
sacrificed on the altars of a Satanic ambition, and thus 
disappear for ever amid the night and tempest of revolu- 
tion, then will I feel — and who shall estimate the desola- 
tion of that feeling? — that the sun has indeed been 
stricken from the sky of our lives, and that henceforth we 
shall be but wanderers and outcasts, with nought but the 
bread of sorrow and of penury for our lips, and with 
hands ever outstretched in feebleness and supplication, on 
which, in any hour, a military tyrant may rivet the fet- 
ters of a despairing bondage. May God in his infinite 
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mercy save yon and me, and the land we so much lore, 
from the doom of such a degradation. 

No contest so momentous as this has arisen in human 
history, for, amid all the conflicts of men and of nations, 
the life of no such government as ours has ever been at 
stake. Our fathers won our Independence by the blood 
and sacrifices of a seven years' war, and we have main- 
tained it against the assaults of the greatest Power upon 
the earth ; and the question now is, whether we are to 
perish by our own hands, and have the epitaph of suicide 
written upon our tomb ? The ordeal through which we 
are passing must involve immense suffering and losses for 
us all, but the expenditure of not merely hundreds of mil- 
lions, but of billions of treasure, will be well made, if the 
result shall be the preservation of our institutions. 

Could my voice reach every dwelling in Kentucky, I 
would implore its inmates — ^if they would not have the 
rivers of their prosperity shrink away, as do unfed streams 
beneath the summer heats — ^to rouse themselves from their 
lethargy, and fly to the rescue of their country, before it 
is everlastingly too late. Man should appeal to man, and 
neighbourhood to neighbourhood, until the electric fires of 
patriotism shall flash from heart to heart in one unbroken 
current throughout the land. It is a time in which the 
work-shop, the office, the counting-house, and the field, 
may well be abandoned for the solemn duty that is upon 
us, for all these toils will but bring treasure, not for our- 
selves, but for the spoiler, if this revolution is not ar- 
rested. 

We are all, with our every earthly interest^ embarked in 
mid ocean on the same common deck. The howl of the 
storm is in our earSy and ^^the lightning* s red glare is 
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painting heU an the %hyf* and while the noUe %hip pitches 
androUi under the huihinge of the waveSj the cry i$ heard 
that she ha$ sprung a leak at many paints^ and that the 
rushing waters are mounting rapidly m the hold. The 
man whoj m stteh an h&ur^ wiU not work at the pumps, is 
either a maniac or a monster. 

Sincerelj yonrs, 

JOSEPH HOLT. 
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The following private letter was written, without any 
thought of publication, to a correspondent in Virginia. 

Boston, May 16, 1861. 

My Dbak Mr. . 

Your letter of the 9th reached me yesterday. I 
read it with mingled feelings; gratified that your friendly 
regard had as yet survived the shock of the times, and 
deeply grieved at the difierent view we take of the exist- 
ing crisis. 

It is well known to you that I sustained tlie South, at 
the almost total sacrifice of influence and favour at home, 
as long as I thought slie was pursuing constitutional 
objects. This I did, although the South had placed the 
conservative North in a false and indefensible position, 
by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and the perse- 
vering attempts to force slavery into the Territory of 
Kansas, by surprise, fraud and violence, against the 
known wish of an overwhelming majority of the people. 
I pursued this course for the sake of strengthening the 
hands of patriotic Union men at the South; althimgh I 
was well aware, partly from facte within my pereonal 
knowledge^ that leading So%Uh€m politieiane had far 
thirty yeare been resolved to break up the Unions a% eoon 
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mise, measures were neyertheless adopted or proposed in 
Congress, which must have removed all sincere alarm on 
the part of the South, that their Constitutional rights 
were threatened. The accredited leaders of the Repub- 
lican party, including the President elect, uniformly 
pledged themselves to that effect. The two Houses by a 
constitutional majority pledged them in like manner 
against any future amendment of the Constitution vio- 
lating the rights of the South. A member from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. Adams,) possessing the entire confidence 
of the incoming Administration, proposed to admit New 
Mexico as a State, and three new Territories were organ- 
ized without any anti-slavery restriction. While this was 
done in Congress, the States repealed or modified the 
laws throwing obstacles in the way of recovering fugitive 
slaves — ^laws which have never been of any practical 
injury to the cotton States. These conciliatory demon- 
strations had no effect in staying the progress of 
secession, hecavse the leaders of that revolution were 
determined not to he satisfiedj and to maintain their 
policy, which, in the light of the Constitution, is simple 
rebellion and treason, they have appealed to the sword. 

You say that the South desires nothing but peace, and 
ask whether the North will not "let you alone." But, 
my good friend, the South demands a great deal more 
than "peace." She claims the capital of the country, 
although she has but a third of its population. She 
claims the control of the outlet of Chesapeake Bay and 
its tributaries; the right to command the most direct 
route (the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad) to the Atlantic 
from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois — States whose popu- 
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lation amounts to five and a half millions; the right to 
dragoon the State of Maryland and the Western part of 
jbur own State, with Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee, 
into joining the Southern Confederacy; the right to 
occupy the fortresses which protect the trade of the Gulf 
of Mexico; the right to shut up the outlet of the Ohio, 
Mississippi, and the Missouri; and, finally, she claims 
the right for any State, that chooses to pass a law to that 
effect, to break up the Union. In enforcing these uncon- 
stitutional, monstrous, and unheard of usurpations, she 
asks to be "let alone;" and when the Goyemment of the 
United States, in obedience to the solemn oaths of its 
members, (from which the leaders of the revolt dispense 
themselves,) takes measures to defend itself, the capital 
of the Union, the public establishments and the rights of 
the whole people against this invasion, long premeditated 
by ambitious and disappointed politicians, (for Mr. A. H. 
Stephens truly declares that to be "the source of a great 
part of our troubles,") she exclaims that the North seeks 
to "subjugate the South." 

I cannot describe to you, my dear friend, the sorrow 
caused me by this state of tUngs. Circumstances, as 
you well knew, had led me to form personal friendly 
relations at the South, more extensively than most North- 
em men, and the support given, especially in the Border 
States, to the ticket on which my name was borne at the 
late election, filled me with gratitude. If the sacrifice of 
all I have, could have averted the present disastrous 
struggle, I could have made it willingly, joyously. But 
I pray you, believe me that I speak not only my own con- 
victiop, but that of the entire North, when I say that we 
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feel that the conflict has been forced upon us, to gratify 
the aspirations of ambitious men; that it is our duty to 
ourselves, to our children, and to the whole people, to 
sustain the Government; and that it is, if possible, more 
the interest of the South than of the North, that this 
attempt to break up the Union should fail. 

I remain, my dear Mr, , 

Sorrowfully and sincerely yours, 

EDWARD EVERETT. 



LETTER FROM COMMODORE STEWART. 



BoBDBHTowv, May^ 4, 1861. 

Mt Deab Sib: 

Agreeably to your request I now fumisli you with 
the reminiscences of a conversation which passed between 
Mr. John G. Calhoun and myself, in the latter part of 
December, 1812, after the declaration of war by the 
Congress of the United States against Great Britain, on 
the 18th of June previous. 

On the assembling of Congress, in the early part of 
December, I found that an important portion of the lead- 
ing Democratic members of Congress had taken up their 
quarters at Mrs. Bushby's boarding-house; amongst whom 
was Mr. Calhoun — a new member from South Carolina — 
and I believe this was his first appearance in the House 
of Representatives. In consequence of this I took Lieu- 
tenant Ridgley, my confidential officer and the first Lieu- 
tenant of the frigate Constellation, of which vessel I then 
held the command, uid was preparing for sea at the 
Washington navy yard — ^left our lodgings at Strothers' 
and obtained board at Mrs. Bushby's with them. Ridgley 
was a witty and able talker, who could aid me in. demon- 
strating the necessity for, and the high policy of, a for- 
midable naval force, wherewith to carry on the war with 
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England, which I considered coald only be done with 
eflFect through her being victoriously struck at on an ele- 
ment over which she deemed herself sole mistress. This 
appeared to me to constitute W most tender point. 

By this movement I found myself judiciously located 
to enable me to urge upon Congress any patriotic measures 
which seemed best calculated to meet and discomfit the 
self-sufficiency tod arrogance of our oppressive enemy. 

Mr. Calhoun's age, I thought, approximated my own, 
which was then thirty-four, and he being a man of the 
highest order of talent, and representing a State in our 
Union which scarce ever permitted themselves to be repre- 
sented by inferior ability in the national councils, I could 
not have commenced my object with one more fitted for 
the purpose I had in view. He was also a high-minded 
and honourable man, kind and friendly, as well as open 
and confiding to those he deemed worthy. We €Oon 
formed an intimacy, and I frequently had long conversa- 
tions with him on the war, the subjects relating thereto, 
and matters growing out of its existence — the navy being 
the most prominent — the gunboats, the merchants, bonds, 
then on the tapis in Congress, and others of political or 
minor interest. One evening I struck on the divided 
views of our sectional interests— of the war — stated to 
him that the opporite feelings on this subject had puzzled 
me exceedingly, and asked him how it was that the plant- 
ing States were so strongly and so decidedly in favour of 
the war, while the commercial States were so much op- 
posed to it ? With this latter section of our country it 
seemed to me that the punishment of England, through 
the medium of war, ought to meet their highest approba- 
tion, and call for their greatest efforts, as they were the 
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greatest sufferers through her instrumentality and power 
over our commercial affairs since 1792, which were so 
arrogantly urged by plunder and impressment on the 
highway of nations, while the Southern portion of the 
Union had felt but little in comparison. I observed with 
great simplicity : " You in the South and Southwest are 
decidedly the aristocratic portion of this Union; you are 
so in holding persons in perpetuity in slavery; you are so 
in every domestic quality; so in every habit of your lives, 
living and actions ; so in habits, customs, intercourse and 
manners; you neither work with your hands, head, nor 
any machinery, but live and have your living not in accord- 
ance with the will of your Creator, but by the sweat of 
slavery, and yet you assume all the attributes, professions 
and advantages of Democracy." Mr, Calhoun replied : 
"I see you speak through the head of a young statesman, 
and from the heart of a patriot, but you lose sight of the 
politician and the sectional policy of the people. I admit 
your conclusions in respect to us Southrons; that we are 
essentially aristocratic, I cannot deny, but we can and do 
yield much to Democracy. This is our sectional policy ; 
we are from necessity thrown upon, and solemnly wedded 
to, that party, however it may occasionally clash with our 
feelings, for the conservator of our interests. It is 
through our affiliation with that party in the Middle and 
Western States we control, under the Constitution, the 
governing of these United States ; but when we cease thus 
to control this nation through a disjointed Democracy, or 
any material obstacle in that party which shall tend to 
throw us out of that rule and control, we shall then resort 
to the dissolution of the Union. The compromises in the 
Constitution, under the then circumstances, were sufficient 
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for our fathers, but under the altered condition of our 
country from that period, leave to the South no resource 
but dissolution; for no amendments to the Constitution 
could be reached through a Convention of the people and 
their three-fourths rule." I laughed incredulously, and 
said: "Well, Mr. Calhoun, ere such can take place you 
and I will have been so long non eat that we can now 
laugh at its possibility, and leave it with complacency to 
our children's children, who will then have the watch on 
deck." 

Alas ! my dear sir, how entirely were the views of that 
** young headed statesman" circumscribed by the patriotic 
feelings of his heart. What he then thought an impossi- 
bility for human hands to eflFect, for ages on ages to come, 
he now sees verified to the letter, as predicted by that far- 
seeing statesman, John C. Calhoun. Even this noble 
Republic is disrupted, its Constitution rent into shreds and 
tatters by party follies and the wickedness of its people's 
selfishness. Had they but inherited a moiety of the vir- 
tues of their fathers, who bled and impoverished them- 
selves through a long and bloody war to establish the 
independence and liberty, welfare and happiness of their 
posterity for all time to come ; had they worshipped the 
true and living God, instead of the "almighty dollar," 
they would not now have beheld the millions of patriots 
arming for the strife, against traitors to their country, to 
the Constitution and the laws, once more to baptize in 
blood, for liberty's sake, the blessings which rational 
liberty accords under our Union. Had a prophet arisen 
in 1812, and predicted as John C. Calhoun did, nothing 
short of Divine inspiration could have given credence to 
his foreshadowings. Alas! I have lived to see its accom- 
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plishment. He has gone to the tomb of his fathers, the 
pride of his section, honoured for his talents and for his 
efforts in council, while your humble servant still lingers 
on the brink, under the national anathema of degradation 
— as a reward for many years of faithful services — which 
degradation was accorded him simultaneously with his 
reaching the head of the service to which his whole life 
had been devoted. You will see, my dear sir, I have no 
disposition to " bury my light under a bushel," but will 
ever be ready to accord justice when justice is due. Thus 
in death we show the ruling passion stronger than in life ; 
and as it is with individuals so it is with nations, the 
blackest spot found in the heart is ingratitude. 
Accept my assurances of regard and respect. 

CHARLES STEWART. 
Geo. W. Childs, Esq., Philad. 
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ADVEETISEMENT. 

Wae, war, with its havoc and wild desolation, 
Too long has afflicted our country and nation ; 
Producing sad evils at home, and abroad. 
With many to mourn, and but few to applaud. 

A book is now published, in verse, and in prose, 
Which treats on this war, with its horrors and woes : 
Its title is " Life in the Army," by one 
Who served in the ranks, and knew how things were done. 

H6w shoddy contractors and jobbers, and all, 
From Generals down to a Captain's ^acA:a^,* 
Contrive the hard earnings of soldiers to win. 
Although 'tis a heinous, detestable sin. 

Conunissaries, and sutlers, and paymasters too, 
Are noticed in manner both candid and true ; 
With army empirics, called surgeons, of course. 
Although they're not fit to draw blood from a horse. 

And long weary marches in storm and in flood. 
By night and by day, through water and mud ; • 
With camp-guards, and pickets, and drills, and parades, 
And digging with pickaxes, shovels, and spades. 

All these are explained, with the right and the wrong. 
And how some have managed the war to prolong. 
That they might enhance aiid continue their gain ; 
While others are beggared, and thousands are slain. 

* Some orderly sergeants may be Very properly denominated jackals. 
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Oh I what was war made for, with carnage and strife, 
But to rob, and to plunder, and take away life ? 
Thep why should we marvel, that shoddy sneak thieves 
Rejoice to prolong it, whilst Liberty grieves I 

'Twas through such ambitious designers, at first. 
That we with those evils so long have been cursed ; 
And while with our blood, and our treasure we pay. 
They revel and riot in spoils, day by day. 

But now, that 'tis thus, let us manfully fight, 
For law and for justice, and reason and right. 
And when ^^ peace is conquered,^^ and quiet restored, 
We'll hurl from their places the ignoble horde. 

Then " firm and united," as one we will be ; 
Our country, the land of the brave and the jfree ; 
No North and no South, no East and no West ; " 
The people contented ; the nation at rest. 



PEEFAOE. 

Tms little work, which is now offered to the reading pub- 
lic, and which is not pretended to be anything more than a 
plain, simple narrative of events connected with a single regi- 
ment, during a two years' campaign, cannot, of course, be ex- 
pected to excite so great a curiosity as might arise upon the 
introduction of any new fictitious or sensational affair ; nor to 
awaken so lively an interest as might naturally be created by 
the announcement or appearance of some vast and comprehen- 
sive production in history, art, or science. Though compara- 
tively small in extent, and of impretending, unostentatious 
appearance, it is, nevertheless, believed to contain much that 
may be interesting to the public generally, both in a moral 
and in a pecuniary sense. 

The author having been identified with the regiment from^ 
the time of its organization to the expiration of its term of ser- 
vice, considers it correct and reliable, even to dates. And 
though he was not personally cognizant of all the particulars 
in detail, yet it is chiefiy the embodiment of data derived jfrom 
his own experience and observation. 

It is proverbial, that many glaring evils and defects exist 
in our volunteer service. And, therefore, the criticisms, some 
of which may be considered harsh and severe, are not less 
truthful and merited, than they are candid and unvarnished ; 
and have been made with a view to correct abuses, create re- 
form, and effect good. That they are not the result of preju- 
dice or ill feeling, of any sort, may be evident from the fact 
that the writer had no serious cause of offence, personally, 
from his superiors, while in the service. . So far from this, he 
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received from them some benefits in rank and pay, was never 
imprisoned nor punished by any of them in apy way, and nev- 
er had but one complaint made against, him, which was for aD 
alleged dereliction of duty, when on fatigue ; but which was 
only frivolous and unfounded, and was inamediately ruled out 
or set aside. It was merely a subterfuge of a subordinate offi- 
cer (lieutenant), who perpetrated a lie, so as to obviate, if pos- 
sible, a censure of himself. And yet the writer would not 
flatter himself .that those preferments and other advantages 
were on account of his own individual merits, any more than 
from policy and interest of his superiors in the performance of 
their duty. ^ 

The preparation of the manuscript was begun at a time 
suflSciently early (last winter), to have it ready for publication 
immediately after the disbanding of the regiment — ^in June 
following ; but after completing one year of the history, which 
was done during the few, very few, intervals of leisure that a 
soldier in the engineer service is able to enjoy, it was deemed 
better to defer it till the return home, when some published 
records of the war might be obtained, which would perhaps 
aid in rendering the book more complete and perfect. Some 
advantage in this way has been derived, though not enough, it 
is believed, to compensate for the delay. Ordinary business 
matters then hindered it from receiving further attention, until 
the succeeding month of October. Again, when finished, it 
was delayed in its publication for several weeks longer, by a 
surfeit of business remaining on the hands of all the printers, 
and by a paucity of fiinds remaining in the hands of the author. 
But the war, which is the principal theme or subject treated 
on, has also been greatly procrastinated, and is, most unfortu- 
nately, not yet ended, nor out of time or mind. It is, there- 
fore, hoped the book itself will not be considered entirely out 
of character or out of season. 

Though written in the form of verse, care has been taken 
to have it equally thorough and explicit, as it could properly 
be in prose ; with the hope that it may prove more entertain- 
ing and equally interesting to most readers. 



EAT "lEON-CLAD CEACKEKS." 

Soldiers, it is supposed, are fed 
By Government on good wheat bread ; 
But " ntON-CLAD CBACKKES," in its st^d. 

Are what they have to eat. 
For jobbers' and contractors' greed 
Does not admit that they should feed 
The soldiers with good bread, indeed ; 

Nor yet with wholesome meat. 

So, if you now would like to know 
How those impostors manage so, 
And on fat contracts wealthy grow. 

Then read the book just out, 
Entitled " Life in the TJnion Army ; " 
It surely will not " hurt nor harm y^," 
Although, 'tis true, it may alarm ye, 

By what it speaks about. 

It tells how soldiers fighting for 
The country, in " this cruel war^^ 
Of food and money plundered are, 

By sutlers and contractors ; 
Who ought to be for treason tried. 
And to a hangman's gallows tied, 
Or in a prison to abide : 

The cowardly malefactors I 
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Who do not for the country fight ; 
But cheat and chisel, day and night, 
The ones that do, of every right 

In toil and danger earned. 
But read the book and ponder well 
The truths which all its pages tell — 
The book which is no hoax nor " seU ; " 

As you will then have learned. 

In all the book-stores it is found, 
In town and country miles around ; 
In pamphlet form, but neatly bound ; 

With types of proper set. 
'Tis written in the style of verse — 
An epic — ^plain, correct, and terse ; 
And will not lighten much your purse, 

Nor cause you to regret. 



INTEODTJOTIOIJr. 

No loyal person, at all familiar with the history, nature, and character 
of the present rebellion, will pretend to deny that it has met with a suc- 
cess, in point of magnitude and duration, beyond precedent, and beyond 
anything at first anticipated or iniagined. At the time of its incipiency, 
or rather first breaking out (for the date of its origin is about thirty years 
prior to the bombardment of Fort Sumter), the general opinion and dec- 
laration were to the effect that it must and should be immediately crushed 
and that it could not continue longer, if as long, as three months. Instead 
of this, it is now in its third year of existence, and unless overcome by 
wdnt in the way of resources and supplies, may, under the many blun- 
dering and piece-meal operations of our army, continue for three times 
three years, if not longer. It is, indeed, supposed that the fighting of the 
enemy is mostly defensive, while ours is aggressive ; and that, therefore, 
they have the advantage of position and preparation. This, in the main, 
is quite correct. Yet it must be acknowledged, by the way, that, in not a 
few instances, when our forces were beleaguering and preparing to bom- 
bard and capture or destroy their strongholds, they have impetuously 
sallied forth, and after long and desperate conflicts, have compelled their 
besiegers to seek safety in a precipitate retreat to a more advantageous 
and defensible position : or, in other and more suitable words, to change 
tJieir J>a8e, Therefore those instances cannot well be designated base re- 
treats ; but simply retreats, for a change of lose. Our army has usually 
been superior in numbers, though not sufficiently so, when forced, as it 
has been, to attack from all points of a vast circumference, outside a centre 
from which the enemy's powers and operations have diverged. And 
here may be suggested a chief cause of the great reverses and delays of the 
war. It was at first announced, that a grand boa constrictor, or anaconda 
system had been adopted, which was to surround and ultimately crush, or 
squelch the whole thing — and that right speedily. But, if so, it has only 
proved the most torpid and sluggish, and consequently ineffective serpen- 
tine operation that was ever yet known ; and resembles about as much the 
destructive efforts and movements of a boa constrictor as does the slow, 
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dim light of a Incifer match the vehemence, brilliancy, and power of a 
flash of lightning. Instead of making, as was anticipated, a grand cir- 
comyention and contraction, it has only attempted, and in a few cases 
with success, to form, after lengthy preparations, separate and distinct 
coils, in different portions of itself. And while, in this way, it would 
merely inflict injury on some parts of its intended, or pretended victim, 
its chief eflect was to exasperate and excite it to renewed energy and exer- 
tion, in its own defence. A streak of fat, and a streak of lean — here a little^ 
and there a Uttle, or, in other words, a petty retail system, is all that has 
thus far been practised by the Administration in the conduct of this war ; 
notwithstanding the unUmited credit of the €k)Yemment, and the vast 
resources of men and munitions at its command. And how, and why 
has it been thus ? The honesty, patriotism, and philanthropy of the Presi- 
dent are unquestionable : and probably.no one doubts that it has always 
been his sincere and earnest wish that there might be speedily effected an 
honorable termination of his own and the nation's 'troubles. But his 
natural sympathy for the slave, and his dislike and detestation of slavery, 
in every form, have caused him to give too attentive an ear to the insidious 
representations and appeals of the negro admirers and negro worshippers, 
who wish to make the poor black free, in order to make the poor whites 
more degraded, and dependent on themselves. In this way he has been 
too tenacious of his original opinions of some of the members of his cabi- 
net, and too fearful of change, or too opposed to innovation to admit of its 
becoming a unit — ^thorough, honest, effective, and in consonance with his 
own conservative sentiments and views. Consequently, while one has 
done much by his arrogance, ignorance, and unwarrantable interference, to 
encourage the most nefarious schemes for the destruction of a growing 
personal popularity, and for the prolongation and extension of the war 
power ; another, by his miserable supineness and imbecility, has permitted 
our commerce to be preyed upon, like 

** the brain of the elk, till its Tery last sigh : " 

and still another, with a stupid and blundering financial system, has com- 
bined a plan or mode of cultivating and developing the negro capacity, 
and of placing the animal itself on an equal footing and in juxtaposition 
with the poor white man and soldier. Such heavy drugs, which have 
been clinging to the sides of the ship of state, instead of aiding in her 
navigation, while striving to outride the storms of adversity, on the one 
hand, and escape from the inmiinent destruction that awaited her on the 
other, should long since! have been cut adrift, and prevented from in- 
creasing her difficulties and dangers as they have done. 

But, however unfortunate he may have been in the formation of this 
uch of his administrative force, it is almost universally conceded that 
'. Lincoln has been thrice happy and fortunate in his selection of and 
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adherence to the one who has served as his chief constitutional adyiser ; 
and on whom, more perhaps than on all the others, depended the honor, 
the credit, and the stability of the nation, both at home and abroad : the 
eminent statesman, whose sagacity and comprehensiveness are equalled by 
his patriotism and prudence; and whose legal lore and diplomatic ac- 
quirements are evinced in the truthfulness, directness, and sincerity of his 
expression, and in the beauty, power, and effectiveness of his diction. , 
It was once very truly declared in one of our most able and influential 
public journals (the Nea> York HercM) that Mr. Seward was the salt of the 
Administration, and the only quality that had as yet preserved the whole 
cabinet from putrefaction. Indeed, he may justly be looked upon as a 
Jupiter in the firmament of living statesmen ; recalling to our minds that 
bright galaxy of stars, which shone in the days of Andrew Jackson, though 
nearly all of them have now passed and gone forever from the view. How 
few are there among our public men of the present day, who, like them, 
are capable of exciting within the breasts of the people of their own 
country, feelings of security and pride, and of commanding the admira- 
tion and respect of those in foreign and distant lands 1 From men of 
talents, education, and principle, who were then chosen to make laws, 
manage the affairs of state, and serve in various of&cial capacities, we 
have now, for the greater part, paltry, quibbling pettifoggers— brawling 
pothouse politicians— mercenary jobbers and speculators— with suckers 
and shysters of almost every shade and grade ; who seek for office that 
they may obtain the spoils ; and serve the public mainly to benefit and 
aggrandize themselves. In our city and State legislation, black-mail 
measures, to extort money from the pockets of the property-holders and 
business men, are the rule or order of the day. And the chances in this 
' way are more expected and looked after than are the legal stipends. In- 
deed, so vast are the sums to which these ill-gotten gains frequently 
amount, that the salaries are rendered comparatively insignificant, being 
valued merely as pocket change. 

From impure fountains muddy streams must flow. And when corrup- 
tion and venaUty prevail to such an extent in the administration of public 
affairs in the civil service, what else may be expeoted from many, if not 
, most of those occupying positions of profit and trust in the various ramifi- 
cations of the martial or military power ; where might is usually the secret 
of right ; and where a diversity of conditions and subordination of ranks 
give to those receiving the highest pay sufiident ability and leisure to 
concoct and carry out plans of plunder, peculation, and fraud ! 

Considering the fraudulent, neglectful, and supercilious maimer in 
which our soldiers are treated by many of their superiors,* it i& almost a 

* It should "be understood that the term superiors Is here used only with referenoe to 
position and pay— many of those serving in the ranks being infinitely superior in. every other 
respect to most, if not all, of those in command of them. 
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marvel that they, the soldiers, have proved so faithfal in performing thdr 
yarious duties, as they have done. The most liberal, wise, and just pro- 
visions in pay, clothing, and food have been made by our Government, for 
both the soldier and the sailor, while acting in its service. But while 
sailors in the navy and soldiers in the regular army, perhaps, realize the 
ML benefit of what the €k)vemment aSbrds, to those who belong to the 
volunteer service, in consequence of the operations of temporary jobbers 
and contractors, and the corruption of Government agents and officials, 
these provisions are in a great measure rendered nugatory and little more 
than a mockery or apology for what should or is supposed or intended 
to be. In both the sea and land service, while the best quality of food is 
required to be furnished, its quantity and variety are more than sufficient 
for the healthy subsistence of the men. In the navy, the number of rations 
drawn are considerably less than the number of men served : but in lieu 
of the deficit they receive the value in cash, along with their monthly pay. 
Likewise in the regular land service, accounts are kept of rations drawn ; 
and the surplus funds accruing to each company are paid, pro rata, in 
cash. This is said to be but seldom done among the volunteers. An 
eminent example was made to them, however, by the brave and lamented 
General Kearney, who, according to a published statement, paid over to 
his brigade, when at Camp St. John, nearly four thousand dollars, in the 
form of company funds. This was at an early period of the war, and 
when the general was on his way to the seat of war. But General Kearney 
was wealthy and patriotic: and when he served without pay, and paid 
the salaries of hi& staff officers out of his own pocket, it is not likely that 
he would collude with commissaries and quartermasters, in swindling 
either the Government or the soldiers, or that he would permit his com- 
pany captains to neglect, in any way, the interests of the men under his 
command. But our generals and colonels in the volunteer service are not 
all Kearneys, either at heart or in principle. Therefore, it need not be 
expected, that they are as conscientious, equitable, and just ; nor as un- 
selfish, patriotic, and brave. For benevolence and conscientiousness, 
liberality and justice, patriotism and bravery, are synonymous : or, rather, 
the qualities- which the words express are coeval and coexistent. 

From the writer's experience and observation while in the 15th regi- 
ment, and from information obtained concerning majiy other volunteer 
regiments and brigades, he does not hesitate to aver that, in the volunteer 
commmaria% " nigging " and gouging are the rule, and honesty and fair- 
ness the exception. A case or two in point may properly be cited as 
evidence of this. On the Peninsula, near Yorktown, at Camp Winfield 
Scott, an intelligent sergeant of Compaily H, 15th regiment (Sergeant 
Higgins), was appointed to act as commissary sergeant for his company. 
3 special and sole duty was to superintend the drawing and cooking of 
Ions ; and it was the first instance of a sergeant being appointed to that 
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duty, in that or perhaps any company of the regiment. He immediately 
ascertained, by referring to the " Army Regulations," and by his own com- 
putations, that, even according to the short weights and measures then 
and there in use, about one hundred and eighty dollars was due his com- 
pany for supplies which had not been served out during the preceding 
month. What would apply to this one company, would apply to all ; as 
they were all served alike, and were all continually on " short commons." 
Allowing one hundred and fifty dollars per month for the deficiency of 
supplies to each company, which is safely within bounds, we find a regi- 
mental fund of fifteen hundred dollars due to the men each month, or 
eighteen thousand dollars in one year. And yet not a single cent in the 
form of a company ftmd was ever known to be received from the Commis- 
sary Department of the 15th regiment, by a private in the ranks. In the 
article of molasses alone, the rascality and meanness of those fellows who 
pretend to act as stewards of the Government, in feeding and sustaining 
those who fight and labor for it, is foimd sufficiently apparent. One quart 
of this is allowed twice a week for every hundred rations, making fourteen 
quarts per. week for every hundred men. Yet, instead of this it was 
generally so managed in the 15th, that the men considered themselves 
quite lucky if they received it once in two weeks, instead of t^ce a week ; 
and sometimes they would not have a sight of it once in two months. In 
such cases the amount of money due the company fund was, of course, 
considerably increased. When the regiment was at Harrison's Landing, it 
was the policy and object of the Government to supply the soldiers quartered 
there with soft baked bread, instead of the " iron-clad crackers," as the 
former was found to' be more economical for the Government, and much 
more wholesome for the men. But it was said that the Commissaries 
could not make so much by it as by the crackers ; and, besides, it was 
more troublesome to haul from the landing. The commissary of the 
engineer brigade, who had been selected from the 50th regiment, was a 
thing so mean in size and proportions, as well as appearance, that his 
soul could not expand into any pleasing form. or respectable dimensions ; 
and he therefore cruelly <5ompelled the men of the 15th regiment, if not 
the others, to subsist on the dry, hard, insipid crackers, until several of 
them feU sick, or rather wasted away and died. As a proof that there 
were sufficient quantities of the soft bread to be obtained, it need only be 
stated that at one time there were eighty thousand loaves at one landing, 
and scores of wagon loads were thrown overboard on account of its dry 
and mouldy condition. How the commissaries managed to reject so much 
of this, and persecute and annoy the soldiers with hard bread, is a mys. 
tery. But perhaps they told General McClellan that the soldiers preferred 
the cracka*s. If so, he shoved have gone among the soldiers and consulted 
their tastes and wishes in this regard. The elder and real Napoleon did 
thia; and he knew he lost nothing by now and then conferring an^ 
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miming ^ith them, and confnilting their comforts and desires. He loved 
his soldiers, and they loved him. He fed and clothed them, and they 
fought and bled for him. He was flattered by their gratitude, and proud 
of their devotion. Whenever he could add to their welfiare and happi- 
ness, he did so ; and would always manage, at such times, to go among 
than and talk with them, and witness their enjoyments. ' On one occa- 
sion, when he had furnished a quantity of wine for their use, while saun- 
tering among the camps, he inquired of a veteran how they liked their 
wine. The old soldier, pointing to a river near by, answered ; '^ That U 
aU the mne we have had, Sire^ On the next day the commissary, who 
had sold the wine instead of serving it out, as he should have done 
received from the Emperor a " pass " to another world. It was by such 
fond and familiar approaches, in a great, measure, and which, instead of 
detracting. from, always add to the dignity of the truly noble, that Kapo- 
leon secured the love and confidence of his men, and was enabled to learn 
if his officers were performing their duty to them, and consequently to 
himsel£ 

''The wish, no doubt, being father to the thought,^^ we sometimes 
affect to have Napoleons at the present day ; but soldiers know very well 
that our army is not yet overrun with them. While our officers may 
seem what they please in their own estimation, the public may rest 
assured that the majority of them are, in most respects, about as mudi like 
Napoleon as tom cats are like the tiger — and no more. 

But if Oeneral McClellan and others, whose business it was to see that 
the soldiers received what the Government had provided, h^d been in- 
duced to believe that soft bread, which he and they preferred to eat, was 
not required and sought for by the soldiers composing his force, they 
should have stirred out far enough from their own comfortable quarters 
to ^ee what was going on, at one time, in the vicinity of the Engineer 
Brigade. A Gterman itinerant vagabond halted at that place, and erected 
an oven, from which he turned out about twelve hundred loaves each day. 
These were of such homoeopathic dimensions, that they would not have 
been worth five cents apiece in New York or. any northern city. Yet 
this greedy and unprincipled cormorant sold them for twenty-five cents ; 
and so great was the rush for the article by cavahy, infantry, and all, that 
it was merely a moiety of them, and scarcely that, that could obtain any ; 
and some of those who did, only got a fraction of what they wanted. 
After »few days, however, the impositions thus practised upon the sol- 
diers came to the knowledge of General Stoneman, whose camp was con- 
tiguous to this baker's premises, and who, in his own manly convictions 
of what was right, immediately compelled the extortioner to reduce his 
price to a standard more nearly resembling the size of his loaves, 
namely, ten cents. This, considering the demand and supply, as well 
^s the cost of flour with all other expenses, afforded him, even then, a 
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large and ample profit. When the rush was so great, however, the fellow 
arranged with some meaner officers in command near by, to have a sentry 
provided to protect him from annoyance and injury, as the demolition of 
his whole concern had been contemplated and threatened by the soldiery. 
None could then obtain bread without an order from a doctor or other 
commissioned officer. The colonel of the 15th was then absent in New 
York, and the lieutenant-colonel, therefore, was in command. A private, 
who had been his orderly for some months, feeling somewhat indisposed 
in health, though fortunately not so as to be on the sick list, approached 
him for an order to buy some bread, explaining that he was not very well ; 
could not relish the hard crackers continually, and wished for a change. 
He was only told, in a very cavalier manner, that if he could not eat hard 
crackers, he had better leave the service and go home. Here was a speci- 
men of our modem Napoleons, — one of those carrvp warrwrs and' ^^feath&T' 
"bed soldiers,^'' who swell enormously on " dress joaro^^a," luxuriate daily on 
b eef-steaks and " soft tack^'^ and loll and yawn almost constantly on their 
couches, swigging whiskey, and reading cheap novels I 

The crackers used in the army, latterly, are so hard, dry, and tasteless, 
that it would seem as if the agents of the Government had found out and 
employed some of the meanest bakers in existence to supply them. In 
fact they are a nuisance at the best, and a law should be passed, with a 
severe penalty for its infraction, prohibiting their use in the army except 
when on a march, or when flour and bread cannot be economically baked 
and transported. As food, and a substitute for bread, they are no more 
fit and suitable for a soldier, than dry straw instead of hay would be for a 
stage or cavalry horse. They are chiefly useful in the army as a means of 
enriching Government contractors, commissaries, and other officers " in the 
ring,'''' For, as but few soldiers can eat anything like as many as are an 
equivalent for bread or flour allowed by Government, it remains, of course, 
for them to be credited for the amount or quantity not drawn and con- 
sumed. When there are no company fund accounts, or apportionment of 
surplusage among the men, which would be an anomaly in the volunteer 
service, it is not difficult to understand the results and the chief reasons 
why such an article of subsistence is so much more readily and willingly 
supplied than flour or soft bread. 

In the navy it is the duty of an officer — the officer of the deck — ^tq. in- 
spect the cook's coppers, and see that they are properly cleaned after 
being used ; and they are required to be in such a condition that no part 
of them will soil, in the least, the whitQ glove upon his hand. It is also 
the duty of this officer, when the food is prepared, and before it is served 
out, to have a sample of each kind brought to him to taste its quality and 
condition. We should like to know when or where any company officer 
of a volunteer regiment does the like of this. When the 15th regiment 
was at Harrison's Landing, complaint was made several times to the sur- 
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geoiif that the meat was putrid and maggoty ; and in such cases this offi- 
cer, though it seemed a great task and annoyance, would examine and 
condemn it. Doctor Post, the chaplain, and a surgeon and physician by 
education, delivered, while there, quite an interesting lecture on " Physi- 
ology and the Nature and Process of Digestion." Many of the men were 
suffering, and some dying, from the effects of diarrhoea and other similar 
complaints, incident to the season and climate, and food then and there in 
use ; and being himself of a humane and benevolent turn of mind, he 
probably thought some advantages might accrue from the information and 
instructions he would be able to impart in that way. In the concluding 
part of the address he explained the proper mode of eating and drinking, 
and took occasion to say that the quality of the food which they received 
was good. One of his audience on the next day sent him a communica* 
Hon on the subject, begging leave to differ from him quite materially in 
regard to the quality of what they (the soldiers) received for their food 
and drink ; and said that though the Government required the supplies 
of subsistence to be of the best quality, as well as of sufficient quantity, 
he could freely attest, that in so far as the 15th regiment was concerned, 
they were neither the one thing nor the other. He stated that the bread, 
which was always hard and dry, was sometimes musty, mouldy, and full 
of insects ; that the salt meat was frequently rusty, rotten, and maggoty — 
» and that what they received for coffee was, or appeared to be, a villainous 

I compound, in a finely ground form, like burnt peas or beans, and perhaps 

' tones, or all combined, with coarse pieces of coffee intermixed to disguise 

it, by making it appear as if so much of it had escaped through the mill 
without being properly ground. The reverend doctor then sent for him, 
and tried to explain everything off as well as possible ; saying, in regard to 
i the coffee, that he used the same article which the men of the regiment 

t did, and as he always found it good, he thought if there was anything 

wrong it must be in the cooking. The doctor afterwards prevailed upon 
; this person to bring him some of the company coffee, so that his servant 

I might make it with his own apparatus. Considering the apparatus with 

I which it was prepared, and the quantity used in making it, (more than 

j double the^trength of what is allowed to the men,) it was, of course, quite 

[ a passable beverage. Yet it failed entirely to give the satisfaction that 

was sought for. It only proved, Bunsbyishas it may appear, that when 
< the coffee is of an inferior quality, more is required than what the Gov- 

1 emment allows to make a palatable, though it may not even then be a 

' wholesome drink ; while, if the quality is good, as it is required and sup- 

\ posed to be, the quantity allowed by Government for a ration is amply 

I sufficient. And the rule or principle applies to sugar and everything else 

i provided for army use. It also tended to show, however, that it is utterly 

vain and futile for a private in the ranks to complain to one commis- 
sioned officer of the doings of one or more other commissioned officers, as 
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one is always an apologist for another. So true is it, that f* a fellow 
feeling makes us wondrous kind." What he said about the prevailing 
habit of people bolting down improperly masticated food, and swallowing 
drinks so much hotter than the natural temperature of the blood, was all 
exceedingly well in its way, as far as it went ; but then most unfortunately 
the words of that good Samaritan did not precipitate and purify the un- 
wholesome meats, nor could they turn the hard crackers into soft assimi- 
lating and palatable bread, any more than they could turn water into 
wine, as the words of his Divine Master and prototype once did. And as 
" nature will be nature still, in spite of all advising," it was of but little 
avail foi;him or any one else, to advise, instruct, or suggest ; and mattered 
but little comparatively, whether they chewed what they ate before they 
swallowed it, or swallowed it before they chewed it, while remaining in 
midsummer at that unhealthy place, and under such disadvantages in re- 
gard to the quality of the food and drink which they consumed. 

Until recently, liquor — whiskey being the article most generally used— 
was allowed in the navy to every one who chose to draw the ration. 
Those who did not so prefer, received the value of the commodity in 
money. Those who did draw the liquor ration — and it was usually all, 
or nearly all of the crew of the vessel — received three rations per diem for 
a given period of time ; when, for an equal length of time, they had the 
privilege of continuing the ration, or of receiving money instead. This, 
however, was lately abolished ; and, perhaps, very properly so. For to 
those who were inclined to imbibe, it was almost too much of a good 
thing : as they were every day drinking, whether active or idle, in rough 
weather or smooth. In the army, the grog or liquor ration has always 
been, and is still allowed ; though in a more judicious and approved man- 
ner, in so far as the private soldiers are concerned. By the army regula- 
tions it is only permitted to be used by the men when on fatigue. The 
ration is one gill per day. While used in this way, it can do but little 
if any harm ; and in most instances is very important and usefUl. When 
marching in storms of rain and snow, through mud knee deep, and water 
to the, waist ; (this is no fiction ;) or when employed in constructing forti- 
fications and intrenchments ; cutting and clearing miles square of forests 
around and in front of these ; or opening roadways, and laying corduroy 
for miles in extent, over marshy and malarious swamps, for the passage 
of troops and trains, stimulants administered to soldiers in proper quanti- 
ties are not morally nor physically injurious ; but, on the contrary, indis- 
pensable to a healthy condition and effective action. Engineer regiments 
when not on a march, or rendering immediate service to the army, when in 
action, are almost constantly engaged in such duties by detachments of 
companies — one or more being in one place, and others in another. On 
this account the commissary is supposed always to have a supply of liquor 
on hand for their use ; whatever may be the case in regard to infantry or 
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other brandies of the service. In the 15th regiment officers were per- 
mitted to purchase the article firom the commissary, at the rate of 40 cents 
for three pints, or the contents of a canteen. And this was a privilege for 
each day. The privates could purchase none at any price : and they sel- 
dom or never got what was allowed them by the Government when on 
fatigue. When any pretence was made of serving it out, it was but a 
mockery ; as they would only get half a gill, and oftener less, instead of 
a gill ; and sometimes pretty well watered at tliat. One case in point, 
which was especially noticed, may be explained by way of illustration, 
In the winter of 1863, when the 15th regiment was returning to camp 
with their trains of pontoon bridges, after General Bumside, in conse- 
quence of a severe storm, had abandoned his second attempt to cross the 
Kappahannock, three companies were detailed to build corduroy roads in 
the vicinity of Potomac creek bridge, a structure of the rjdlway leading 
from Acquia creek to Fredericksburg and Richmond. After they had 
been at this place for a few days, a tierco of whiskey (42 gallons) was 
sent from the camp for their use. Small and weak portions were carefully 
dealt out, two or three times, to the men ; and then the first thing heard 
** onejflne morning " was the hollow ringing sound of an empty cask, as it 
came tumbling out from one of the officers' tents, where its unintei^esting 
presence was no longer required. And " sich is life,^'' While the poor 
innocent cask could furnish the means of temporary enjoyment, if not 
profit, it was well received and hospitably cared for. But no sooner did 
it fail of its wonted resources, and become powerless for good or evil, than 
it was unceremoniously kicked out from among those to whom it had so 
disinterestedly contributed its material aid and comfort. The tents of the 
officers when on detached service, are usu'ally in closer proximity to those 
of the men than they are in a regimental camp, where greater order and 
regularity of arrangement are observed. And on ithis account, the men, at 
this place, after their daDy toil, were disturbed in their nocturnal rest by 
the noise of the officers, when indulging themselves in their midnight 
orgies. It is nof pretended, though, that the officers of the detachment 
were guilty of making all the noise, or drinking all the whiskey ; as, in 
the course of their continuous spree for several nights, they were kindly 
assisted by one or two officers from their own, and a few from infantry 
camps ; who, through previous invitation, or by chance, joined them in 
their Bacchanalian convivialities. Some of these " would not go home till 
morning^ till daylight did appea/r,^'* And when they did depart, though 
perhaps their hearts were light, their heads were large and ponderous in 
the extreme. The result, or grand upshot of the whole thing was the loss 
of two officers, who had always been with the regiment. One, a captain, 
was excited to acrimonious and disrespectful language concerning some 
of his superiors, and to a tender of his resignation. This the general of 
^he brigade very promptly accepted, and the captain departed for home. 
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Tlie other was a lieutenant, who was compelled to resign^ or be court-maiv 
tialedjfor havmg insulted a fellow oflBcer by throwing a glass of the whU- 
key into his face. Both these otHcers were intelligent^ prompt, energetic, 
and undoubtedly brave — ^both had been in the service before the break- 
ing out of this war — one of them, if not both, in the Mexican campaign — • 
and both understood their duty, and were generally very faithful in the 
performance of it ; yet in consequence of this moral laxity in the volunteer 
service toward subordinate officers, at least, they were themselves thrown 
out of employment, and the country deprived of their services. It may 
not be amiss to add, in this connection, that a captain of one of the other 
companies, not thus detached, but which at about this time was on its 
way to United States Ford, became so intoxicated, as to fall parlially into 
a fire and bum the boots off his feet. Many ludicrous stories were circu* 
lated by the. men concerning what transpired in connection with him on 
this occasion. But they were, no doubt, more or less embellished for the 
fun of the thing ; and, therefore, are not worthy of rehearsaL He, also, 
was a good soldier, and perhaps no better military commander was in the 
regiment. Therefore, more considerate persons would probably see but 
very little in the circumstance to either joke about or laugh at ; on the 
contrary, much to regret and grieve for. 

The statement that each officer is privileged to purchase a canteen of 
whiskey per day, is one which most people would not readily give cre- 
dence to. Therefore it may be explained, that it is not an army regulation, 
but merely what may be allowed by the commander of the regiment, or 
brigade ; and that whatever may have been the case in this respect, among 
the infantry, it was for most of the time an established usage in the Engi- 
neer Brigade, to which the 15th regiment was attached. It may also be 
reasonably doubted whether such a quantity could be consumed by one 
person at such a rate. . But it should be borne in mind, or understood, 
that there are a great many excellent " rummers " and " bummers " in the 
army, and that this class is by no means limited to the ranks. Indeed, 
when the disparity of numbers among those having " commissions," and 
those who only have their names on the " pay rolls " is considered, the 
odds, in point of morality, is decidedly and surprisingly in favor of the 
latter. The greater amount, of pay which the former receive, and the 
comparative eas^and leisure which their positions enable them to enjoy, 
furnish ample opportunities, as well as temptations for their indulgence in 
such a way. As to the mere physical ability to consume the article at 
such a rapid rate, it is sufficient to say, that one lieutenant in the 15th 
gained the celebrity of being able to exhaust a canteen of whiskey in a 
day. And if he did not go through by da/ylight^ he would do it in twenty- 
four hours ; and keep it up for seven days in a week. 

In the engineer service, all the commissioned officers are mounted. 
And when marching, if the weather waa cold and stormy^ or hot and dry, 
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while {he men would not have a sup to moisten their parched tongues, 
reyiye their spirits, and freshen and reanimate them throughout, many, if 
not most of the oflScers, including the colonel, some of the majors,* cap- 
tains, etc., though riding, comparatively at ease, would often halt and 
discuss the contents of their whiskey flasks. When marching with the 
army to the field of battle, and when on duty in front of the enemy, their 
libations were still more frequent and copious ; and, consequently, they 
were sure to be invested with a sufficiency of pot-^ahr^ whatever amount 
of real moral courage and bravery they may have possessed. At the time 
of General Hooker's first advance, ^ve companies of the 15th, after laying 
pontoon bridges below the city of Fredericksburg, followed a train all 
night over a rugged and muddy road to Banks' Ford ; and in the morning 
th^ew a bridge across at this place. Afterwards, a tierce of whiskey was 
brought from the camp, from which about half a ration was served out to 
the men. Two companies were then ordered to proceed with a train to 
United States Ford, eight or ten miles farther up, for the purpose of 
throwing a bridge across there. Colonel Colgate accomparded them and 
caused the whiskey cask to accompany himself. Not a drop was left for 
the three remaining companies, although busily engaged in constructing 
and 'keeping together a bridge made from the fragments of all the other 
trains ; and which required timber to be brought from the woods to make 
it reach across. The two companies at United States Ford laid the 
bridge, and after some hints and a direct application received the usual 
diminished ration. On the next day twenty men from each company 
were sent to camp, for tents, &c. ; and while they were absent, the balance 
of the companies received another light installment. This was the last 
of the tierce of whiskey as far as the men were concerned. Colonel Col- 
gate, and other officers could probably tell much more about it ; as it was 
said that when they were laying the bridge, the shells of the enemy burst- 
ing over their heads, he (Col. C.) rode about in the rear, or back-ground 
very valiantly, and told the colonel of the 46th Pennsylvania regiment, 
whose men were assisting the companies of the 15th N. Y., to shoot down 
the first one of the 15th, that oflfered to flinch from his duty. And yet no 
one had flinched — no one did flinch — and no one was shot down in that 
way ! How very faithftil and patriotic an officer the Pennsylvania gentle- 
man must have thought the Government had in command of the 15th ! 
And what reason had he (Col. C.) to fear that any one of his men would 
flinch I Did he judge of them by what he would probably do himself, if 
placed in their situation ? Verily those camp warriors are tremen-j-u-s I 
And here two important facts should npt be overlooked. One, that both 
these colonels were at this time, though in the full enjoyment of their 
flenses, probably not so in their reason ; as they exhibited very evident, if 

* Three majors are allowed to an engineer regiment. 
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not positive symptoms of artificial beatification. Another fact is, that 
when the whiskey arrived from camp, and the first meagre ration was 
served out, most of the captains and lieutenants produced their canteens, 
and had them loaded to the mmzle. This, according to the rule, was for 
the first day. How much more they afterwards obtained, " deponent 
saith not." Here we see a custom or system of favoritism practised to a 
greater or less extent in the army, which, instead of having a tendency to 
enhance its effectiveness, will inevitably produce, both in a moral and. 
t)hysical respect, the most perfdcious and baneful results.. For while the 
vast majority — ^those in the ranks— are protected from certain evils by the 
most rigid restrictions, those who have commissions, who receive by far 
the highest pay, and who bear the weightiest responsibilities, are allowed 
a privilege, which, if indulged in to an inordinate degree, blunts the ap- 
prehension, befogs the reason, clouds the judgment, and ultimately ener- 
va^^s and (destroys the entite man. It presents to the soldiers an odious, 
if nut dangerous example ; and renders their superiors in rank the objects 
of their jealousy, ridicule and contempt. 



SUTLERS. 

In the winter of 1862, when the 15th regiment was encamped near 
Fredericksburgh, Va., two fellows, named Smith and De Cunha, formerly 
lieutenants in that regiment, finding perhaps that serving their country in 
the field, though it afforded to them oflicers' pay and honors, was alto- 
gether too perilous and profitless; and believing, perhaps, as it was 
thought they did, that extorting money from soldiers, (we will not say 
robbing them), who did still serve their country, was a much more lucra- 
tive, if not so reputable a pursuit, turned sutlers, and established them- 
selves first on the outskirts, and afterwards within the lines of the camp. 
Their sly and cautious approaches made it evident they were not licensed 
or regular sutlers, but mere itinerant peddlers " on the maJcey The vend- 
ing of liquor to soldiers of this regiment was always prohibited by Colonel 
Murphy while he remained with it, and by his successor, Colonel Colgate ; 
though neither one was ever known to practise so great an extravagance 
or wilful a waste, as to throw a single glass of the article over his shoul- 
der. In fact, it was a regulation of the whole army, requiring sutlers and 
others to refrain from supplying spirituous liquors to soldiers. Yet this 
Smith and De Cunha, after commencing business, were so eager to become 
noted and popular, and obtain patronage, that they surreptitiously con- 
veyed whiskey, gin, &c., from Washington and other places into the camp, 
among the soldiers, at the rate of two and three dollars a bottle. This, 
however, soon became known to Colonel Colgate, and the concern was 
closed. But in a few days it was reopened in fiill blast, ostensibly under 
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the proper liquor restrictions ; though plenty could still be obtained at 
exorbitant rates " on the %lyy After this, Smith, who was a cute old stager^ 
and a smooth-faced, oily-tongued ffellow, one who could " smile and smile* 
and be a sutler," was seen almost daily walking, at times arm in arm, with 
the colonel in aU directions. It was soon ascertained that hi8,;?rwhad 
bought out the old camp sutler, and that the business would be continued 
in both establishments, though on a more extended basis of supply ; and, 
as it soon proved, at greatly increased rates in prices. He issued tickets 
layishly.to the men, receiving them again as money for his wares, and 
promising to give credit for whatever' they might have on hand after pay- 
day. On account of his extortionate demands for what he sold, through 
the advantage of his monopoly and their necessities, some of the men de« 
Glared they would not pay him his bills. By a recent act ot Congress, 
paymasters are allowed to deduct twenty-* ve per cent, from the soldiers' 
wages for sutler's dues. But then this rule is supposed only to govern 
cases in which legally authorized sutlers are concerned. In April, 1863, 
the regiment received four months' pay ; and when Major Oakley, the 
Paymaster of the 15th, arrived at the camp to pay it ofl^ Smith immediate- 
ly placed himself within speaking distance, and in a moment, or two the 
,paymaster exclaimed, in an audible and seemingly impatient tone : " I have 
come Tiere to pay the regiment^ and nothing eUe^'' Nevertheless, when th« 
men were mustered for their pay, they found that every cent of their lia- 
bilities to the sutler was retained by the paymaster ; and it is not likely 
that the autocrat of all the Russias ever caused to be executed an impor- 
tant public measure in a more positive and effective manner than did little 
Major Oakley carry out, on that occasion, the petty private arrangement 
or understanding between himself and Mr. sutler Smith. And yet officers 
of high rank and pay ate all honorable men ; and no one would naturally 
suppose that a colonel or paymaster would connive or collude with a sut- 
ler in any of his nefarious schemes and operations of plunder. The 
tickets, moreover, which- Smith had issued, and some of which many of 
the men had still on hand, were reftised to be cashed by him for less than 
fifty per cent, discount ; although they woul 'Ibe taken in trade at par. 
It is the rule among sutlers, while they usually have cheap and inferior 
articles, to fix their prices two or three times, and in many cases ^Ye and 
ten times the original cost. The lowest price of liquor when vended to 
soldiers is two dollars a bottle. And the sutler at Bumside's headquar- 
ters was once known to sell it to soldiers for ten dollars a bottle. Efforts 
were once made in Congress to give s&me protection to soldiers, by having 
a law enacted for the appointment of paid agents to supply them with 
necessary varieties, at prices only suflicient to defray expenses. But it 
wa& probably choked off by the money and clamor of sutlers, and the 
influence ih one way or another of ofiicers ; as those vampires or turkey- 
^zards, or whatever sutlers majr be properly denominated, still hover 
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about the camps, devouring the substance of soldiers by the wholesale. 
It is a common thing for a sutlery establishment to net a hundred thou- 
sand dollars in one year, and some have done it in less than half the time. 
This, tooj has been done after paying enorhious subsidies in the form of 
rents, bonuses, black-mail, &c., to officers. To better understand the prin- 
ciple, if they have any, and operations of those State robbing thieves, (for 
he that will rob a soldier will rob the State,) we will quote the following 
published Congressional report : 

» 

On motion of Mr. Wilson, the bill relating to the appointment of 
sutlers, and the definement of their duties was taken up. 

Mr. Lane, of Kansas, moved to substitute for the whole bill the fol- 
io wmg: 

" From and after the 1st of February, 1862, the position of regimental 
brigade sutler be abolished within the regular and volunteer forces of the 
United States." 

Mr. Lane said the sutler was a nuisance, and an actual infamy to the 
service. 

Mr. Wilson said, that when he first moved in this matter, he intended 
to abolish the office of sutler, and establish a system similar to that em- 
ployed in the Navy. But finding that there wouM he many difficulties to . 
contend with if this was done, he had, after a consultation with mafiy army 
officers, drawn up the hill now hefore the Senate vyith great care q'fid afterMueh 
thought. He had no doubt that the reform proposed to be ii^tuted by it? 
would be of great benefit. He had never been so abused, thi^ti^ed, and 
slandered in his life, as since he had commenced' this attempt to defefifis; 
the soldier from the speculator. ^' -— 

Mr. Lane, of Kansas, asked the Senator if he thought it possible, by 
any penalty, to exclude the sale of spirituous liquors in the camp ? The 
only way to do it eflfectually was tp abolish sutlers. 

Mr. Ten Eyck, of New Jersey, thought there were many honest men 
among the sutlers, and he was not willing to strike them all down with 
one blow. 

Mr. Wilson said there was one case where a man— one Cyrus Seymour 
— was appointed brigade sutler (with the consent of the Secretary of War) 
of General Sickles' brigade, and the other sutlers were obliged to pay him 
twenty-two thousand dollars per year, although he did not furnish a cent, 
and no such officer was known to the law. Another sutler was appointed 
to General Burnside's brigade. Another man was appointed sutler to 
seven regiments, and he was making seventy-five thousand dollars per 
year by underletting theml 

Mr. Caklisle, or Virginia, moved to recommit the bill with instnJc- 
tions to the committee to frame a bill abolishing sutlers, and providing 
for the furnishing of tobacco as a ration." 

HerCj we see, in the first instance, a salutary measure of reform pre- 
sented to the highest branch of our National Congress, the avowed 
object of it being to rid the army of a* serious evil, and which is denounced 
by another member of that honorable body, as " an infamy and an actual 
nuisance to the sei'mce^ But mark what follows in the next remarks by 
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tho first speaker, when lie says that, " When he first moved in the matter 
he intended to abolish the oflSce of sutler entirely, and to establish a system 
similar to that employed in the Navy. But finding that there would hs 
many difficulties to contend with if this was done^ he had^ after a consultation 
with many army officers, drawn up the hill now before the Senate with great 
care, and after much thought,^^ Thus virtually acknowledging that, 
though there was an imperative necessity for a thorough and effective 
reform being created in this respect, yet opposing interests existing in 
certain quarters were involved, wTiich would render it a matter of exceed- 
ing,, difficulty, if not entirely impracticable. What those great diflBlculties 
were, the honorable and patriotic gentleman did not explain. It was 
enough that he had been made aware of them, so as to shun them in time. 
It is but natural tp infer, though, that there was a big " lion in the way," and 
that immense pecuniary and political influence gleamed wildly from both 
his eyes. And so, after consultations with many army officers, undoubted- 
ly some of known strategic ability, he was induced to " change his base," 
and content himself with a mere skirmishing on the outposts of the adver- 
sary, instead of assaulting him in the very centre of his stronghold. 
Here, also, we are brought to view the pitiable and humiliating spectacle 
of an honored member of a most honorable body shrinking from the per- 
formance of a conscientious duty on account of great difficulties which he 
found he would have to encounter if he persisted in his efforts ; and, con- 
sequently, a measure which was calculated to encourage the soldier, and 
preserve him from disaffection and demoralization, by guaranteeing him 
protection against the encroachments of petty thieving speculators is 
abandoned, on account of the abuses, threats, and slanders of a vulgar, 
vile, ignoble herd. "He had no doubt that the reform proposed to 
be instituted by the measure he Advanced, would be of great benefit.'' 
But from that time until now we have seen no change affecting the 
soldiers, unless it was for the worse ; for the whole thing has been 
governed usually by the cupidity and greed of sutlers and others mutu- 
ally interested with them. When, as he says, there had come to his 
knowledge the case of one man, Cyrus Seymour, who was appointed 
brigade sutler (with the consent of the Secretary of War) of General 
Sickles' brigade, and the other sutlers were obliged to pay him twenty- 
two thousand dollars a year, although he did not furnish a cent, and no 
such office was known to the law ; — that another sutler was appointed to 
General Bumside's brigade, and that another one was appointed sutler to 
seven regiments, and was making seventy-five thousand dollars a year by 
underletting them, is it not astonishing that a man of Senator Wilson's 
acknowledged ability and shrewdness, when honestly pursuing an investi- 
gation for a laudable purpose, should be prompted to go like a simple, 
unsophisticated child, among "many army officers" for information and 
advice on such a subject ? With these startling facts before him, was it 
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not apparent to him, or was he not satisfied in his own mind, that not. 
only army officers, but the very head of the War Department had con- 
descended to play into the hands of those " dead beats " and " suckers," 
so far as to invest them with a power to filch from the brave defenders of 
his country their honest and hard earned dues ? Did he not know that 
** a man would sit a long time in a neighbor's house, before he would say 
anything bad of himself? " And what did he expect to learn of benefit 
or advantage to the soldier, whose interest it was his special duty to study 
and maintain, if he applied to such sources for his information ? Had he 
consulted a few of those belonging to the ranks, he would probably have 
found, in a short time, more real intelligence, and more substantial truth- 
ful information than he would obtain in any other way in a life time. As 
it was, if he was honest in his efforts, he was only hoodwinked and bam- 
boozled, as well as threatened and intimidated, instead of being properly 
posted and advised, as well as honored and sustained. Will a drunken, 
unscrupulous and mercenary officer — and there are plenty such in the 
volunteer service — say, or do anything for the benefit of a private in the 
ranks, when it would clash with the interests of those who palm him with 
fat subsidies, in gold and silver, and supply him with rum by wholesale 
and retail whenever he applies or sends for it ? It is, indeed, doubtful 
that he would. 

The dishonest principles of sutlers are only equalled by the uncouthness 
and vulgarity of their manners. Acting, as they do, by consent and under 
the protection of the commander of the camp, they oftentimes become im- 
pudent and haughty in the extreme ; and in their dealings with the sol- 
diers affect a remarkable amount of independence, and treat them not on?y 
with indifference, but with insult and abuse. This, however, is truly 
characteristic of ignorant,' ill-bred, beastly persons in prosperous situations 
and circumstances of life. An instance of this kind was once given at the 
sutlery of General Hooker's headquarters ; where, it would be supposed, 
sutlers as well as others — officers, and the like — who realize greater or less 
benefit through the means of soldiers, should be endowed or invested 
with a fair share of conmion civility and politeness toward soldiers. A 
soldier" of the 15th, having thrown away his old, worn-out towel, and 
not being able to procure another from the sutler of his own regiment, 
went over to the camp of the army headquarters, which was near by, with 
the hope of obtaining one from the sutler at that place. Though a little 
after sunrise, it was probably too early an hour for them to commence 
business. The soldier, however, made bold to speak through the fissure 
of the tent to a big, burly fellow inside, asking if they had the article for 
sale, when the following colloquy ensued : 

Sutler. Towels J Who ever heard of a sutler keeping towels I 
SoLDiEB. Why, all sutlers usually have them. And they are neces- 
sary for people who wish to keep themselves clean. I am one of that 
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sort ; and General Hooker desirea and expects his soldiers all to be the 
same.^ 

Sutler. Soldiers need not be any cleaner than I am ; and, for my 
part, I always wipe myself on my shirt tail. 

SoLDiBR. You are no kind of a judge of what a soldier is, or ought 
to be ; and, as to yourself, what you have just acknowledged is only an 
evidence of your oii^n filthiness ; and that your disposition is as dirty as 
your hide. 

This establishment was owned and managed by the firm of Duff & 
Wooley, who had a fellow named Garrison for principal attendant ; and 
it was said he was, at this time, a partner in the concern. Whether it 
was Duff or Garrison on this particular occasion, was not positively known, 
but believed to be one or the other. It was well known that it was not 
Colonel Wooley. And, indeed, he is too much the soldier and gentleman 
himself to speak in any such manner to the humblest private in the ranks. 
But as he and his associates have made an immense fortune out of soldiers^ 
this, if nothing else, should prompt him to exact from all within his estab- 
lishment that share of common civility and respect toward soldiers to 
which all who properly demean themselves are justly entitled. As we 
have spoken of this gentleman, so would we also cheerfully give due 
credit to any and all having the same business pursuits, who might be en- 
titled to such, through even gentlemanly politeness, if not from an honest 
principle and a sense of honor. For we 1. now there are some in this, as 
well as all other business callings, who are endowed with both kindness 
and honesty of heart and nobleness of soul : but then they are only like 
sparsely mingled grains of wheat, in a massive heap of chaff and rubbish. 
Sutlers are, therefore, here spoken of as a mass or class, and not as indi- 
viduals all through. Individuals have been citecf merely as evidences and 
examples of the character of very nearly all those engaged in that business. 
It is believed that this has been demonstrated to be such, that any one, 
having a proper sense of honor and patriotism, who has ever been con- 
nected with that particular branch of business, however justly and con- 
scientiously he may have conducted his affairs, will hereafter be ashamed 
of any such connection, and studiously avoid whatever may have a ten- 
dency to make it known to others as honorable and conscientious as 
himself. • 

QUARTERMASTERS AND COMMISSARIES. 

Quartermasters, who attend to the furnishing of guns, ammunition, and 
accoutrements, clothing, teams, working tools, etc. ; and commissaries, 
who procure and serve out all sorts of provisions msed in the army, are 
said to have great opportunities for benefiting themselves, while render- 
tog service to the Government in their respective capacities. An old fel- 
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low, named Strang, was quartermaster of the 15tli Hegiment till about the 
time of its being made a regiment of engineers. This was in the winter 
of 4861, about eight or ten months after its organization. It was then 
made part of an engineer brigade ; and the .regimental quartermaster 
soon after became brigade quartermaster. There are no figures at hand 
to show what, if any, particular amount of profit he may have netted : and 
so it only remains to infer, in this regard, from circumstances and events 
connected with his department. While acting as quartermaster of the 
regiment he attended to the supplies of everything that was required— 
thus acting as quartermaster and commissary both. This, it is believed, 
is now the case in every regiment : one person performing the duties of 
both quartermaster and commissary. Brigades have their regular quarter- 
masters and commissaries in two distinct persons. It is pretty safe to 
conclude that something more than a mere salary was realized by this 
functionary while acting in the regiment and in the brigade. For while 
he was with the regiment, although the Government allowance in pro- 
visions was ample for every man, still there was continual discontent and 
growling m the camp from the beginning, on account of both the quantity 
and quality of food received. Then, too, the horses which he supplied 
were most of them miserable, and apparently jaded and worn out, in the 
first place, and though not overworked, ^always looking as if half starved. 
And yet eight quarts of oats or com, or both, with fourteen pounds of hay 
per day, is allowed by Government for every horse in its service. Some- 
times though, this is in a great measure attributable to the teamsters 
or grooms. It is, nevertheless, the quartermasters' business to see that 
such ones do their duty ; and he is alone responsible for all delinquencies 
and defects. t)uring the march of the army under General McClellan, 
from the Ohickahominy to the James river, and when proceeding from 
Turkey Bend, on the James river, to Harrison's Landing, a few miles far- 
ther down, some of the teams of the engineer brigade got stuck at or near 
the crossing of a shallow stream, and so obstructed the way as to seriously 
impede the progress of the whole army. General Kearney riding up, 
observed the quality of horses in that branch of the service, and imme- 
diately demanded of the quartermaster an explanation of such a state of 
affairs, declaring that he ought to have the best horses that could be pro- 
cured. -The old chap apologized in his best manner ; and begged of the 
general not to be too hasty, as he had not been able to procure any better 
horses. But the general was too old a soldier, and his senses were too 
sound and acute to admit of his l)eing palavered out of them : and so ho 
did not hesitate to tell him it was not so — that he could have the best 
horses or mules in the country, if he asked for them— that none but the 
best should be employed in the pontoon train — ^and if something better 
than what was then in use was not immediately obtained, he would as- 
suredly attend to his cas9, or vsords to tJuO^ effect. The existing difficulty, 
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howeyer, was fortunately oyercome through the assistance of a gang of 
men ; the army passed on its way ; and Strang's horse and mule stock 
was soop afterward visibly improved. Through the action and influence 
of General Kearney, on this occasion, great relief was given to the men of 
the brigade, whose labors, when marching, had been enhanced tenfold by 
reason of the ineffectiveness of the teams. When the army passed up the 
Peninsula from Yorktown, the evils experienced in such way, and from 
such causes, were next to intolerable. The alluvial soil of that portion 
of the country had become so soft by the almost incessant rain, at the 
time, that the highways were nearly hub deep with mud ; yet, while the 
artillery and all the camp wagons of the infantry appeared to move with- 
out delay, the pontoon and baggage wagons of the engineer brigade were 
continually becoming lodged in the mud somewhere. At such times a 
line, about a hundred fathoms long, was led out from the team, and then 
horses or mules and wagons were dragged and boosted along by the men, 
till arriving at some 'spot where the poor beasts could help themselves. 
All this additional labor and fatigue (for the mud and water was some- 
times knee deep) was unnecessarily p^t upon the men in consequence of 
the animals attached to the train being weak and tired, and some vicious 
and ungovernable. All of them, most likely, were very cheap in the first 
instance. But this was not all. A human life was sacrificed in this way 
to the cupidity or neglect, or both, as we tliink, of " the old public func- 
tionary " — ^the subject of these remarks. A fine young man, full of hope 
and promise, and a sergeant in one of the companies of the 15th Regi- 
ment, was knocked over and almost instantly killed in one of those quar- 
termaster mud-drags. Yet no one would presume to say it was anything 
more than an unforeseen and unavoidable accident, or that the quarter- 
master was in any way blamable for the disaster. But then, perhaps, a 
man might as well be killed in time of war as a woman in time of peace. 
And yet it has been asserted that this same individual was recently made 
an assistant quartermaster general, at Washington. Verily, modest merit 
and patriotism must take back seats now a-days, and give precedence to 
brazen assurance and political gab, however much of ignorance, baseness, 
and inefficiency these latter may have to recommend and sustain them ! 

After the promotion of this man to the rank and position of brigade 
quartermaster, one Lieutenant Bacon was appointed to perform the duty 
of quartermaster and commissary of the 15th Regiment. He was after- 
ward oflfered a captaincy of one of the companies of the same regiment, 
but indignantly refused to accept, and threatened to resign his com- 
inission, if any such arrangement should be insisted upon. The duties 
i 11; of his new position were, by far, more complicated, arduous, and, as at- 

tended to by him, ungrateful, than those of any command in the regiment 
could possibly be ; yet the profits were, no doubt, infinitely greater. And 
erefore his extreme sendtiveness about being disturbed is quite easily 
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understood and accounted for. But he was a good engineer, and a clever 
sort of a man, in most respects. As to the brigade commissary, a diminu- 
tive, monkey-faced couuemptible fellow with his assistant or chief clerk, 
an inflated upstart, both originally from Elmira, or Geneva, or there- 
abouts — they are both too contemptible in the estimation of the writer to 
merit from him any extended notice whatever. It is only worth while to 
state that they fed the soldiers on hard crackers, when they had ovens 
and every other facility for baking bread ; and when it was their duty, 
and the duty of Quartermaster Bacon to give it to them at least twice 
each week. It was said they could all make more money out of the hard 
cracker rations than they could out of the loaves of bread ; as the men 
could not consume anything like as much of the former ration as they 
could of the latter. This was apparently their policy at Harrison's Land- 
ing ; and so it was at Fredericksburg, or rather Falmouth, and every- 
where else. The commissary was heard to say once, when serving out 
rations, thati he was out of pocket six or eight hundred dollars every week. 
But no common child, twelve years of age, would be so superficial as to 
understand him in any other way than in the exact opposite of what he 
said. It was said that this Lieutenant , upon a soldier making com- 
plaint to him for not giving the men their due allowance of soft bread, 
turned about and complained of him, and had him put into the guard-, 
house for insolence. Well might the rebel prisoners deride these fellows, 
as they once did, when passing through the camp of the 15th on their way 
to the headquarters, and observing the tents of the sutlers, quartermasters, 
and commissaries, they shouted : " Come out, you lazy, cowardly suckers, 
and go and fight for your country, and not stay lounging and loafing in 
camp, and robbing them that do fight for it." 

PAYMASTERS. 

Paymasters, who, it would not be unreasonable to suppose, are among 
the most honorable and highminded of all the Government agents and 
employees, are not without gUile ; and, in many, very many instances, the 
manner of performing their especial duties has been found to be reprehen- 
sible in the extreme. It is generally known or understood, that these 
functionaries are every two months invested by Government with the 
necessary amount of funds for paying the troops in their respective 
brigades and regiments. But, notwithstanding this, it was usual for the 
most, if not all of them, to defer their important duties for two, four, and 
six months longer ; while prompt and immediate payment was well known 
to be with them a rare and remarkable exception. The frequent conse- 
quence of such neglect, or, as it may be termed, injustice, has been sick- 
ness and death among soldiers in the field, and among the members of 
their families at home. Sufficient and " danming proof" of these mal- 
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feasances have been given in the " brief abstracts and chronicles of 
events " as they transpired, and were made known through the medium 
of the daily public journals. With men of ordinary capacity, such delin- 
quencies cannot be attributable to a lack of time. For it is not to be 
questioned that any smart and well educated boy fifteen years old can 
dispatch the business of one paymaster in two weeks, to say nothing^ 
about two months, or any longer period . of time. It would, therefore, be 
exceedingly difficult to imagine that paymasters are influenced by any 
other motives than those of gain. It was said that Major Oakley, who 
was paymaster for the 15th regiment, had twenty-^ight regiments in his 
charge. Allowing each regiment to be composed of five hundred men 
(privates), which is a very low estimate, the sum due every two months is 
thirteen thousand dollars. This, multiplied by twenty-eight, the number 
of regiments paid, gives three hundred and sixty-four thousand dollars, 
the sum with which this* one paymaster must have been provided by Gov- 
ernment every two montl^ Jfor the pa3rmjent of his particular quota of 
troops. And yet this is exclusive, of all the officers, whose pay exceeds 
that of the privates, according to the various ranks and grades, from 
sergeants up to colonels and generals, inclusive. It would not be relevant, 
nor necessary for the present purpose,* to occupy time and space with a 
full computation of this portion of his disbursements. It is pretty safe to 
conclude, however, that what is due to all the officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, nearly or quite equals the amount paid to all the men. 
A complete investigation and development of the whole thing may yet be 
made, should a sufficient occasion hereafter be presented by any one so 
particularly interested in these statements as to be induced to gainsay or 
deny them. 

Allowing, for the first example, the aggregate of Paymaster Oakley's 
funds to be three hundred and fifty thousand dollars every two months, 
such a sum, if adroitly managed, would draw a seven per cent, per annum 
interest of twenty-four thousand five hundred dollars, or four thousand 
and eighty-three dollars and thirty-three cents for every two months. 
How much more might be realized in such a way, would of course depend 
on the " shaves " and " bonuses " required and given in such cases. If 
this, instead of lack of ability on the part of the Major, was the real 
assignable cause of his repeated and habitual delays in the payment of 
his troops, it is not so much to be wondered at that he could " sport a 
splendid turn out ; " and it is confidently trusted that he will soon vie, if 
he is not already able to do so, in material magnificence, with many Gov- 
ernment agents and jobbers, and shoddy speculators and contractors, who 
could congratulate themselves that " they were not as other men " less 
fortunate than themselves in waxing fat on the people's and the soldier's 
substance. 

It was frequently the case that men, after being paid, would express 
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disappointment, and complain of discrepancies between the amounts 
received and what they had supposed was their dues. But whether it 
was through some mistakes on the books of the companies, or through 
some hocus pociLB arrangements of paymasters and company officers, they 
were unable to decide. 

In the spring of 1863, the 15th regiment was paid four months* wages, 
being. from the 1st day of November to the 1st day of March. The pay 
of corporals in engineer regiments is twenty dollars per month, and that 
of sergeants, thirty-four dollars per month. A member of Company H, in 
the 15th, who had been promoted from a corporal to a sergeant, his 
sergeant's warrant dating the 17th November, 1862, being aware of those 
complaints, and apprehending that something might be wrong with him- 
self, on account of the difference in pay for the fractional parts of the 
month of November, or in some other way, computed the first seventeen 
days of that month at twenty dollars, and th^ other thirteen days at 
thirty-four dollars; also three, succeeding months at thirty-four dollars, 
the whole amounting to one hundred and twenty-eight dollars and six 
cents. There was nothing against him on the Company's books, and he 
knew he must receive the above sum in obtaining what was justly due. 
On being paid, one hundred and twenty-five dollars and seventy-five cents 
was pronounced by Major Oakley the sum due, and was accordingly 
counted out. The sergeant took it under protest, presenting, at the same 
time, his prepared statement of figures concerning the matter. The 
paymaster. Major Oakley, in his usual pompous and positive manner, 
indignantly threw the paper on the floor at his feet, adding, that they 
had their own way of estimating and executing their business matters, 
and did not require any instructions. The sergeant replied, that their 
way, in that instance, was not right, and what was not right in connection 
with his own affairs, he would endeavor to make right. After passing out 
of the tent, the Major sent after the one who had presented the paper. 
Returning, he was told the paper and the whole matter would be ex- 
amined, and if anything more was found due, the commander of his com- 
pany would pay it ta him. In about five minutes after he had again left the 
tent, the lieutenant, then in command of the company, came up to- him 
and slipped a dollar bill into his hand, saying that the paymaster believed 
there was that mu/ch of a Slefidt in the sum paidy and had therefore^ sent it 
to him. This was a partial admission of the error that existed, but which 
he had not the manliness to acknowledge fully, nor the heart and soul to 
promptly adjust. One dollar and thirty-one cents still remaisced due to 
the sergeant, which Uncle Samuel unquestionably paid, and supposed 
would be received. Such, however, was the result of it, and it is the 
same to this day. Or, as the lawyers say, it remains in statu quo. 

The following item of Washington correspondence to the New York 
Esrald, of September 5th, 1863, is quite satisfactory in this regard : 
3 
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'' It is positiyely stated here, in a reliable qnartex, that a paymaster's 
clerk in the Army of the Southwest, has sent here for deposit some five 
thousand dollars for less than a yearns labor. This sum is represented to 
have been made in collecting sutler^s claims against soldiers.'* 

If paymaster's clerks get along at such ^ rate, by rendering services 
to sutlers, it remains for every rational man to infer what may possibly 
be the profits of paymasters themselves in this and in various other ways. 

The following was said to have transpired in connection with the 
lieutenant who resigned to avoid being court-martialed : At the time he 
resigned, he had four hundred dollars due to him from the Government. 
When the regiment was paid off in New York, the lieutenant applied to 
Major Oakley for this sum. He was told he could not receive any. He 
then explained it to the colonel (Colgate) of the regiment. The colonel 
requested him to ask the paymaster why he should not receive it. The 
answer was simply that he, Paymaster Oakley, would see him, the lieuten- 
ant, or the colonel damned before he would pay it. But presently relent- 
ing, in some measure, he told the lieutenant that if he was willing to take 
two hundred dollars, he would find a friend of his own to give it to him, 
which was finally accepted. .Now, it is quite clear that, if anything was 
paid to the lieutenant, it should have been the full amount dua And if 
the Government owed him four hundred dollars, it was unjust for Major 
Oakley to deprive him of half, or any portion of that sum, merely on his 
own ipse diait. On the other hand, if he was not entitled to anything, the 
paymaster was either exceedingly liberal and compassionate in giving 
him, on his own responsibility, so large a sum as half of what he claimed, 
or was very unfaithful in his performance of duty, by paying it out of 
Government funds. But any further comment would be superfluous. 

The delays of several weeks in being paid off, to which most of the 
two years regiments were subjected after their return home, and conse- 
quently were obliged to resort to claim agents for accommodations at ten 
per cent, usury, were a gross injustice, and need not and should not have 
been permitted. It is exceedingly doubtful whether the claim agents, 
who afforded those acconmiodations, realized all the profits accruing 
therefrom. Time will soon show, however, that these discouragements to 
the brave defenders of our country are trifling compared with the injuries 
inflicted on them and on the Government by many of our provost 
marshals and examining surgeons, who play into the hands of substitute 
and necruit brokers, as unprincipled, unpatriotic, and mean as themselves, 
for the purpose of filching from the pockets of the recruits the moneys 
guaranteed by the Government and the people for their services. When 
such deeds do become known, as they most assuredly will, it is hoped 
thsti;he peipetrators will receive what they so weU deserve, the execration 
and contempt of their fellow men. They will then be viewed with as 
och abhon^nce and disgust as were the traitors and tories of the Kevo' 
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Intion, and future generations will reflect upon their acts with feelings of 
amazement and reproach. 

TERMS OF ENLISTMENT, AND TERMS OF SERVICE. 

Another great source of annoyance and dissatisfaction to soldiers is the 
length of time which they are required to serve to complete their term 
of enlistment. The original regiments were organized upon the represen- 
tation that the men would begin their terms of service with the dates of 
their enrolment into the service of the State. But by decisions of Secre- 
tary Stanton, this was not the case, until the time of being sworn by a 
United States officer, into the United States service. By reason of this, 
many men who joined two years regiments, at the commencement of the 
war, upon the understanding that they would remain iq the service two 
years from the time of enlisting, suffered no little disappointment and 
damage from such a result. Having made arrangements to be absent from 
their business and homes for that length of time, they did not desire to 
be retained any longer ; but to return at the expected time to the circle 
of their families and friends, and to resume their wonted business pur- 
suits. The 15th regiment was organized, and the men enrolled in the 
State service on the 9th day of May, 1861 ; but were not sworn into the 
service of the General Government till the 17th of June following. It 
was nevertheless represented on the first, as well as on the second and 
last occasion, that it was a United States officer who administered the 
oath of enlistment, and the form of the oath at that time required fidelity 
to the United States Government. On the 9th of May, 1863, a company 
of the regiment waited on General Benham, then in command of the bri- 
gade, with the view of learning if they were to be mustered out, accord- 
ing to their enlistment, and as they had always been given to understand 
they would be. The general, who, by the way, is a very fine old mili- 
tary man, as well as an accomplished engineer, told them that although 
he believed the Department had a claim on their services till the 17th 
of June; and although the men of the regiment were, in the main, 
good and effective men, and he should be sorry to part with them at 
any time; still if any muster rolls of the 9th of May could be pro- 
duced, he would forward them to the Department, and do all in his 
power to have them sent home immediately. No muster rolls of such 
date could be found, however, some having been destroyed, and others 
secreted away by the officers, who wished to remain as long as possible, 
where they might receive more money than they could make or eiper 
knew how to make, elsewhere. A few days prior to the 9th of May, 
1868, considerable discussion having been occasioned throughout the 
camp, as to whether the regiment would be sent home in May or June, 
seven members of Company H (non-commissioned officers and privates) 
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addressed a letter to the Secretary of War on the subject, hoping by that 
means he would be made acquainted with the circumstances and condi- 
tions of their enlistment, and consequently be enabled to decide correctly 
concerning it. No answer was asked for, or expected ; and none received. 
But as there was no prospect of any favorable action, up to the eighth of 
the month, the' following letter on the subject, embodying a copy of the 
one previously written to the Secretary of War, was addressed to General 
Benham. 

Honorable Sib: 

We were this morDing reliably informed that you had lately expressed 
a desire to ascertain the exact time, on which the term of service of the 
old or original men of the 15th regiment, in your brigade, would expire, 
and that in answer to your inquiries representations were made by some 
of our principal officers, which, however sincere they may have been, 
were of a nature calculated to deceive and mislead yourself, and conse- 
quently to do injustice to us. In regard to our date of enlistment, it 
would seem that some technical " loop had been left to hang a doubt on," 
and much discussion has lately arisen therefrom among those immediately 
interested in it. To disabuse your mind, if any erroneous and ex parte 
statements have given it a wrong impression concerning the matter, we 
deem it only necessary to present to your honor a copy of a document 
lately addressed to the Secretary of War on the subject. This, we believe, 
explains all the facts connected with it ; and truthfully expresses the 
opmions and sentiments of nineteen twentieths of those who joined the 
regiment at the time of its organization. It is as follows : 

HONOBABLE SiB : ' 

We, the undersigned, original members of the 15th regiment N. T. 
Volunteers, Col. John McLeod Murphy, representing, as we believe we 
do, the sentiment of all those in the regiment having the same date and 
origin of enlistment as ourselves, beg leave most respectfully to submit to 
your Excellency for consideration, the following statement of facts and 
circumstances connected with our time of enlistment and final discharge. 
On the 9th day of May, 1861, the regiment being lawfully accepted, and 
the officers thereof invested with commissions, all the men were medically 
inspected, and the oath of enlistment into the United States service " for 
two years " was administered to them by a declared and acknowledged 
United States officer. Subsequently, and on the 17th day of June, of the 
same year, many new accessions having been made to the enlistment rolls, 
after another medical examination, a second United States officer admin- 
istered to both the old and new men the oath of service in the United 
States " for two years or sooner discharged,*' without mentioning from 
what date the term of service should commence. Consequently, the gen- 
eral impression among the original men has been, that the term of service 
began with the date of their first enrolment, medical examination and 
oath of enlistment. 

Much cavilling and dispute has recently been made, however, by some, 
who, as it respects this matter especially, are perhaps more interested in 

-^mment pay than in the Government itself; and who insist, or pre- 

" insist, that the term of service expires on the 17th day of June, 

">£ the year on which the oath of enlistment was the second time 
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administered ; and not on the 9th day of May, the day on which the 
regiment was fully organized, the officers invested with their commissions 
and the men di^ly examined and sworn in. The men all joined the regi- 
ment with the intention, and upon the representation of their doing so 
for the term of two years from the time of enlisting, and no longer. 
Therefore they have always expected their time of service to expire on 
the 9th day of May, 1863, and not on the 17th day of June or any other 
day. They also believe, that if required to remain longer than what had 
been intended, expected, and agreed upon, besides causing disappointment 
to all, would perhaps occasion great inconvenience, if not loss to many at 
their homes; and seriously disconcert their domestic arrangements and 
relations in various ways. 

They, in common with most, -if not all the two years regiments, 
joined the standard of their country in the time of their country's greatest 
peril and need; when foes within and foes without were secretly and 
openly striving to overthrow and destroy it ; and when her standard had 
been desecrated and trampled in the dust. And this they did without a 
fee, or the hope of reward in the form of bounty from any source. They 
did not do it for any speculative profit, nor to make a better living than 
what eleven dollars per month would afford ; and it may be added, that 
in a few instances, all this was done at a considerable sacrifice of time and 
money. And yet it is believed they would not liesitate to render service 
to their country to any extent within their power, upon reasonable en- 
couragement, if circumstances and the exigencies of the case should at 
any time require it. Yet, being frilly convinced and satisfied that the 
Government has made such provisions for itself, as previous and existing 
circumstances might demand, they do not believe that any great or un- 
avoidable necessity now exists for prolonging their term of service a 
single day, through any quibble or frivolous pretext whatever. Who, of 
common age and experience, that does not know what is usual and cus- 
tomary in the regular service in this respect ? And how frequently does 
custom itself make law 1 Th&t these original two years volunteers have ac- 
quitted themselves in the performance of their duty, it is not deemed ne- 
cessary to inform your Excellency at this late day. The records of the 
past have shown clearly enough the fact. And as it respects those belong- 
ing to the 15th regiment, the specially favorable attestations of a Heintzel- 
man, a Kearney, and others of the most able and distinguished officers in 
the service are sufficient evidence of their fidelity and enectiveness. 

In making this statement to youf Excellency, the undersigned have 
been prompted by a desire that all the facts connected with the enlist- 
ment of themselves and their comrades should be correctly known and 
understood; and that 'your Excellency mi^ht not labor under any mis- 
conception through the sophistry and one-sided statements of individuals 
whose positions may have rendered the Department more accessible to 
th§m personally ; and who may have a pecumary interest in the result. It 
is indeed our wish, and the wish of all who claim, as we do, a right to it, 
that we may be discharged according to our enlistment on the 9th of May ; 
and so be permitted, at the expected time, again to see for a brief season, 
at least, our homes and fireside friends. " We would ask for nothing that 
is not clearly right, and would not willingly submit to what is wrong." 
With a full confidence, therefore, in the equity of our cause— the liberality 
and justice of the Government — and the honor and integrity of those 
having the conduct and managemfent of its affairs, we herewith submit the 
case to the consideration of your Excellency, trusting it may receive that 
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attention and decision whicli a sense of duty and a sense of right may 
dictate. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

(Signed.) 

To his Excellency Edwin M. Stanton, 

Becretary of War^ Washinffton, D, C, 

As your Honor will readily perceive, it does not follow from the above- 
that the men are desirous of hurrying themselves away at a time when 
any pressing need of their services may exist ; but their only wish is that 
the whole matter may be correctly understood ; so that they may be dealt 
with by the Government, as nearly as possible according to agreement, 
and as was previously implied, expressed and understood. 

(Signed) 
Brigadier-General H. W. Bbnham, 

Commanding JV. T, Vol, Engineers, 
Miy Sthy 1863. 

This was delivered by one of the signers into the hands of the general ; 
and he afterward came to the camp of the 15th, where he summoned 
them all before him, telling them he would do all he could for them, and 
for the whole regiment. He probably did so. But it amounted to noth- 
ing ; as the term of service was governed by the second mustering in, 
namely, that of the 17th of June. On the 14th of June they struck their 
tents and left camp for New York, arriving at Acquia Creek in the after- 
noon of the same day. In the evening, by reason of some delay or dis- 
appointment in obtaining an infantry regiment, a necessity was found for 
their services in manning the fortifications on the hills in the rear of this 
place. Though not knowing how many days they might be wanted on 
this duty, nor what additional perils and hardships they might h«tve to 
encounter in the event of a then anticipated attack, they all cheerfully 
slung their knapsacks again, and took a retrograde march of about two 
miles, to where a part of the regiment was apportioned to one fort, and 
part to another; while some squads were sent to the most prominent 
peaks, where signal men were stationed ; so as to aid these in watching 
and communicating with the gunboats. On the next day. General War- 
ren, of General Hooker's staff, and then in command of the place, expressed 
himself highly pleased and gratified with their fidelity and devotedness ; 
and said that he would do all in his power toward sending them relief; 
so that they might not be longer detained ; for he believed they were 
good, willing men in time of need, and he felt anxious to do well for 
them. In the evening a regiment of infantry came to their relief, and a 
train of cars to carry them to the landing. They arrived at New York on 
the morning of the 18th, where they were dismissed ; but were not dis- 
charged from the service till the 25th. A few of the original men had 
been sworn into the United States service on the 25th of June, 1861 ; 
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therefore, from the time of their actual discharge, it would seem that their 
term of service was measured- or governed by the last-named date, instead 
of the 17th of June. Hence it would follow, that if they had remained in 
the State three, six, or twelve months, or almost any length of time, and 
one recruit had been sworn in at or near the time of going into active 
service, all the jnen of the regiment would necessarily have been retained 
in the service till this one man's two years had expired : although they 
had every one enlisted in good faith,' and on the expressed stipulation 
that they were to serve but two years from the time of enrolling their 
names. A second or third rate pettifogger may find plenty of logic in 
this ; but whether any high-minded and patriotic man would see either 
justice or equity in it, is quite another matter for consideration. 

Some of the two years' regiments, on the other hand, have been dis- 
charged a short time before the expiration of their term of service. But 
there would seem to have been a motive in it, and a very mean one, at 
that ; one, too, of more serious and aggravated injustice, perhaps, than 
that of keeping them beyond their expected time. For after it was done, 
the bounty, which had been appropriated by Congress to all volunteers 
after those regiments had been organized, was withheld on the ground of 
their not having served out the full term of enlistment. But the follow- 
ing editorial, from the New Tork Herald^ of August last, explains all : 

" Soldiers' Bounties — Shakp Practices op the War Department. 
— ^We have received a number of communications, as well as personal 
visits from discharged volunteers, enrolled under the two years' call, com- 
plaining of not being able to get their bounties from the War Department. 
It appears that these men were all mustered out at periods varying from 
one to five weeks previous to the expiration of their term of service. On 
forwarding their papers to Washington to obtain payment of the bounties 
promised them, the following curt reply was received : " No bounty due, 
by decision of the Secretary of War. Paymaster-General's Ofl^e, August 
19th, 1863." Now it cannot be contended that these volunteers are not 
morally entitled to the bounties claimed by them. They enlisted in the 
expectation of receiving them, were willing to remain the week or two 
longer necessary to complete their term of service, and were mustered out 
before its expiration, merely to suit the convenience of the Department. 
The turning this sharp comer upon them, looks as if they were discharged 
in advance of their time merely to save the few hundred thousand dollars 
to which their bounties would amount in the aggregate. There is no 
other military service in the world in which such a shabby trick would 
be ventured upon. If the Department persists in refusing to pay these 
bounties under the pretence that the law is against them, we trust that 
Consrress, on its reassembling, will take steps to do away with the techni- 
cal difSculty by amending the act under which they were granted. A 
great Government like this should not shelter itself behind a legal quibble 
&om doing justice to those who have fought and bled in its service." 

The article says that this dodge, or turning so sharp a comer upon the 
soldiers, looks as if they were discharged in advance of their time merely 
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io aaye £he few hundred thousand dollars to which their bounties would 
amount in the aggregate. And so it does appear. But was it to save 
that much to the Gk>yemment, or to the pockets of certain interested in- 
dividuals ? That is the question. There is no need of being particular 
about always calling cat pussy. And therefore we do not hesitate to say 
that we have little or no confidence in the honesty, honor, or integrity of 
any, whose unnecessary acts may evince a lack of patriotism and gratitude, 
by jilting, as it may be termed, the country's defe^^ders, through the means 
of a paltry and contemptible quibble. 

In the winter of 1861-3 efforts were made by certain persons at Troy 
and Buffalo to raise new regiments, but with only imperfect success. 
Colonel Murphy, upon learning that a number of men had been enlisted 
and sworn into the service at those places, without the effect of perfect 
organization, repaired thither, with the hope of arranging with Governor 
Morgan and others for their consolidation into his regiment. Hannibal 
Greene, Esq., a very wealthy and influential citizen of Troy, whose son 
Moses was to be a company captain in the new regiment, joined hands 
with Colonel Murphy in the undertaking. He and Colonel Murphy, as 
did also his son Moses, represented to those men that, by joining Colonel 
Murphy's regiment, they would get better pay — seventeen dollars a month 
— and would not have to serve so long — three years— as they would only 
be required to serve for the unexpired term of the 15th, which was itself 
a two years' regiment. With this understandipg, about fifty of the men 
joined the standard of Colonel Murphy, and immediately came with him 
to Washington, and entered the ranks. A few days prior to the expira- 
tion of the two years' term of the 15th Regiment, it began to leak out 
that these men would be detained for three years from the commencement 
of their services, notwithstanding all the plausible representations and 
express stipulations of Colonel Murphy and others to the contrary. Con- 
sequently, they were induced to take some action in the matter^ so as to 
ascertain if such was likely to be the case. Colonel Murphy, a few months 
previously, had resigned, reentered the navy, and was then in command of 
the gunboat Garondelet, on the Mississippi. Not receiving any satisfaction 
from Captain Greene and other oflScers who accompanied them to the 
field, other than fair promises and encouraging words, they addressed a 
line to Colonel Murphy in relation to the matter ; to which they received 
the following answer : 

Gentlemen : Your letter was received, and in reply I send you the 
following. I wish you would forward it to the Secretary of War. I trust 
it will have the desired effect of getting you discharged with the old 
members of the regiment. When I enlisted you in Troy and Buffalo, 
I gave you a promise to that effect. True, it was only a verbal one, but 
Governor Morgan and Adjutant-General Williams were cognizant of the 
fact. Hoping that the War Department will do you justice, let me im- 
plore you to do nothing rash, while pending the decision. But remember 
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you are soldiers. Should you get your discbarge, after visiting your 
homes, let me remind you that your country is in distress, and needs your 
services. Trusting, gentlemen, that you will obtain your discharges, I 
remain yours, &c., John McLkod Murphy. 

This letter was showh to Colonel Colgate, who did not hesitate to 
pronounce it a forgery. And when Major Perry handed it to General 
Benham to read, the general, after perusing it, directed Colgate to liave 
the necessary papers drawn up by a- competent officer and forwarded to 
him. Colgate promised obedience. After the lapse of about ten .days, 
the men, being anxious for a decision, sent a deputation to the colonel, 
who told them he had authorized Lieutenant Sheldon to draw them up. 
This Sheldon was a young fellow who came out with them from Troy. He 
did not know any more than the law allowed him to about either military 
or civil affairs ; yet he pretended all the while he would do great things 
for them, and see that they were discharged according to their conditions 
of enlistment. He (Lieutenant Sheldon) told them he had worked Tia/rd on 
the papers for two days, and that they had been presented to the general. 
Not satisfied that matters were going on in accordance with Colonel 
Murphy's express desire and promise to them, they waited upon General 
Benham themselves ; when, to their amazement, the general told them 
that neither Colonel Colgate nor Lieutenant Sheldon had forwarded the 
said papers to him. ' 

By these movements General Benham was prevented from laying the 
case in proper form before the Secretary of War. The form of law on 
which the oath of service alone depended, viz., " three years, or during 
the war," being, as yet, all that was known by this functionary in regard 
to the circumstances of enlistment, it was not at all difficult to imagine 
what kind of a decision he would make in his official disposition of the 
case. The result showed that when the regiment was sent home, they 
were still retained in the service : notwithstanding they were enlisted 
upon the representations above explained, and entered the service without 
any bounty or reward other than their monthly pay, as the original men 
of the regiment had also done. 

Soon after the enlistment of these men, States and communities offered 
munificent and tempting bounties to volunteers, in addition to the $100 
bounty which, by a law of Congress, was then offered by the General 
Government This, with the fear of being drafted, in which case no 
bounty would be received, had the effect to ihspire with patriotic resolu- 
tions a great many, who, until then, had not become fully convinced or 
sensible of their duty in such a way. By reason of this the strength of 
the army was rapidly increased. Colonel Murphy perceived it to be a fine 
opportunity for augmenting the numbers in his own regiment. Accord* 
ingly he despatched from Harrison's Landing, the then Lieutenant-Colonel 
Colgate, with a bevy of other officers, to obtain recruits from New York 
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city and its enyirons. In the course of six months three or four hnndred 
were enlisted in the city and in places on Long Island — ^principally Flnsli- 
ing. In the infantry regiments the pay of soldiers is, for privates, thirteen 
dollars per month, corporals the same, sergeants seventeen dollars. In the 
engineer service the pay of privates is seventeen dollars per month, cor- 
porals twenty dollars, and sergeants thirty-four dollars. Colgate, not 
satisfied, in this instance, with making fair and intelligible statements, 
came out with advertisements and flaming posters, which, with verbal 
representations of him and other officers, were to the eflfect that those 
joining his regiment, beside receiving all the equipments and rations of 
other regiments in the field, would have all the bounties offered — ^would 
draw from seventeen to thirty-four dollars per month — and would be iden- 
tified with the old regiment in every respect, and be discharged and sent 
home when its term of service should expire. The oath, when adminis- 
tered, was, of course, for " three years, or during the war." But this was 
said to be " merely a matter offcrm^^ and not at all binding on the parties 
beyond the term of the regiment; and that. the whole thing would be 
governed by the stipulations then made between them and their officers. 
The result in their case proved quite different in most respects from what 
ha4 been represented. Instead of all receiving from seventeen to' thirty- 
four dollars a month, they found it was only the privates that were paid 
seventeen dollars, and but half of them, at that : as they were equally 
divided into two classes, first and second — ^the latter being paid the same 
as infantry. They found that sums between seventeen and thirty-five 
dollars were only paid to the few first-class men, who stood the very slen- 
der chance of being made corporals or sergeants. And last, and not least, 
they also found that, instead of being sent home with the regiment and 
dismissed, they, in a manner most agreeable with the wishes of Colgate 
and others, who expected to remain on high pay and liberal fare, would be 
retained in the service till the full period of the term designated in the 
oath of enlistment — three years, if not longer. As might be expected, 
all this occasioned serious disappointment to many. The most excited 
and bitter discussions and remonstrances ensued, some of the officers were 
severely beaten, and a number of the men were put in irons and tried by 
court martial. 

These facts have been thus noted, not to encourage men to avail them- 
selves of every pretext for abandoning the service, but to discourage 
officers from indulging in such nefarious proceedings of buying and sell- 
ing free men like pigs or poultry, without their knowledge or consent, 
through vague and illusive representations. It tends greatly to diminish 
the effectiveness of an army, by creating discontent and disaffection, or, in 
I iSf' military parlance, demoralization. It thereby injures the Govemnlcnt 

and the cause in which it is engaged. The army regulations provide that 
any officer, who shall enlist any one or more recruits into the United States 
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service by false and fraudulent representations, shall be cashiered and for- 
ever after disqualified for acting in the service of the Government, in any 
capacity or rank. How officers in the Union army at the present day are 
to be disposed of, after enlisting men upon the representations which they 
sometimes make, is a matter that remains for every one to judge, and for 
the War Department itself hereafter to decide upon. It is hoped, it may 
not be too tardy or heedless about making the necessary investigations and 
decisions in such cases. 

DEMORALIZATION. 

On the third day 8f July, 1862, after the army had made a somewhat 
hurried, though well-regulated retreat from Coal Harbor and Gaines's Hills 
on the Chickahominy to Harrison's Landing, by way of Malvern Hill and 
Turkey Bend, it encamped on the high grounds and in the wood lawns 
bordering on the river, and in the vicinity of the landing. The latter part 
of this march had been through a drenching rain, and in mud nearly knee 
deep, which caused every poor foot soldier to suffer toils and discomforts 
that made him feel as if he were a being whose existence, if not en inferno^ 
was almost anywhere else but on God's footstool. The enlivening strains 
of martial music were that day first heard from the band, at headquarters, 
after a lengthy period of studied silence in this respect. While this gave 
evidence that the commander felt secure in his newly acquired position, it 
was also a manifestation of welcome to President Lincoln, who. had just 
arrived at the place. On the next morning — the morning of the anni- 
versary of our national independence — ^preparations were everywhere 
made for a grand review by the President and General McClellan. Music 
floats through all the camps for miles around — cavalry, artillery, infantry, 
are arranged in martial form,' and pass through the usual ceremony of 
review. While the general-in-chief feels a pride in those under his com- 
mand, the President himself is both pleased and gratified with the ap- 
pearance and bearing of all within his view. But was it only necessary 
fo;: them to know that the men, after a bloody conflict, and a weary, 
muddy march, were in outward appearance again neat and trim, and in 
proper fighting plight? — ^that their clothes were brushed, their shoes 
polished, their guns brightened, and their powder dry ? When the hearty 
cheers of the men were sent up loud and long from one extremity of a line 
to another, in honor of the venerable President and their beloved chieftain, 
how little did either of these know of their inward anathemas and denim- 
ciations of those at home, who had been 'the principal cause of their dis- 
asters and sufferings in the field, and on the road ; and how little did they 
dream of their daily discontents and mutterings about Government officials 
and agents, who wronged them, and about their own officers, who permitted 
them to do so I Were Ihey not aware that the moral, not less than the 
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physical and material qualities of a soldier, are important! n rendering an 
army powerful and effective, and that such qualities might be deteriorated 
in divers and various ways ? Now the word demoralize, in a military 
sense, and as commonly applied to a soldier, signifies to discourage or dis- 
hearten, to disaffect. And the one idea seems ^o prevail among many 
that men in the military service are only demoralized by disaster' and 
defeat in action ; when, in reality, these things should be the last to pro- 
duce such an effect on the mind of a faithful, brave, determined soldier. 
Such a one is not dispirited by disaster, nor conquered by defeat. He is 
only discouraged by the unkindness or injustice of his own superiors in 
rank, who ought to be his friends, when they are not, and who ought to 
make a show of common appreciation and esteem,^hen instead of this 
they assume lofty airs, and treat him perhaps with indifference, if not 
with contempt. Though many oflicers, in both the Union and rebel as in 
other armies, have forfeited their lives by such absurd courses of conduct, 
yet there are still very many, too proud to learn, and too stupid to under- 
stand, who, though they may have some ideas of the value of a soldier's 
services, have but few and faint ones, indeed, if any, of the importance 
of his friendship, gratitude, and esteem. Such officers usually think they 
add to their own dignity and consequence by exercising tyranny over him 
when in the performance of any duty, and by treating him with distant 
Jiauteur and reserve on all occasions. They are but too apt to think, also, 
that it is all very well to chisel and «heat him out of his rights as much 
as they can, in keeping his accounts, and when supplying him with the 
necessaries of life in the form of food and clothing, and in various other 
ways. But chickens are inclined to come home to roost, and evil acts 
toward others are pretty sure to recoil on the heads of their perpetrators. 
If such empty-headed popinjays and bullying ignoramuses had only the 
sense they were born with, they would know that their own success and 
safety in the field of action depended greatly on the zeal and energy of the 
soldier against the foe ; and on the fact that the muzzle of his gun would 
at no time be accidentally pointed in the direction of himself. Such acci- 
dents have frequently occurred since the commencement of this war. An^ 
it has been said that probably more officers in both armies have been 
killed by the bullets from their own ranks than by those from the ranks 
of tha enemy. But the following brief chapter, which we beg leave to 
copy from a lately published work, entitled, " Hints to Company Officers 
on their Military Duties," should be read by all : 

" In his private intercourse, the captain should be kind and affable 

toward his men. In some sense "he stands in loco parentis to them. They 

should be made to feel that he is glad to be visited by them. There 

should be free opportunity for the interchange of views and sympathies. 

*'* time is valuable, and he will not suffer men to loaf about his quarters ; 

y any means will he have a few favorite hangers on, because, while it 

judicial to discipline, it deprives others of their share of interviews. 
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But he should always be acces&ible to his men. It is not easy to give 
general rules on this point which will apply to all cases, nor will it do 
for ordinary men to imitate, in all respects, what has been done by great 
and intuitive judges of human nature ; such, for instance, as Cromwell, of 
whom it is said that, * among his soldiers, he was generally familiar and 
easy, seizing the- men by their buttons, and, like Napoleon, indicating his 
good humor by a slight tap on the ear.' 

The interest in his troops which Marlborough exhibited in his visita 
to the hospitals, his agreeable address, and * manner of speaking to the 
meanest sentinel whenever he happened to cross his path, rendered him 
an object of equal love and respect to his followers.' 

A curious anecdote is related of a brave officer, whose name has already 
been mentioned — Sir Ralph Abercrombie. When mortally wounded at 
the battle of Aboukir, he was carried in a litter aboard the Foudroyant^ 
and, to ease his pain, a soldier's blanket was placed under his head, from 
which he experienced considerable relief. He asked what it was. 

* It's only a soldier's blanket,' was the reply. 

* Whose blanket is it ? ' said he^ half lifting himself up. 

* Only one of the men's.' 

* I wish to know the name of the man whose blanket this is.' 

* It is Duncan Roy's, of the 42d, Sir Ralph.' 

* Then see that Duncan Roy gets his blanket this very night.' 

It is related of Wellington, that ' no hospital or cantonment escaped 
his visits, nor did a letter or report remain unanswered. Easy of access, 
the soldier's complaint was as attentively listened to as the remonstrance 
of the general." 

As a contrast to all this, and as a specimen of the windy pride, con- 
ceit, and vanity that are sometimes predominant in the breasts of officers 
of the present age, the following letter is copied from the New York 
JouTTial of Commerce^ in full, as it appeared in that paper. It was written 
by a young lieutenant of the 15th, after the battle of Fredericksburg, in 
December, 1862. Some of it was very good and true, but much of it 
quite the reverse. Some of the men of the regimentj on seeing it, cut it 
from the paper, and posted it on the camp bulletin board, where 'it 
remained for several days. It gave to the young officer the euphonious 
aohriquet of " Railkoad Iron." He had but lately joined the regimeipt, 
and was a very good fellow in many respects ; and though one of the few 
existing relics of an ancient aristocratic family and name, he should never 
have permitted himself to indulge in so many indiscretions and absurdi- 
ties, much less to have presented them to public view, by placing them in 
the columns of a daily commercial journal. Some of the more embel- 
lished and quixotic portions are here marked in italics : 

HOW THE PONTOON BBIDOES WERE LAID AT FREDERICKSBURG. 

The following letter is from a soldier who participated in the battle 

at Fredericksburg : 

" Caup hbar Fbedbrioksburo, December 14, 1862. 

As in all probability we shall soon have another fight, and I may not sur- 
vive without a broken head, I take advantage of present safety and write. 
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We hayo bad sometliiug to yaxy the monotony of camp life. On the 10th 
we were ordered to prepare two days' rations, and present ourselves on 
the parade ground at 7 o'clock, ready for a mcjch. At the appointed time 
we were told that we were to lay the bridges over which the army was to 
cross. After siiivering through the long, cold, weary night, at 2 A. ic 
the pontoon trains were ready. Two hours' march brought us to our 
place of destination, one mile to the left of Fredericksburg. At 5 a. ic 
the boats were unloaded, two companies detailed as a working party, and 
the bridge commenced under the protection of a tremendous fire of shot 
and shelL The remainder of the regiment, our company among the rest, 
was drawn up in line of battle on the river bank, ready in case of emer- 
gency. The bridge was nearly completed when we were greeted by a 
heavy volley of musketry from the opposite woods. 

The working party fell behind the regiment, while we returned the 
fire with spirit. Our men, with a few inglorious exceptions, behaved 
well. A few I noticed lying down, quaking with eoteardly fear^ their mu^ 
Jcets throtcn away, and their fingers clinching the ground, terror stricken at the 
sound of the shells. Indignant, I applied the flat of my siccrd on their hacks, 
and compelled their return to the ranks. The artillery now redoubled its fire, 
and, after a few ineffectual efforts to maintain their ground, the rebels fled 
pellmell. The bridge was then completed without further molestation* 
We lost six men the first fire. 

After a short respite, orders were received for two companies (B and 
C) to march to the assistance of the 50th engineers, who had fiiiled to 
complete their bridges. On arriving at the place, immediately in firont of 
Fredericksburg, my eyes told me the reason why the bridges were not 
finished. The planks were stained with great pools of blood, and the 
boats riddled with shot. Companies B and C took the bridge in front of 
the Lacy House, two other companies the bridge to the left On we 
marched, but the enemy's sharpshooters picked off our boys as fast as 
they advanced. To charge under fire, and to work under fire, are two 
different things. The first is easy; the second demands coolness more 
than fiery courage. / tried loth that day, and pronounced in favor of the 
first. 

All day our artillery had been shelling the city. Now more than one 
hundred cannon sent death and destruction into its streets. Our batteries 
were on one bank, the city on the other, the river but one hundred yarda 
wide. I stood on the banks awaiting the effect of our fire. The scene was 
one not easily forgotten. The shot tore through the streets, the shell 
crashed the walls into fragments. I saw whole sides of houses levelled 
with the ground. Soon the left of the city was on fire, and, as the flames 
shot up their lurid glare, added tenfold horror to the scene. Still the 
rebels held their position and fired on our men as they advanced. The 
necessity of storming the place was apparent. Captain 0. took half, and 
I the other half of the company, and down we rushed* The boats were 
launched, our boys manned them, the infantry crowded in, and, amid the 
shouts, yells, and curses of an excited soldiery, we rowed right into the 
enemy's fire. A few moments, and the boats landed ; the troops gave a 
yell, charged, bayoneted a few, and the rebels were our prisoners. It was 
the 7th Michigan that filled our boats ; a few lost their lives in crossing. 
The bridge was then completed. I remained in Fredericksburg half an 

•^ or so. Some rascals were yet fijring down the streets. On the 

where I stood, in a few moments four fell wounded, one dead. 

s now opened their artillery, almost for the first time. Hitherto 

refhdned firing from their batteries on the hills in rear of 
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the city, for fear of injuring their own men. A piece of bailsoad. iboh 
whizzing over my head^ and strikiTig a few feet off, first advised me of their 
intentions, 

I went into one of the houses and got some * Secesh documents. 
The city itself is in ruins. Not a house that I saw but was riddled with 
shot. At 6 p. M. I recrossed the river. On my return we were ordered 
back to camp, having, as the general said, * performed our duty.' The 
15th had built one bridge, and assisted Jn building two others, all under 
the enemy's fire. The only ill effects I experienced at the close of the day 
were a tired body and a bad headache, the result of the noise, want of 
sleep and food. I had not slept a wink for two nights, and had eaten 
nothing of any consequence. 

The next morning I was all right. During the afternoon of the 13th 
(the next day), we received orders to build another bridge. This we did. 
It was an easy matter, as we had possession of both banks. All night and 
the next day troops were crossing. On the 13th the ball opened again. 
All day the wounded were crossing the bridge to the rear. Stringent 
orders prevented stragglers from crossing. After our work was completed, 
in company with a captain, I rode to th^ front. The rebels had the hills, 
and we were in a sort of hollow. All I know about the hatUe is this : I 
heard a most infernal roar ; heard shells hurst, bullets whistle; saw men 
wounded and dying. The rest was smoke and confuMon, Perhaps you want 
to know what were my * phelinks ' on being under fire. I did not have 
any. I did not think. I had too much to do. / really eamosed myself 
m/)re than was necessary, I did this because I knew the m^en would he watching 
the * new offifyers,^ They don^t know hut 4Dhat Vve heen through the R&oolu- 
tionary war,'''* 

Kow, if some of this is not enough to give a sound, sensible man the 
dyspepsia*, or cure a sick one of the liver complaint, then the whole order 
of nature must be entirely reversed and turned upside down — that's alL 
It is almost equal to another written to a friend after the seven days' fight 
at Gaines's Mills, by a captain in the same regiment, which also appeared 
in print, and in which the following sentence occurred : " Six days I 
remained in the saddle, and was again ordered to the front." He was not 
six minutes in the fight. 

Let any one imagine himself a soldier, fighting under and by the side 
of such officers, who had thus expressed themselves to the world, and he 
will then most likely understand the situation of many brave, intelligent 
men in our army ; while, at the same time, he will not perhaps be so much 
amazed at what is so frequently spoken of as " demoralization " in the 
ranks. Yet this is but a moiety — a sample of the immense stock of 
chivalry and intelligence among our commissioned gentry, who drag and 
swing the sword, but scarcely understand the first or rudimental motions 
in its proper exercise. 

There is no disguising the fact that, as a general thing, the soldiers of 
the Southern army on the Potomac have distinguished themselves, under 
various disadvantages, for bravery and obstinate endurance in action, and 
it may be said that the cause of this consisted chiefly in the character of 
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the officers in command. For -while their ranks contained many old men 
and youths, as well as middle-aged men, and all of them for a part of the 
time subsisting on half rations, and clad in the most coarse and homely 
habiliments, most of the officers excelled in education, military science^ 
and capacity, and in gentlemanly bearing and principle. Under those 
officers, order, regularity, and discipline prevailed. And while they were 
rigorous in their exactions of duty, and honorable and impartial in 
meting to all rewards and punishments according to their merits, they 
were, at the same time, friendly, agreeable, and unostentatious in their 
demeanor toward their inferiors. And it was by no means an uncom- 
mon thing for those who had been reared in affluence and refinement to 
sit and converse, and sometimes eat and sleep with the privates under 
their command. While all this on their part did not detract from their 
own dignity and importance, nor cause them to think any less of them- 
selves on account of it, it secured to them the confidence, attachment, and 
devotion of their subordinates. With such officers, men of any country or 
clime, and fighting in almoct any cause (if not mere mercenaries, who fight 
only for pay,) would not readily become " demoralized." They would 
know no danger, and fear no foe. And while onward was the watch- 
word, wading through fire and fiood, no bullets, balls, or bayonets would 
deter them; and they would only glory in opportunities for evincing 
their devotion and their zeal. 

The word patriotism might also here be appropriately expressed. 
For a soldier's patriotism is oftentimes m a great measure aflected by 

Bthe characters of the officers in command. He looks upbn them, 
vested with all their prerogatives and privileges, as the representatives 
or personification of the Government which he serves. If they are vain 
and conceited, arrogant, and ignorant — all which qualities are usually 
found combined — ^his respect and regard for both Government and 
country are correspondingly diminished. While, on the other hand 
if they are intelligent, brave, and efficient, and friendly and agreeable, 
however firm and decisive, he is confident that by all those for whom, as 
those with whom he acts, himself and his deeds will not be entirely un- 
\'. appreciated and forgotten; and that, come weal or woe, whatever may 

betide him — " live or die, sink or swim, survive or perish " — ^the Govern- 
ment and people in whose service he is engaged, and whose honor and 
interest he is striving to secure, will also retain for him that respect and 
regard which all true soldiers, by their sufiierings and by their deeds, so 
well deserve. 

AID AND COMFORT. 

• It is well known to all that in the onset of the present war the grand 

-^ important question was, Union or no Union. And it was universally 

Tledged by those who were in favor of it that an immense army 
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was indispensable to its maintenance and perpetuity. To raise and sup- 
port this army, it was equally well known to be the duty of every loyal 
citizen to do all in his power to encourage and assist the Government in 
its organization and management of the same. While aome have nobly 
acquitted themselves in this respect by contributing both moral and 
material aid to the cause, the same cannot be said of those citizen specu- 
lators and jobbers, who have pretended to render service to the Govern- 
ment, by making swindling contracts, and those official tricksters, and it 
may be said traitors, worse than bold and honjBst-thinking rebels, who 
have connived and colluded with those speculators, to the great dis- 
couragement and disadvantage of the army, and to the serious and per- 
haps irreparable loss consequent to the Government and the people. In 
illustration of this it is but necessary to cite the individual cases of two 
of our most prominent and wealthy New York, citizens. The one is com- 
monly known as Commodore C. Vanderbilt ; the other — but perhaps too 
much minuteness would not be according to law. Both are millionnaires 
— ^both were originally poor and obscure — ^both formed the foundation 
of their wealth by industry, enterprise, and business tact — and both, in 
their lives, and especially during the existence of this war, have been 
prominently identified with public affairs. But then, how differently I 
While one, by his munificent donations to the Government of money and 
of property in the form of the largest and fleetest ocean steamers, amount- 
ing in value to hundreds of thousands of dollars, has outstripped the 
progressive energy and even comprehension and understanding of the 
ossified brains of a fossil branch of the Administration, the other, in a 
way more acceptable to some, has received enormous subsidies and re- 
wards from the Treasury for the temporary use of a few paltry, diminutive 
firesh-water tugs, the daily receipts for each being almost equal to the 
total value of the craft. But no one who knows the past history and indi- 
vidual characters of the two will be at a loss to understand the difference 
in their patriotism and philanthropy. For while one has accumulated the 
most of his great wealth by straight-forward enterprises and competition, 
the other has succeeded chiefly by grasping and monopolizing whatever 
could be obtained, and by turning it to his own account, without regard 
to any other interests, either public or private. Indeed, any, the most 
superficial observer,'on beholding the two persons, would readily perceive 
a difference in point of utility and every desirable and commendable 
quality, as marked as what is known to exist between a noble, spirited, 
and intelligent horse — and a selfish, grovelling, and shameless hog ; and 
he would be prompted by the contrast, so wide and striking, to involun- 
tarily exclaim : " Now look on this picture, and now look on this." The 
one will be remembered in ftiture ages with gratitude and respect ; while 
the other will be spoken of, as one whom the following lines so truthfully 
describe : 

4 . * 
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That man maj last bat never liyes, 
Who mach receives and nothing gives ; 
Whom none can love, whom none can thank ; 
Creation's blot, creation's blank. 

" The following pertinent questions, from a New York daily jotinial 
(Qie Biffrald) of December 8th, 1863, are sufficient to show that there are 
plenty such persons in this country now-a-days : 

" Questions fob Secbbtaby Cqasb to Answeb. — ^Will the Secretary 
of the Treasury furnish the public a direct answer to the following 
queries ? 

Has any person in a certain street in this city ever returned two 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand dollars and sixty-five cents, made out 
of the Government by swindling commissions ? 

Has any person in Boston returned one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars that he swindled the Government out of. in furnishing sup- 
plies, &c. ? 

Have the consciences of any of those Philadelphians who furnished 
shoddy army blankets or wagons, troubled them, so much that they have 
refunded Iheir ill-gotten gains ? 

Have any of those Baltimoreans who engaged in supplying the Qov- 
emment with rotten ships or spavined horses exhibited a desire to repent 
of their pins by sending a remittance to the United States Treasury ? 

Have any of the army cofifee contractors of Cincinnati shown any 
signs of a troubled conscience by paying over to the Government some of 
their enormous profits on the adulterated coflfee furnished the soldiers ? 

Have any of those men who have swindled the Government by pur- 
chasing or furnishing those rotten ships for transports which went to the 
bottom of the ocean, with all on board, been moved to realize the enormity 
of their crimes by a visit from the ghosts of their victims, and endeavored 
to ease their consciences by returning a portion of their fraudulent gains 
to the Treasury ? 

Have any of the swindlers in horse feed, forage, beef, and other 
matters, in Washington, exhibited a desire to repent of their sins by walk- 
ing up to the Treasury building, and making payment of tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of their corrupt gains ? Or must we con- 
sider that the City of Magnificent Distances is so completely debased by 
the politicians, that it is impossible to find a man who is not lost to afl 
sense of honor, or has any conscience left ? 

Have any of those men, who have palmed off shoddy uniforms upon 
our gallant soldiers, become penitent and sought forgiveness by refunding 
to the Government their hundreds of thousands of rotten shoddy profits, 
made at the expense of the suffering soldier ? 

^ We might continue this list for two or three columns ; but the above 
will answer for a commencement. Will Secretary Chase answer these 
questions categorically, in order that Congress may have the dates to 
work upon in making up their appropriations for carrying on the war 
during the next fiscal year ? " 



A HISTORY, IN VERSE, 

OF THE FIFTEENTH N. Y. VOLUNTEER ENGINEERS, COMMANDED BT 
COLONEL JOHN McLEOD MURPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

This " gallant band," according to renown, 

Was organized in 1861 ; 

Its term of service was two years, if not 

Sooner discharged should be its happy lot \ 

It rendezvoused at 814 Broadway — 

The finest street in Gotham, so they say. 

The Colonel, brave and bold, though young in years, 

Was foremost in the rank of Engmeers ; 

A glorious fellow, take him all in all, 

And not exceUed by any, great or small. 

He did not graduate at the West Point school. 

And therefore was no patent knave or fooL 

The education that prepared him bfest 

To serve his country in her trying test. 

Was what is given in the Naval school, 

Where honesty and order were the rule. 

Though not a hero on the battle field. 

The sword and pistol he had learned to wield : 

A son of Neptune, and akin to Mars, 

Quite fit to be a leader in the wars. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DEPABTUBB FOB BELLBYT7B GABDEK. 

On May the 6th, the year above explained, 
The officers' commissions were obtained ; 
So six or seven hundred men, all told. 
Partially drilled, enlisted, and enrolled, 
Took their departure from the rendezvous, 
With divers hats, and coats, and pants, and shoes. 
Arriving at Bellevue, they went on shore, 
To see what goods might be for them in store. 
Some ten-cent caps, and beds, and blankets, too, 
They all received while stopping at Bellevue ; 
For which the great Committee of Defence 
Paid thirty thousand dollars and odd cents ; 
Though, shortly after, they'd refuse to give 
A guinea, that a soldier's wife might live. 
Yet this was but a sample of the way 
In which the war was managed every day. 
At Bellevue Garden, also, was the place, 
It may be mentioned, where was seen the face 
Of him who, it was said, would aptly be 
The chief and sole providing committee : 
A lean, cadaverous, greedy-looking el^ 
Like one who cared for no one but himself. 
He fed them on cheap coffee twice a day, 
And roast beef boiled, to keep the blues away. 

CHAPTER III. 

THEY LEAVE FOB FOBT BCHUYLEB. 

But soon the regiment embarked on board 
Two little steam tugs, like a cjattle horde ; 
The boats careened, while all the volunteers 
Would make the welkin ring with songs and cheers : 
Though safe they all arrived at old Fort Schuyler, 
"Without a capsize, or a burst of boiler. 
"While here, they learned to keep the guard on post. 
And save the camp from an invading host. 
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Colonel and officers, with proper zeal, 

Would take nocturnal rambles in the field, 

Intending that the sentries thej would try, 

And see if they were napping " on the sly ; " 

And, by the way of soldierly tuition, 

Would give them useful rules and admonition.' 

By this, too, they were taught to hail approachers, 

And get the countersign, or other vouchers. 

Sometimes the officers, with view of showing 

The sentry what he should not fail of knowing — 

Namely, the way to hold his gun aright, 

And how to do his duty, day or night — 

Would, as if " suiting action to the word " 

(To be suspicious, then, would be absurd), 

Quite kindly ask to take the gun in hand. 

And show some of the motions, by command. 

But woe to the poor guardsman who'd consent I 

For straightway to the guardhouse then he went, 

To Hve awhile — and to reflect, as well — 

On bread and water, in a dreary cell 

But soon these soldiers quite indignant grew, 

That they should thus be sold, and punished too ; 

And swore, if officers played more such pranks. 

They'd " give them h-11, and send them down the banks." 

And then 'twas found, that, acting as guard rangers. 

Would render them quite liable to dangers ; 

Especially if they began to trifle, 

Or tamper with the sentry, or his rifle. 

And some of them ran fearful, narrow chances, 

By making hasty and too free advances. 

Of having air admitted to their lungs, 

By other ways than what's above their tongues. 

While stopping here, a regiment arrived, 

With noble, brave commander, but short lived : 

It was the noted California band. 

With the lamented Baker in command. 

This warrior brave, and statesman — ^both combined — 

A man complete, in person and in mind, 

Was destined soon to be a sacrifice 

To politics, intrigues, and avarice. 
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And, though he was assiduous in showing 

All that his men were capable of knowing, 

'Twas but that thej should see him, by and bj, 

Strike for his country, but to bleed and die ; 

While those who bled with him, and with each other, 

Might say to him, ** This day I am thy brother." * 

Who will forget the havoc and the slaughter. 

On the south side of old Potomac's water, 

Where BalVs Blufif stands in bold relief an^ high. 

Like a huge monument toward the sky, 

Of mischief wrought by selfish, foul ambition. 

And ill designs of men in high position ? 

What pity that these things were not reversed. 

So that the instigators had been forced 

To fall a sacrifice and easy prey 

To War's destruction, on that fatal day ! 

'Tis thus, when ignorance and vice prevail — 

The noblest efforts of mankind must faM, 

When coward knaves in Washington remain. 

And send brave men to perish on the plain. 

This flagrant outrage, it appears, was tried 

By a court martial, with great pomp and pride. 

With seeming purpose to divine the cause 

Of sending, as was done, into Death's jaws. 

Without the show of possible retreat. 

In case that they should meet wth a defeat, 

That little band, which fought so long and well ; 

And fought till very near the last one fell. 

Against o'erwhelming numbers ambushed 'round 

On every side, above, and under ground. 

But then, 'twas all a humbug and a sham, 

To blind the people, and please " Uncle Sam." 

'Twas found to be, like any railway smash-up, 

When scores are killed, and no one has to cash up : 

Or what, in other words, would be the same. 

It's d — d bad work, yet no one is to blame. 

But where will those " ungodly, Christless " men. 

Appear, with all their guilt upon them, when 

* "For he, to-day, that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother.^'— Hkhbt V. 
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At the court martial daily drawing nigh, 
With Him, Judge Advocate, who sits on high ; 
And when the murdered- Baker, with his braves, 
Will all be summoned to confrqnt the knaves I 
They then may wish that all had been a dream, 
And that themselves were in Potomac*s stream. 
With all their sins, and Ball's BluiF piled above them, 
And none— not one — to pity or to love them. 
'Tis said each seven years brings all things right. 
And what's at first in darkness, comes to light : 
So let us all b6 patient, and resign 
Ourselves to Reason, Truth, and Light Divine. 

CHAPTER IV. 

FOB WILLETT'S point. 

Camp Morgah was the chosen appellation 

Of what was next to be their destination ; 

And so, like mules with baggage packed,* one day, 

Thither they wended on their weary way. 

Here there were guards, and drills, and dress parades, 

Drawn up with splendid martial cavalcades. 

Colonel O'Keefe was grand on these occasions — 

A fact without denials or evasions. 

Indeed, some quite important scenes transpired 

While at this camp, secluded and retired : 

Senator Spinola honored them, one day, 

With one of his set speeches, by the way ; 

And at another time, on that same ground. 

The son of Major Anderson was passed around. 

Here, too, a few, of rank and education, 
• Preferred, each one, to give a brief oration. 
Another scene of grave import was also here enacted — 
Not one of light and brief detail, but grand, and quite protracted. 
Nor was there mere pedantic show and bombast here displayed; 
But talent, learning, virtue — all in truthfulness arrayed ; 
A numerous convocation of the wealthy and the- great. 
With citizens and soldiers of both high and low estate. 

* Kattresses, &c., on their backs. , 
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A messenger of peace was there, whose office 'tis to prove 
Man's highest interests consist in friendship, truth, and love. 
Some patriotic speeches then were given from the stand, 
"While the eloquence of feeling was discoursed by all the band. 
The pious prelate offered up " a prayer of earnest heart," 
That the Giver of all good a special blessing would impart 
On all of those assembled there within his sacred call, 
And on the flag and banner that were waving over alL 

Of the noble and sublime, and the infamous and mean. 
Napoleon I. was wont to say, there's but a step between ; 
So here, it may be said it was, each officer, for once, 
In chivalric and martial deeds displayed himself a dunce ; 
For, after free potations of their brandy and their wine. 
They thought, one pleasant evening, that the stars they could outshine. 
Accordingly, at midnight hour, they gave a war alarm, 
Supposing that a three-mile march would do the men no harm. 
" In all the circumstance, and pride, and pomp of glorious war," 
They then took up their line of march ; but, ere proceeding far, 
A bridge was found, of fragile form, which spanned a muddy stream, 
And which proved their splendid visions of enjoyment but a dream. 
The Colonel, with the entire van of officers and men, 
Essayed in gallant style to cross, without a thought or ken 
Of what material strength and form, as engineers define. 
The structure 'neath their martial steps might really combine. 
Just then the fearful moment came, when " damning proof " is given, 
That nothing on this earth is sure, and nothing true but heaven. 
The bridge, unused to heavy freights at such untimely hours, 
Eelaxed its lifelong, vigorous hold, and yielded up its powers ; 
So, into mud and water, it descended with a crash, 
And blasted the fond hopes of those who wished to cut a dash : 
And thus this midnight orgie march, for pomp and outside show. 
Was headed off by cruel fate, as by a deadly foe. 
Quickly the order, "Eight about!" and "Forward, march I" was given, 
And to the camp they straightway went, as to a favored haven. 
But, just before arriving there, a " battle line " was drawn. 
As though they were approaching near some strong beleaguered town. 
" Charge bayonets!" at "Quick step, march !" was then the battle cry, 

\jid on the lone, deserted camp, with fury they did fly. 

]Tie stumps and stones, at such an hour, endangered the front ranks ; 

iut no one suffered damage, and to God be all the thanks. 
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Here, then, this military farce was prematurely closed, 
As any one in sober sense might justly have supposed. 

CHAPTER V. 

OFF FOR WASHING T,ON. 

On Jxme the 29th it was, the men, all being sworn, 

Were ordered to take up their march direct for Washington ; 

With heavy loads, *mid clouds of dust, and in the broiling heat, 

Three miles they marched, to riverside, in cadence with the beat. 

By steamboat then to Jersey shore, and overland in cars, 

At rapid pace they hutried, on their journey to the wars. 

Arriving at their destined place, they bivouacked all hands, 

And tarried for a day or two, to get some new commands. 

Here, salted pork, with bread to match, was served to all around. 

To keep them all in fighting trim, in mind and body sound. 

This was to them a novel change, though a substantial fare. 

Its quality being fat and raw, instead of rich and rare. 

While here, a new and sad event unhappily transpired. 

And one which few, if any one, expected or desired. 

A sergeant, rating No. 1,* in Co. H's line. 

Was forced his stripes to render up— his title to resign. 

A great man in his own esteem, therefore the fall was great, 

When he descended, in this way, from his once high estate. 

It was his frequent boast that he had fought for Johnny Bull, 

And at the Crimean war had served as Private Pat 0*T . 

At the enlisting quarters, while the regiment was growing, 

The tactics to the raw recruits he was quite fond of showing. 

He led them, hungry, to their meals, at Meschutt's, on Broadway ; 

And this he did in gallant style on each successive day. 

But, after all, it soon was found that he was no adept 

In acting ** guide " on " left " or " right," or " keeping proper step ; " 

For which a West Point ofl&cer, devoid of doubt or fear. 

Peremptorily ordered him to step into the rear. 

But this occurred when on a drill in camp, at Willett's Point, 

Where everything as yet was new, and sadly " out of joint." 

He therefore, though reduced to a deplorable condition. 

Was not compelled, as afterward, to fall from his position ; 

* Orderly sergeant 
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But| despite bis vain pretensions as a soldier for the figbt, 
His merits ^d demerits Time was sure to bring to ligbt ; 

So, at tbe proper time and place, our sergeant, brave 0*T ^ ' 

Fell to tbe ranks for baving proved a beat, if not a fool. 

CHAPTER VI. 

A HARCH OF THBEB MILES TO CAMP WELCH. 

But now tbe orders come to band : tbe day is clear and fine. 

Tbe regiment is up in arms, and falls into a line. 

By tap of drum tbey marcb along tbe road to Baltimore, 

Till coming to Clark Mills's * farm, some tbree miles out, or more. 

Here, on a bealthy eminence, along tbe railway route, 

Tbe camping ground was cbosen, and tbe lines of streets run out. 

A pious, plodding farmer, known as Hitcbcock " on tbe bills," 

Resided bere, and beld in cbarge tbe farm of Mr. Mills : 

A loyal man, of peaceful and industrial pursuits, 

He coveted no more in life tban bonest labor's fruits. 

His family — a virtuous wife, witb sons and daughters dear — 

To keep in purity and peace, " it was bis constant care*" 

Tbe children all, witb filial love, obeyed his kind commands. 

And added to bis daily toil the labor of their hands. 

A daughter pure and innocent, of sweet fifteen, or more, 

Was one whom all that saw her would fain love, if not adore ; 

Witb form and witb expression both indicative of love, 

In mind and manner not unlike an angel from above. 

A place like this, it may be seen, with all these nice surroundings, 

Tbe officers took note of, in their surveys and their soundings ; 

And, with the few advantages which their commissions give, 

Some thought in camp they could not then content themselves to live ; 

And so to Mr. Hitchcock they expressed an ardent wish 

To sit at his own table, and partake of bis own dish. 

Tbe good man heard their doleful tales of life in " tented field," 

And soon his sympathizing soul to their desires did* yield. 

* Mr. Mills is the celebrated artist in bronze statuary, and is preeminent in bis 

profession. The equestrian statue of General Andrew Jackson, which was produced a 

few years ago, and which probably never was equalled, is a specimen of his genius 

'd handiwork. When the 15th regiment encamped upon his farm, he was cngag.ed 

' preparation of a massive and beautiful statue in bronze, intended to surmount 

me of the Capitol at Washington. 
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He told them that he asked no more, to prove their faithful fiiend, 
Than what would just enable him his boimty to extend. 
But then the sequel of it all hereafter may be shown ; 
Some little time must needs elapse before this should be done. 

The tents were pitched, when all the ground a martial camp became, 
And then " Camp Welch " the two words were selected for its name. 
But now it was, as it had been at Willett's Point of jore, 
Guard mounting, and parades, and drills, and, now and then, a "bore." 
For drills, a special officer — a West Point erudite — 
Was sent, to teach them all the way to do their duty right ; 
He gave instruction to them all, both officers and men, 
And, on the blackboard, taught the first " time over, and again." 
While thus he was instructing them in military skill. 
He said that " of such pupils he had quite rec/sived his fill ; 
In their facings and their steps, and in their manual exercise, 
Their dulness and stupidity excited his surprise ; 
The privates, in their aptness, exceeded them by far. 
And he no more would teach them in the useful art of war." 
Therefore it may be quickly seen what things were in command 
Of this one regiment of men, as fine as in the land ; 
A few exceptions, it is true, would properly apply. 
But what we ^peak of was the rule, which no one can deny. 
Though further matters of this kind we "^ill not now narrate, 
But give some small attention to an affair of state ; 
Yet this we would pass over, and entirely ignore, 
H^d it not proved a perfect and unmitigated bore. 
However much there may be said, a few words will disclose 
The circumstances of a farce, as everybody knows : 
A certain Governor, one day, did kindly condescend 
With an honorary visit Colonel Murphy to befriend ; 
He also gave a sample of his eloquence awhile, 
And poured out oily gammon the poor soldiers to beguile. 
He spoke of their appearance, which for him had many charms, 
And expressed himself delighted with their bearing imder arms ; 
On their valor and their hardihood he placed complete reliance. 
And to their foes in battle field they might well bid defiance. 
A regiment like theirs, in fact, that looked both firm and bold, 
He thought would conquer numbers exceeding them twofold. 
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He said he hoped the President would also visit them, 
And if he would not do so, he would cease to visit him. 
How true this declaration was, is left for all to judge ; 
Yet who so simple not to know 'twas balderdash and fudge I 

Meanwhile, a Mr. Sanderson, of culinary art, 
Was acting, in his quiet way, a most important part ; 
Constructing fires, and teaching cooks the just and proper mode 
Of preparing, for the soldiers, neat and wholesome daily food. 
But then this good philanthropist was doomed to find, at last. 
That all his wise instructions to the four winds were cast. 
The Government at Washington, in its foolish wisdom, thought 
That money paid to such a one was labor dearly bought ; 
So commissaries then were left to plunder as they would, 
While the soldiers were compelled to eat their dirty, scanty food. 
One small result, at all events, arose from his exertion 
To give the worthy Governor a well-prepared collation. 
Which, though it pleased his palate, and afforded satisfaction, 
Did not secure his influence for the army*s benefaction ; 
For, when of good things he had thus partaken to satiety. 
He doubtless deemed the soldiers* fare a rather dull variety. 
So, as was just before explained, like cattle they were left, ' 
With badly cooked and dirty food, and of their rights bereft. 
But what might furthermore be said, we'll keep in reservation, 
And draw the curtain on this grand, ridiculous occasion. 
The all-important personage, it may suffice to say. 
Pleased with himself, and all he saw, proceeded on his way ; 
While the officers and ladies who with him had sat to dine. 
Drinking copious libations of their good old champagne wine. 
Expressed themselves delighted with the style of the repast. 
And thought it would agree with them much better than to fast. 

And now, with indignation and ineffable disdain. 
We turn to an invention of a fiendish, foul design ; 
One which, to noble minds, would seem a vulgar, base revenge, 
And which should bring to manly cheeks the blush of scarlet tinge. 
For be it known to every one, that at this place it was. 
Where all delinquents had to feel the pam of " barrel laws ; " 
Where living men, like beef or pork, in empty casks were packed, 
Whene'er they violated rules, or in their duty lacked. 
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For " getting tight," thej surelj found this punishment inflicted, 
Though to that crime the officers were nearly all addicted. 
But such is the consistency of some, with power invested — 
In others* sins, not in their own, they're deeply interested. 

A captain and lieutenant, here scarce worthy to be named. 
Yet fit to " make high heaven weep, and all the earth ashamed j " 
Whose darkened visages were shaded by their darker hearts, 
Preferred to act such mean, disgraceful, and inglorious parts, 
That it would be but flattery to call them coward curs. 
Even in presence of their most admiring worshippers. 
We will not designate them now by company or name ; 
Such beings merit pity more than ignominious fame. 
The pair of them respectively, on two distinct occasions. 
Made free to punish men, regardless of the regulations. 
By using brute force on their naked, helpless heads and faces, 
When nothing but these parts appeared above their wooden cases ; 
And all this for a word or two, which their own sense of wrongs 
Had prompted them imprudently to throw off from their tongues. 
And when the flies began to prey upon their bleeding features. 
Aid and relief were not allowed by one of these vile creatures. 
Whose beastly ire and dastard vengeance only were excelled 
By bonds of stohd ignorance in which their minds were held ; 
For, with their vulgar breeding, it was doubtful if they might 
A half a dozen words of their own language spell aright. 

But then, as this was not enough. Lieutenant Smith, one day. 
Brought out all the guard-house prisoners, in battle-field array ; 
And, after having put some cord-wood sticks into their hands, 
Bight lustily he gave out his imperious commands. 
*Twa3 ** Shoulder'^arms I " and " Forward, march I " with "Files by 

right I " and "left^" 
And " Counter march I " at " Double quick I " with the " Eight shoul- 
der, shift ! " 
His spirit was " tremenju-us," while in this way he strove 
His fitness for a high command to illustrate and prove. 
But, being an " officer of the day," he was not " for all time ; " 
And he found that " the ridiculous soon fallowed the sublime." 
The men resolved — though then they were both orderly and quiet — 
That satisfaction they would have, if it should cause a riot. 



I 
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So straight they sent to " Uncle John " * a message of compbdiii^ 

For suffering this degrading and extraneous restraint. 

Indignant at so impudent and flagrant an outrage, 

The Colonel swore the matter his attention should engage. 

He ordered Smith immediately to render up his sword, 

And be under an arrest, till he gave him further word. 

And thus this wooden warrior saw the fate of his career, 

In causing better men than he unlawful arms to bear. 

But now the men of Company H a sad experience find ; 
An ofl&cer of real worth, 'tis rumored, has resigned. 
Trained to the arts of war, a young West Point cadet, 
A first lieutenant by his grade, or, mayhap,' by brevet ; 
Of medium size and stately mien, and Beekman by his name ; 
Of noble origin and blood, though not much known to fame : 
Too young for this, though he will not remain long in the dark, 
For with his life his deeds will shine, and give him high remark : • 
While those who scoYned him for liis worth will be no longer known, 
His country's lists may show his name in battles lost and won. 
For, though as gentle as a child, his heart was firm and brave. 
And — what the rest could scarcely boast — he had a soul to save. 
The heaii ideal of what a man and officer should be, 
Both a refined and educated gentleman was he. 
Among his fellow officers — & vile commissioned herd — 
These qualities were hated, and their jealousy bestirred ; 
And so he soon became a special target for their gibes. 
Their low vituperation, and their vulgar diatribes. ' 
And though they could not stigmatize him as a knave or fool, 
He was " of Beekman name," and " an aristocratic school ; " 
And thus, as it is said of birds, which pick at the best fruit. 
They made him of their ridicule the victim and the butt. 
But, though conscious of it all, in silent pity and contempt, 
He preferred from his resentment they should all remain exempt. 
His profession and his calling were in his country's cause, 
Therefore he would not disobey or violate her laws. 
And so he soon became attached to Colonel Baker's band. 
Where genial gentlemen were found in regular command ; 
" *aving — as filth is always left, behind, and out of mind — 
iligners in their ignorance, by turns to stink and shine. 

* Colonel Murphy, who was familiarly styled " Uncle John." 
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For now no longer need they dread, on drills or dress parade, 
Comparisons between themselves and him woidd more be made j 
Although the men who, until then, were under his command, 
Eegretted sorely that a change like this was near at hand. 

Some of these fellows had begun the same backbiting game. 
Detractive of the Major,* and his military fame ;. 
But then they found that he was one who knew his points and questions^ 
As very soon he gave to them some valuable suggestions. 
For, when he learned what they were doing, he caused them, one by one. 
To visit him within his tent, and sit with him alone. 
He first explained the object of his summons to them all, 
And then significantly showed the writing on the wall, 
By reading, from the printed book, the law of disrespect 
To officers of higher rank, in thought, or word, or act. 
Bold and persistent in his style, and flippant as a lawyer. 
He penetrated their affections like a steam-miU sawyer ; 
So that they soon became convinced they sure had met a Tartar, 
And that they had been doing much of what they " hadn't orter." 
Then, after having thus received instruction and monition. 
They left, much wiser in their heads, and better in condition. 

The various minor incidents of camp life, in detaD, 
In this plain narrative would not of any good avail ; 
Yet there was one upon this ground, which may not be looked over, 
And which no law could designate as breach of trust or trover. 
No serious harm or disrespect was thought of by the actors. 
Although the sequence of it proved that they were all malefactors. 
The matter was between a first lieutenant and four boys. 
The latter orderly and quiet, and not inclined to noise. 
They all belonged to Company H, the lieutenant being an own son 
Of that eccentric editor, by name Orestes Brownson. 
This Mr. Brownson was au fait in all scholastic lore, 
Including several languages — some four or five, or more. 
He had aided his good father in the Quarterly Review, 
Till patriotism prompted him to take up something new. 
A generous fellow, of good heart, and extra strength of mind, 
Well able to take soberly and quietly his wine. 
Indeed, 'twas oft remarked, that, both in brandy and in whiskey, 
No one could take as much as he, without becoming frisky ; 

* Major Colgate. 
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And when with him a party had sat down to talk and drink, 
He*d be quite steady, when the rest could scarcely speak or think. 
To give some notion of the boys who figured in this case, 
A word of explanation may not be out of place. 
One was a civil engineer of talent, and a scholar ; 

A telegrapher, also, and his name was Byron C r ; 

Another was an own son of a clerk for Uncle Sam,* 

Of education, and refined, and C 1 was his name. 

The others — named, one Anderson, another Calahan — 

Are long since lost to home and friends, and to their chosen band. 

Their bodies for their country were laid low beneath the clods — 

A sacrifice, in classic days, propitious with the gods. 

But now the special matter we'll endeavor to explain, 

And not digress so^ widely from our written text again : 

Our Mr. Brownson, on that day, was officer of the guard, 

And 'twas said that he'd been taking some old " Bourbon" or "Otard; ' 

The young men started out to forage for some cakes and pies. 

And, maybe, something that might help to make their spirits rise. 

They received from the lieutenant a pass to go and wash — 

Which his wits did not discover was moonshine and mere " bosh ; " 

But when the light of truth broke in on his befogged vision. 

He thought perhaps he might become a subject of derision ; 

Then on his heel he quickly turned, and, with a solid stamp, 

He ordered out " eight files of men," to bring them back to camp. 

They sallied forth in hot pursuit, and, " scouting " far and near. 

They only found them when about to give up in despair. 

Meanwhile the young men had obtained full and complete supplies 

Of milk and honey, pure and sweet, with tarts, and cakes, and pies ; 

And when they had thus feasted, and so liberally fared, 

The guard were all made welcome, and in their bounty shared. 

Returning, they were ordered to the guardhouse for a while. 

To suffer, for their heinous crime, the soldier's " durance vile." 

The lieutenant, by the by, desired them not to seem to mind it, 

For it would not continue long, as they would shortly find it ; 

And soon, indeed, they found themselves reheved from the restraint. 

Although their reputation, for the time, received a taint. 

Nevertheless, the guilty one — ^if guilt there was — was he 

"^^ho, by his happy neghgence, permitted it to be ; 

• Clerk in the Treasury Department 
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For, had he scanned their motives and appearance as he should, 

The true condition of affairs he might have understood. 

'Tis thus, by. dint of circumstance, men find themselves, sometimes, 

Compelled to answer others* faults, and suffer for their crimes ; 

And, not unfrequently, to be ostensible transgressors, 

In trifles not worth telling to their confidant confessors. 

*Twas on the 20th of July an order came to camp. 
For all the regiment to pack for an immediate tramp. 
The Major, who was in command, was boarding with a farmer. 
Who also had a daughter — ^young and beauteous little charmer. 
The distance was a statute mile, perhaps a little over — 
A pleasant ride, three times a day, for an admiring lover. 
Himself both gay and gallant, of classic form and mien, 
A scion of the 7th Regiment, and fine as e*er was seen ; 
Intelligent and well-informed, and smart and pert withal. 
Well fitted for the opera, the boudoir, or the ball. 
With such accomplishments and graces, and with wealth combined, 
What wonder, then, that he to the fair sex should be inchned ! 
Not so, unless he should deny Nature and Nature^s God, 
And turn himself into a mole, to burrow *neath the sod. 
He had been absent long enough for three good, hearty dinners — 
But youth and beauty makes us all, sometimes, the worst of sinners. 
Perhaps his eyes enjoyed a feast, as also did his palate. 
And thaty in form of a dessert to fiicassee and salad. 
His dragoman, the Orderly, transmitted all commands. 
Yet had no other way to go than with his feet and hands ; • 
So then he ordered from his stall the Quartermaster's steed, 
And hastened with the order at the charger's topmost speed. 
The gallant Major breaks away from all his pleasing ties, 
And, with a sense of duty, to the camp he quickly flies. 
The order, being verbal and informal, then was sent 
To whence it came, as worthless, and having no portent. 
But then the grand finale came, which was to crown the whole, 
In which appeared " Old Skin and Bones," the Quartermaster ghouL 
On learning that his horse had been thus rudely torn away. 
Without his knowledge or permission, from his oats and hay. 
He raved and tore, and cursed and swore, and put on mighty airs, 
And declared that 'twas most lucky that to him 'twas unawares ; 
5 
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Then, going to the Orderlj, he told him, had he known it, 

He would have shot him then and there, before he should haye done it. 

The Orderly, quite satisfied with matters as they wore, 

Was quite complacent and composed, and tried to look demure ; 

Explaining that no other horse was then to be obtained, 

And that time saved, in such a case, might be advantage gained. 

But this was all mere sophistry and stratagem to him, . 

Who did not care a copper should the country sink or swim, 

If he the country's dollars from Uncle Sam could gorge. 

And all he got could keep intact from others* use and charge. 

Too many selfish patriots are by the country fed, 

While not a few deserve, like dogs, in halters to be led, 

And " hung on sourest apple trees," to wither and to die, 

A stench in every nostril, a sore to every eye. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DEPABTITBE FOR VmOINIA— BULL RUN. 

Next day, the 21st July, an order came, in order. 
To strike the tents, pack up, and march to old Virginia's border. 
In sultry summer heat and dust they hastened thitherward. 
Without a halt, four miles or more, down to the arsenal yard. 
After receiving Enfield guns, with cartridges to match. 
On board the boats, as usual, they all went in a batch. 
Arrived at Alexandria town, they wait, till evening hour, 
For cars to carry them along with greater speed and power. 
But on the plains about Bull Run a battle had been waged, 
And through the day, from early morn, the deadly conflict raged. 
Communication was cut oflF, and cars had ceased to run ; 
But still the fight was going on at setting of th^ sun. 
Finding, from this, that all the way they'd be compelled to walk, 
They " bivouacked " upon the street till after two o'clock. 
Then taking up their line of march, they reached Fort Ellsworth gate, ' 

And passed within, determined there an hour or two to wait. 
But now, on all the roads and lanes, and over fields, were seen 
Long trains of horses, wagons, ambulances, mules, and men, 
Besmeared with blood, and dust, and sweat, just from the field of 
slaughter, 
fastening in confusion wild toward Potomac's water. 
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One Genera], from cowardice or treachery, had delayed 

"With ample reinforcements to afford the proper aid ; 

While another, with his drunkenness and treason on the field,* 

Compelled our gallant soldiers to their enemies to yield. ' 

And when, by this, the fortunes of the day began to wane, 

A panic was created among ofl&cers and men. 

The artillery withdrawing to get more ammunition. 

Spectators thought our army in a horrible condition. 

So editors, reporters, and idlers, great and small. 

Skedaddled off right earnestly beyond the reach of call. 

The frightful malady then spread to teamsters, and all those 

"Who, hke the mules, could see effects, but 'did not know the cause ; 

And so base treachery and folly, both in one combined. 

Brought to our arms defeat the most disgraceful of its kind. 

Yet mercenary penny-a-liners, conceited and pedantic, 

With "Bull Run Russell" at their head, have crossed the broad Atlantic, 

And, by vile, malicious lying, and misstating what they saw, 

Have thought to bring discredit on our troops, then new and raw. 

Yet the motives of these hirelings, contemptible and mean, 

Though dark and dirty, in each line were plainly to be seen. 

The scoundrels at the head of the concerns for which they wrote, 

Pandered to aristocracy and wealthy men of note ; 

They sympathized with all of those who dealt and wrought in cotton, 

While on the subject of just rights and laws their hearts were rotten ; 

And, consequently, in their columns they would daily issue 

.Of slanders, on our coimtry and ourselves, the blackest tissue; 

What wonder, then, that Russell, with his followers and peers. 

For everything republican should have such hates and fears; 

And that our gallant soldiers should receive from them abuse, 

For which, 'tis hoped, they yet may make them bring a flag of truce ! 

• These charges were industriously trumped up against one general ; but we 
are happy to state that he has vindicated his whole course and character by dear, 
consistent reports, and by the most ample and irrefragable testimony. It is not 
quite so clear to^our mind that the other one has ever done this, or that he ever can 
doit 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

KABCH TO THE THEOLOGICAL BEHINABT. 

The hour of noon has now arrived, and, still within the fort, 

The regiment are waiting to receive some new report ; 

And while they thus remain, they have no shelter, and no beds. 

To cover from the soaking rain, and rest their weary heads. 

But on the summit of a hiU, some three miles off, or more, 

A stately edifice is seen, of theologic lore. 

Of beauteous architectural form, and ample in dimensions. 

But yet quite plain, and void of show and merely vain pretensions. 

The place had been abandoned by the students and professors, 

And now remained to be enjoyed by any new possessors. 

This sacred institution, placed on Southern '' sacred soil," 

The Colonel thought, if left alone, would go to waste, and spoil ; 

He then resolved to benefit his regiment's condition. 

By taking to himself a new though an advanced position. 

Like patient students climbing up the rugged hill of science,* 

Through rain and mud they then marched up, and bade their foes 

defiance. y 

Retreating soldiers, whom they met, declared it wondrous strange 
That any single regiment should make so bold a change ; 
Yet in an hour's march, withal, they gained the chosen spot, 
And soon their sufferings from fatigue and toil they quite forgot. 
They all were quartered in the rooms, where fires were built to warm 

them. 
And quietly they slept till morn, with fear of nought to harm them. 
But, with returning day, the scene how changed from evening hour ! 
A clear and healthful atmosphere, for heavy, drenching shower. 
And, after marching up the long and rugged, slippery steep. 
They all are reinvigorated by a refreshing sleep. 

The beauties and attractions of the place have been set forth 
In many public journals of the South and of the North ; 
It may suffice to say, that Art and Nature, both combined, 
Had seemed to wish it should become most perfect of its kind : 
"With shady groves, and pasture fields, and gently waving ground, 
nd distant and enchanting views of all the points around ; 
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"While roads and paths meander through the woods and o'er the plain, 

And balmy breezes play upon the trees, and grass, and grain. 

Birds, too, of brightest plumage, hold their daily carols here. 

And utter sweet, melodious sounds, to enliven and to cheer, 

Like little angels singing songs of praise to Him on high, 

"Who gave them life, and made their homes between the earth and sky. 

Yet this is but a sketch of what was destined now to be 

The camping ground of martial troops — of horse and infantry. 

Though on a high, commanding site, secluded and retired. 

With nought that could be seen or heard that would not be admired ; 

Fit place for those who wish to learn the* ways of peace and love, 

And drink in inspiration from the blissful realms above. 

Although, as yet, no hostile forces on the ground had met, 

Effects which fear of them had brought were seen with sad regret ; 

Confusion, desolation, and disorder all around. 

Within the buildings, and without, on every hand were found ; 

With papers, books, and furniture promiscuously strewn. 

And doors and windows fe,st and loose, and all things upside down. 

A cook, and one with spectacles, like ministerial clerk. 

Were left to guard from accident, and do the dirty work ; 

But then it seemed as if their sole attention had been given 

To keep their bodies from decay, and guide their souls to heaven ; 

For, while the one in spectacles had learned to preach and pray, 

The other, with a sonorous voice, could sing a sacred lay ; 

And so they probably supposed there was no earthly good 

In doing more than sing and pray, and eat their daily food. 

The morning had not far advanced ; the men, in fine condition, 
Had brightened their accoutrements, and dried their ammimition. 
Before the seminafy all in battle line were drawn, 
Upon the central carriage way, and fronting a wood lawn. 
Here, on their knapsacks, night and day, they lay with arms beside 

them. 
In readiness for anything, whatever might betide them. 
It may be well, at this one point, to state, that on the steeple 
Of the main building was a place, where wonder-loving people 
Could stand and sweep the horizon with their extensive gdze, 
Provided that the air was free from fog, or mist, or haze. 
Here men were stationed, night and day, with special view to Bull Run, 
Whence, recently, so many had departed on the full run. 
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The air was both serene and clear, at noon of second day, 
On which the men were thus drawn up in battle-field array, 
When some sagacious oflBcers— no lie, although a story — 
From patriotic motives went to tlie " observatory ; " 
And lo I with spyglass to their eye, immediately they learned 
Something the sentry's vigilance had not yet quite discerned. 
They thought they saw, descending the highway from Munson'a Hill, 
A force of some five thousand men, armed and equipped " to kill." 
The Captain of the day was then called up, and told the news, 
With view that he should take a view, and then explain his views. 
He acquiesced in what they all supposed the thing to be — 
Namely, a long, continuous line of rebel infantry. 
The regiment immediately was dressed into a line, 
Requiring no such stimulant as powder mixed with wine ; 
The powder in their cartridges, securely wrapped, and dry, 
Was better suited to their wish when " rebs " were coming nigh. 
Meanwhile our gallant Major, with a provident forethought, 
Had all things packed within his trunks, and to the hall door brought, 
With orders for the ordnance wagon to be ready there, 
To give them safe conveyance, should there be an awful scare ; 
And at the same time warned them all, if bad should come to worse^ 
They'd have to all " skedaddle " from an overwhelming force. 
From this, the men began to think that fun was near at hand. 
Yet all determined to assume a firm, decided stand ; 
Although, among the officers, who thought they knew far more 
Of what was going on, a few began to feel quite sore. 
One, a Lieutenant,* opened his daguerreotypes to view, 
jiii|: : And take a last, fond, lingering look, and bid his friends adieu. 

5jl . The Colonel to the Color-Sergeant gave a box of matches, 

^ . Saying, " Burn the flag and banner, should the enemy o'ermatch us ; 

'i For in their safety from the foe my fondest hope depends, 

And dear and cherished are they both to me, like home and friends." 
He then passed out beyond the camp, upon the main highway, 
To contemplate the chances, and the fortunes of the day. 
Just then some Union soldiers of a regiment near by. 
Were starting out to exercise, and see what they could buy ; 
When suddenly they came upon three rebel horsemen, armed 
'• With " flag of truce," to save from being injured or alarmed. 

* Lieutenant Smith, the wooden warrior. 
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Moving qiiite loisurelj along, to see what they could learn, 

The soldiers thought they*d stop them, or compel them to return ; 

Then, halting themj they asked them whence they came, and whither 

boimd, 
And what they meant by sauntering, and gazing all around. 
They said they came from Bull Run, and especially were sent 
With documents official to our Union President. 
The Colonel of the Fifteenth, being highest in command. 
Of what were then remaining in that portion of the land ; 
They then resolved their captives they would render unto him, 
Without inflicting injury to either life or hmb ; 
And, ere they had proceeded far, at slow, deliberate rate. 
They met him on his quiet stroll, near by the entrance gate. 
He then directed that the captives should be led, blindfold. 
To his headquarters, where them all he would securely hold. 
When passing by the regiment, as it was up in line. 
He told the men he had some samples of the genuine ; 
But signified that they must not make any demonstrations. 
Nor manifest their feelings by unkind denunciations. 
This was a noble sentiment, expressive of a man, 
Who to a fallen captive foe would give a helping hand. 
But now the day had mostly waned into the evening shades, 
Without necessity of crossing either bayonets or blades. 
The dreaded force, which had appeared to some so formidable, 
Had proved a bugbear, and a hoax the most abominable j 
Or, if five thousand rebels thus were marching for the flag,* 
Perhaps they thought they^d better have ** more grape from Captain 

Bragg;" 
Especially if 'twas the Fifteenth Regiment ahead. 
Which, though they had not seen it, yet might give just cause for 

dread ; 
And so, perhaps, they all concluded they would " countermarch," 
And, though they should not take the flag, they would not lose their 

" starch." 
But then those officers who'd been most rigorous and severe, 
And at this time had shown their consternation and their fear, 
As all camp warriors do, who have just left their feather bed, 
Could now enjoy the consciousness that they had nought to dread ; 

* The flag of the Fifteenth, when at Camp St. John, waved firom a staff on the 
cupola of the seminary, in fuU view of the rebel fortifications. 
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And that " the drapery of their couches they might wrap about tHem, 
And lie down to pleasant dreams," none to disturb or rout them. 

The prisoners, who a surgeon were, a captain, and lieutenant. 
The Colonel placed within a room contiguous and convenient ; 
They all were then examined, and their documents inspected, 
By the Colonel and the Major, but nothing wrong detected. 
The papers were addressed to " the Commander, at Bull Kun," 
And, being thus informal, were returned to Washington. 
The seals were still unbroken, and the purpose of their mission 
"Was to address some special one, whatever his position. 
Premonitory evidence of their success, thus far, 
Sustaining, against fearful odds, this fierce, gigantic war. 
A regular and concentrated system there prevails 
Of order and precision in minutest of details ; 
"While here, authority and power are scattered far and wide, 
And no one is responsible to manage and provide. 
The documents were forwarded, and properly explained, 
And, until their return again, the strangers were detained ; 
And, while it thus occasioned them about a week's delay, 
The Colonel entertained them in his own peculiar way : 
He gave them all, like welcome guests, and princes of the blood, 
The best of lodgings, kindly words, and daily wholesome food ; 
A room commodious, light, and airy, furnished rich and neat. 
With chairs and table, stand and bed, and carpet 'neath their feet ; 
Kich viands and delicious fruits, cigars and wine while there, 
Were made the means of their most sumptuous and abundant fare. 
So well, indeed, were they received and treated all the while. 
That, when they left, they felt as they were destined to exile ; < 
And on the day on which they ate their last, sad^ parting meal, 
The champagne wine was passed around with effervescent zeal. 
The Major then rode with them to the outside picket lines. 
And passed them on with cordial wishes, and with friendly signs. 

The tents arriving, all were pitched in the extensive grove, 
With handsome avenues throughout, and shady boughs above. 
To suit the Goloners taste, the camp was kept both neat and clean, 
And soon became more beauteous than any one had seen. 
Protected from the solar heat by large umbrageous trees. 
While only their tall trunks would check the lightest passing breeze : 
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Fit place to be denominated an Eljsian home 

For those who might not longer wish to ramble and to roam. 

But the poor soldier can depend on no such happy lot ; 

He marches one daj, fights the next, then dies, and is forgot. 

The place being found so clean and pure, so healthful and hon ton, 

The Colonel chose to designate it by the name St. John ; 

And though by this he honored the Evangelist and Saint, 

The share of honor to himself was not remote nor faint ; . 

For he was styled by all the boys as " John," and " Uncle John," 

And, had the votes been polled aright, they would have prefixed " Hon." 

Eight days have now elapsed, and still the regiment has not 
Engaged in hostile conflict, nor exchanged a single shot ; 
Three regiments alone are 'tween Potomac and Bull Run, 
Commanded all by Murphy, by Kerrigan, and McCunn. 
At silent midnight hour, a sentry, walking his patrol, 
Fired at an object which he saw, and started the long roll ; 
The Fifteenth then, as usual, was called into a line. 
On an extensive plain near by — ^the weather clear and fine. 
The Reverend Father being there, without a horse to ride. 
The Colonel gave him, on his'horse, a seat with him bestride ; 
So that a messenger of war and one of peace were there, . 
The former riding in advance, the other in the rear ; 
And as *tis said, " First shall be last, and last shall be the first," 
The sequence proved the one behind was not to have the worst ; 
.For, after waiting in the ranks till daylight had appeared. 
The men were told that all was right, and nothing need be feared. 
The cause of the sensation was a horse that wandered out, 
Perhaps to forage, or to take an independent scout ; 
The sentinel, with watchful eye, perceived some object pass. 
And then resolved to shoot, should it be man, or horse, or ass. 
But, being only a poor horse that started all the fun. 
The man, or ass, must have been he who thus fired off his gun. 
But then the Fifteenth could' not claim the one nor yet the other, 
And so the honor or disgrace was justly due another. 
The poor old horse which had so wandered from his lawful tether, 
Received the deadly missile just one inch below his wither. 
Much pain and .suffering were caused by this eventj but yet 
The one who so inflicted it expressed no sad regret ; 
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So far from this, he thought he had performed a great exploit, 

Bj firing at a poor dumb beast in manner so adroit ; 

And when he found himself unharmed, the song he might have sung, 

Was, " Let the galled jade wince, for my own withers are unwrung." 

The only damage in the Fifteenth known, was, we believe. 

Among the officers, although to speak of it we grieve : 

A pussy Captain with the diarrhoea became so ill. 

That nothing gave relief in form of powder or of pill ; 

He lingered on from week to week, confined to room and bed. 

And, sometimes, it was thought that he was dying, or quite dead j 

Yet with hard fate he struggled quite successfiilly at last. 

And lived to l^am that he was safe from dangers of the past. 

But when sufficient strength he gained to leave his bed and room, 

He got a furlough to depart for distant friends and home. 

His illness and his absence, though, were quite a sad reverse 

To all the ladies in the camp— wife, daughter, maid, and nurse. 

So affable in conversation, gay, and recherchd^ 

His presence was acceptable on each and every day. 

Yet still they hoped he might return to greet them with his smiley 

And, by his "apt and gracious words," the tedious hours beguile. 

But now the sutlers are informed the soldiers have some money. 
And on them they begin to suck, like bees on flowers for honey ; 
Though, unlike bees, which live and thrive by daily industry. 
They live by plunder and by spoils, by lies and sophistry. 
Yet no one will believe that such a thing could ever be, 
If officers in high command would manage properly. 
These mercenary, sneaking, and detested vagabonds. 
Who do not fight, but rather rob their country's champions, 
First go to the commander of the regiment, or brigade. 
Whose every wish, they know, must be respected and obeyed ; 
And, " on the sly," a^good fat " swag " they tender or secure, 
If they their impositions on the soldiers will endure. 
So great were the temptations that were offered in this way. 
By applicants for leave to rob the soldier of his pay, 
That, one upon another, two were opened in full blast ; 
But then, so much of " a good thing " was destined not to last ; 
For he who was the last to start his money-making min^ 
Began to make improper haste his coffers to refill ; 
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And, though he might to officers sell brandj, rum, and gin, 

To sell to soldiers was a heinous and unpardonable sin. 

So, on it being ascertained that he had thus offended j 

The Colonel ordered that he should at once be apprehended. 

He then went out, and dashed upon the ground his wine and liquor, 

And told him he no longer there could bargain, trade, or dicker. 

The other one, whose avarice was governed by discretion. 

Of chances which his homes gave was left in full possession ; 

And so, what to an honest mind might seem an incongruity, 

To them " vot knows," is, after all, no meaningless fatuity. 

"While those on whom responsibility and care depend. 

By drinking and carousing would most seriously offend ; 

Yet it is not " seen in this hght " by most of the commanders, 

"Who, whether game cocks, or, if not, are not mere stupid ganders. 

If sutlers were inhibited from selling liquor, they 

Large profit could not realize, nor good fat bonus pay. 

Then, when they sell to officers, who are supposed to be 

" All honorable gentlemen," and " men of quaUty," 

The chief commander does not fear disturbance or annoyance. 

Although they might all drink to a condition of clairvoyance.* 

But there are many soldiers in a regiment or brigade. 

And regulations must be all respected and obeyed. 

'Tis feared indulging them would cause many a row and fight. 

And fill the guardhouse to repletion every day and night. 

The officers would find themselves perplexed on every hand. 

And trouble would be given to the one in sole command. 

So, while the former would arrest, and then report the cause. 

The latter then would sentence them according to the laws. 

But, notwithstanding all their wise precautions of this kind. 

Liquor, if brought within the camps, the men are sure to find ; 

And what they want of it they^ll have, whether for woe or weal. 

For, if they cannot beg or buy, they'll take by force, or steal ; 

Not beg, or take by force, or steal because they will not buy, 

But, when forbidden to be sold, they'll have it, live or die. 

Some members of our Congress, in the year of '62, 

From patriotic motives, and with future good in view, 

Endeavored hard to have the "cussed " sutler gang ignored, 

And add tobacco to the soldiers' monthly pay and board j 

* Second, or doubIe*8ightedne8&. 
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All extra goods they might require for their especial use, 

To be supplied at rates, without extortion or abuse. 

Committees to investigate the prices then in YOgue 

By sutlers in the camp, were formed ; but it was all " humbug ; " 

For generals and colonels, with the sutlers, all combined, 

Could see no good in any innovations of the kind. 

Therefore the grave committeemen, in their pursuit of knowledge, 

Were like so many students passing blindfold through a college ; 

Or, it might aptly be compared to an attempt to trace 

A felon's guilt by his own statement of the special case ; 

For, when the prices of the goods they'd anxiously inquire. 

They'd find, in getting out of mud, they sank into the mire. 

And so this imdertaking, fraught with laudable intentions, 

Through officers' and sutlers' base deceptions and inventions, 

"Was but ** the baseless fabric of a vision," and became 

A soldier's '* nine days' wonder," a delusion, and a dream. 

As if these things are not enough a nuisance and a curse, 
Some captains and lieutenants now must needs make matters worse ; 
And, just as if their pay would not afford them daily bread, 
They draw their rations from the stores from which the men are fed. 
It may suffice to cite an instance of a special one, 
Who should have known much better, as he was a lawyer's son. 
But then, the heirs apparent of great men may not inherit 
Their qualities of intellect, of morals, or of merit. 
Although they may, by influence of natural conditions. 
Assume and take upon themselves responsible positions. 
But, while these " little harmless tricks " were being practised thus, 
Some of the men began to talk, as if to make a muss ; ' 
And one, who stigmatized the game as mean, unfair, and foul, 
This sprig of l-a-w distinguished as *' a grumbler and a growl." 
The thing, however, soon became quite common in the army, 
When " Little Mac " a lecture gave, which was not mere pro formce ; 
Which then was ordered printed, and was posted everywhere. 
Branding as thieves all those who did so take the soldier's fare. 
Perhaps some of them thought him, too, " a growler and a grumbler," 
When he expressed to them such a humiliating humbler. 

Each morning all the men are marched to the adjacent hills, 
To exercise in manuals, and practise target drills ; 
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This tended to preserve their health, and keep their guns in plight, 

And " teach the young ideas how to shoot " the reba at sight. 

Then, too, when weather favored, at approach of evening shades, 

They'd march a half a mile, or so, for evening dress parades. 

Our good old neighbor Hitchcock, from the farm of Mr. Mills, 

Comes down to see our officers, and offer some their Jnlls, 

It seemed he did not wish to know that he. was quite forsaken 

By those whom he had fed with eggs and coffee, ham and bacon ; 

And, when he had afforded them a comfortable place 

At his own table, still he thought they could not, with a grace. 

Receive him coldly, when they had received from " Uncle Sam " 

The wherewithal for which he furnished bacon, eggs, and ham. 

He came, and came again ; but then how many times, and what 

His trouble all amounted to, deponent sayeth not ; 

He only saith, that one of them, on seeing him approach, 

Exclaimed, " There comes Old Sticking Plaster after me. 111 vouch." 

Yet one would think that his own name within his breast should waken 

A proper sense of what is right and just for ham and bacon.* 

'Tis now reported that the time is very near at hand. 
For Colonel Miirphy to remove his chosen, favorite band; 
And when the rumor spread among the people thereabout. 
It caused them all to feel much apprehension, fearj and doubt. 
The Colonel, on arriving there, had issued strict commands 
That property and persons should be free Jfrom ruthless hands ; 
And any one who trespassed on the one or on the other, 
"Would meet severest punishment, though he might be a brotl^er. 
Hence everything remained intact — each house, and field, and tree ; 
While maids and mothers all were left in virtuous sanctity. 
Not so with many regiments that passed along that way. 
And pillaged and destroyed almost whatever they could see ; 
The officers of some of them, in prominent command. 
Colluding with the men, who thus laid waste, on every hand, 

* This gentleman (a lieutenant) was a very good civil engineer, a very good mili- 
tary officer, and a very good, agreeable, intelligent mto, but was possibly subject to 
that infirmity peculiar to many men of learning and genius — ^improvidence — ^which is 
oftentimes unpleasant as well as unprofitable to themselves, and disadvantageous to 
others. The great writer on equity and jurisprudence, Whose name he bears, was, 
perhaps, not more perfect in some respects than himself, and many others. 
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Appropriating to themselves horses, and household goods, 

And with incendiary torch destrojring some ahodes. 

Like courtesies in civil life, amenities in war, 

Secure esteem and gratitude from all, hoth near and fiur : 

And in this way the regiment was so ingratiated, 

That it was loved and honored here, instead of feared and hated. 

So earnest had the people all hecomo in their regards. 

That some of them sent into camp their friendly, social cards. 

A few had fine young daughters, fraught with life, and love, and beauty^ 

And sons in rebel service, doing what they deemed their duty. 

Still they to all the oflficers proved hospitable hosts, 

And treated with rare luxuries the pickets on their posts. 

They also prayed the chief command, in form of a petition. 

To have the Fifteenth make the place its permanent position : 

Yet this was not quite feasible, as they had not been sent 

To that place by the orders of the Chie^ or President ; 

But of their own volition had taken quarters there. 

When confusion and disorder were prevaihng everywhere. 

So now, when General Mac the entire army had revised. 

And regiments, brigades, divisions, corps had organized. 

It was imperative that " John " alone no longer should remain, 

But go and join the force of General Franklin, on the plain. 

Though now, in evidence of all, we would beg leave to quote 

A sentiment, which at this time a fair young lady wrote. 

In form of correspondence to the New York Daily NewSj 

And with which our Northern soldiers will be pleased, if they peruse. 

She tells them how " grim- visage d war had smoothed his wrinkled 

brow," 
And breathes for him a prayer of peace with friendship's tenderest 

vow. 
'Tis quoted as *twas published in the paper at the time — 
Poetic, though in form of prose, and none of it in rhyme : 

"MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 

"J. Testimonial to the fifteenth Regiment^ from a Lady of Virginia. 

" To the Editor of the New York Daily News : 

" Upon the departure of the New York Fifteenth Regiment (for 
some weeks stationed at the Theological Seminary near Alexaadria^ 
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Va.), the ladies of that. vicinity think it a duty incumbent upon them 
to make their thanks to Colonel Murphy, Major Colgate, Adjutant 
Cassin, and other officers of the regiment, for the kindness they have 
shown them, and the protection they have really afforded them. 

" This conduct — in such glaring contrast to the insults and outrages 
committed by some other Federal troops which preceded them — gives 
hope that they may again be so fortimate as to find friends in those 
who come among them in the garb of foes. 

" The soldiers of this regiment, too, under the good discipline of 
Colonel Murphy, have so far imbibed his spirit, that they think it no 
reflection upon their ' patriotism * to follow the example of their supe- 
riors in rank, and have exhibited that consideration which the tnie 
soldier will ever show to the weaker sex, whatever be their political 
bias. 

" We are thankful that these our Northern * friends ' leave us with 
their hands as pure from the blood of our fathers and brothers, as is 
their honor untarnished by a single act of cruelty or oppression 
toward us. 

"A Tbue Daughter of Dixie." 



CHAPTER IX. 

DBPABTX7BB FOB CAMP MISEBT. 

Just now arrives the brave, undaunted, and lamented Kearney, 
With a brigade of Jersey Blues, all on a warlike journey ; 
They pitch their tents upon the side or facing of a hill, 
And there determine to await the chief commander's will. 
The " gallant Fifteenth," being in minority of numbers. 
And having had a good long rest, with sweet, refreshing slumbers, 
Most cheerfully give precedence to their new allied friends. 
And, striking tents, they marcll away to where their order tends. 
On August 16th, orders came to pack, and march away — 
The weather cloudy and quite cool, much like an autumn day ; 
And, just as if indicative of what they soon would find, 
A momentary shower fell, as they were up in line. 
Proceeding for two miles, or more, down to a neighboring plain, 
Along a low and swampy vale they pitched their tents again. 
And why it was that such a place as this was designated 
For human beings, no one knew, and cannot now be stated. 
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The doctors said 'twas horrible, and, if they stayed a week^ 

The men, if none of them should die, would half be taken side ; 

And of quinine three wagon loads would have to be procured. 

Before the regiment to such a place could be inured. 

The name " Camp Misery " was then appropriately given 

To this infernal spot^ so like the antipodes of heaven. 

But soon a circumstance arose, which seriously portended 

That martial occupancy here was quite " played out," and ended : 

A storm arose, at dusk of eve — almost a soHd shower. 

And, as the old expression is, " It did not rain, but pour.*' 

In one brief hour the camp was overflowed some two feet deep^ 

And all hands then " skedaddled " off toward a bordering steep. 

But, on their way, they had to cross a deep and muddy run. 

And, for a bridge, a log was all they had to walk upon. 

The log, a foot or more submerged, and five feet deep the ran^ . 

With sable darkness overhead, made it no foolish fun. 

The current was too rapid for a setting pole or stafl^ 

And to balance in the darkness was too difficult by half. 

Indeed, it may be doubted if Blondin's greatest feat. 

In walking on a naked rope by daylight, could compete^ J 

In firmness and precision and agility combined, 

With walkiijg on a stick submerged, and " going it stone blind.'' 

Yet only some crossed over safe to the opposing dike. 

While some fell in, and others plunged and swam, Leander-like. 

It waa, however, all the same whether they swam or waded. 

As all were soaked from head to foot, and with fatigue quite jaded. 

The walking on the hidden stick was only an experiment^ 

To couple with adversity a little fun and merriment 

Xext ifioming, though, the tents were taken up, and moved again, 

A half a mile, or mile, away, to an extensive plain — 

A handsome, green, and elevated grassy plot of ground. 

With smooth, unbroken surface, and with balmy air around. 

The Seventh Regiment was here, in its first three months' campaign, 

And here they wrought with patriot zeal, in digging out a drain I 

And while thoy were at work in this " important engineering" 

The papers teemed with what they all were suiBfering and enduring. 

It seemed a little spot of ground toward the adjacent swamp, 

To suit their health, as well as taste, was rather soft and damp • 

Nor was it quite so suitable for drill or for parade, 

As it might bo for digging with a pickaxe and a spade. 
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And — so 'tis said — that when they thus took working tools in hands, 

Thej heard those most *' riludicrous," unmarshal-hke* commands: 

" Pickaxes sling I " " Eight shoulder, shovel shift 1 " and " Spades 

present ! " 
Which, with whatever else thej did, must all appear in print. 
This ditch, or gutter,- two feet through, and some few rods in length, 
Which was supposed a monstrous work of great defensive strength. 
Was thus found out to be a matter only of improvement, 
To suit the taste, preserve the health, and expedite each movement. 
This regiment, than which none is more perfect in its waj. 
And which in military bearing and manceuvte is au fait^ 
Must have been driven to sad shifts, when, in its thirst for glory, 
It had to publish in the prints this patriotic story, 
Of working in intrenchments with shovel, pick, and spade. 
When it was but a gutter that some schoolboys might have made. 
And then it was so elegant, and looked so neat and trim, 
'Tis wondrous if it never was reviewed by General Prim.f 
Of course the Government would not this regiment reject, ' 
Although it suJBfered, through great care,- the grossest of neglect. 
There were quite many in its ranks, who, from their social life, 
Were illy suited to engage in deadly, hostile strife ; 
For, born and nurtured, as they were, in rich, luxurious ease. 
Fine " dress parades" and martial show would most their tempers please. 
And, being possessed of ample means, with friends quite influential. 
Whose words and wishes with "the powers that l?e" were all potential. 
Who, then, so simple and so superficial, to suppose 
The Government would wish their precious persons to expose 
To hardships, and fatigue, and deprivation^ of camp hfe. 
Or to the dread, precarioils fortunes of the foeman*s strife I 
Hence they were mostly left to lounge in quiet, pleasant places. 
And to the " dirty rebs" were not required to show their faces ; 
On long and heavy marches, with mud, and dust, and sweat. 
Nor sleeping on their naked arms, in frost, and snow, and wet ; 
But 'round and near the Capitol, where forts and navies are, 
With all that riches could provide, to eat, and drink, and wear; 
Admired and f^ted by distinguished snobs and parvenus^ 
And answering as subjects for fine photographic views ; 

* The name of the Colonel was Marshall Lefferts. 

f A noble and patriotic Spanish General, who, at about that thne, reviewed 
Potomac army, 
6 
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Permitted in this way to serve their country and its cause, 

As grotesque bugbears serve in fields, by virtue of gewgaws. 

But, while in language we would not the simple truth beguile. 

Concerning this fine regiment, in tactics, drill, and style, 

We leave out from the plain, unvarnished picture thus presented, 

Many of those within its ranks, who, doubtless, much lamented 

That, through a golden influence, they had been forced to yield 

To idle and inglorious ease, far from the battle field. 

Strong arms, stout, patriotic hearts there are, and not a few, 

In that command, as ever yet the sword or bayonet drew ; 

And who, no doubt, we say again, most seriously deplored 

That Fortune's pets had made them so ** humbugged " and so ignored. 

Unlike the gallant Sixty-ninth, and others of that stamp. 

Who stormed the battlements, and braved the heavy chargers* tramp ; 

Who marched and watched, by night and day, in weather foul and fiur, 

And, in all hardships and all dangers, would still do and dare. 

'Tis August 29th, when officers and men are sent 
To New York, to enlist recruits to join the regiment. 
Some half a dozen officers and men make up the party. 
And off they start at railway speed, or what is called 2.40. 
Major Colgate, Captain Perry, and Lieutenant Larkin,* 
With two sergeants, and an orderly, for writing and for marking, 
Composed the party thus sent on a patriotic mission. 
To give the New Yoyk boys a chance to better their condition. 
The writer was the Orderly ; and he prefers to say. 
This enterprise was set on foot just prior to pay day ; 
And, as the officers all said, like him, they had no money, 
He could not but believe it very stupid, or quite funny ; 
And wondered how it was that Colonel Murphy, all at once. 
In thus despatching them abroad should act so like a dunce. 
As not to see that due provision had been made for all. 
When leaving at his bidding, to return when he should call. 
Yet this was but a specimen of all his trifling acts. 
When, to gratify ambition, he would disregard all facts. 
The Major, on arriving, started on a country cruise, 
And left his Orderly with Perry, at the rendezvous. 
Here he was first required to draw the form of some " big posters," 
Which in their style resembled all such flaming humbug boasters ; 

* Afterward promoted to a captamcy. 
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And, while the nolle Captain with his Sergeant sat at ease, 

The Orderly was sent to ascertain the printer's fees. 

Then, when this was reported to the figure and the lettfer, 

Some hundreds he must order struck — and sooner done, the better. 

The same " red tape" and pompous form was also carried out, 

In ordering the posting, and directing every route. 

And then, at night, the Orderly, when he had gone his rounds, 

Was left without a resting place, and destitute of fonds. 

The nohle Captain, though, drew from his purse — not from his heart — 

A few odd shillings, with which he reluctantly did part ; 

The Orderly was thankful for the matter, though but small, 

But was not for the manner it was given in, at all ; 

He having been, for some time past, in service, and on pay, 

Did not desire to visit friends in any such a Way 

As might induce them to believe he had not managed well. 

To be so " taken in " and " done for '' by a paltry sell. 

But then the real character of Murphy one may ken. 

When " Mock Auction " was a byword in the mouths of all his men ; 

And some of them in his command, inteUigent and brave. 

Declared they would !Qot take his oath,* if honest, or a knave. 

But then he was quite generous, and full of hearty cheer. 

And one to whom a friend would pertinaciously adhere ; 

Of " voluble and sweet discourse," and manner interesting, 

With power to please bott young and old, when serious or jesting. 

But, having practised in the school of politics awhile. 

His tongue, though smooth and balmy, was besmeared with oily guile ; 

For though in promises he*d seem as sacred as the Pope, 

" These oft were made but to the ear, and broken to the hope j " 

And therefore some did not repose in him that trust aright. 

When interest served, which otherwise most probably they might. 

Though, as he chose to his first love — ^the Navy — ^to return, 

'Tis hoped, by truth and bravery, fresh laurels he may earn. 

But there was one, and only one, whom, more than any other, 

The Orderly regarded — 'twas a mystic friend and brother, 

Who had a residence, retired and private, up the city — 

Not grand and ostentatious, but quite elegant and pretty. 

Wishing to see and talk with him for a brief hour, or so, 

He happily determined, th-en, that thither he would go. 

To have with him a httle fun and merriment combined, 

By stating all the circumstances uppermost in mind. 
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So, after some refreshment, and a genuine cigar, 

He started on his visit hj the^city railway car ; 

And who, that knows the pleasure of a meeting with a friend, 

After a long-continued absence, need not have explained 

.The tranquil, peaceful pleasure, and the happiness and J07 

This one event afforded, without discount or alloy. 

Suffice to say, the evening visit proved to be nocturnal, 

"With hospitable, wholesome cheer, refreshing and supernal. 

Then, too, his duty it was made, as it had been his pleasure, 

To find the house a home and resting place in times of leisure ; 

And, on each night, unfailingly the visits to repeat. 

Until his sojourn would be found quite ended and complete. 

Therefore, the reader may without much difficulty guess. 

The Orderly's expenses wAre considerably less ; 

Though not to Colonel Murphy, nor to any of his crew. 

Were any thankful feelings considered justly due. 

The running and the riding, in the stages and the cars, 

To get recruits to join the lists for the existing wars ; 

Dispatching orders, bills, receipts ; signing, and countersigning, 

Woiild have been done without complaining, and without repining, 

Had food been given to the horse, or fuel to the engine ; 

So that he might not feel they were on his own rights impinging. 

But 'twas not so ; for, when a dollar from his view would vanish. 

It was the devil's own hard job his pockets to replenish : 

And every day he found himself so wofiilly neglected, 

He almost wished that he had been by Uncle Sam rejected. 

But, as it was, he drew from them eight dollars in good money. 

To be refunded when he should go back to " Old Virginny." 

So, after ten days' absence from their duty in the field. 

They all returned, with their recruits, the sword and gun to wield. 

The Orderly his two months' pay soon placed within his purse. 

By which he was enabled his kind friends to reimburse. 

Five dollars then he paid to Colgate, and three more to Perry, 

"Which put an end to this humbug, so very funny — ^very. 
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CHAPTER X, 

REHOYAL TO CAMP FRANKLIN. 

ton the same day on wluch the party started to recruit, 

'Twas found this place the regiment did not exactly suit ; 

For it hsd now become a part of I^ranklin's new brigade, 

Which at a point some two miles south their camping ground had made : 

Therefore, the next day, orders came to take up traps, and move 

To where they might their tactics much more rapidly improve. 

Near by this new encamping ground, a stray fort, or redoubt. 

The army had begun to build, to keep the rebels out, — 

'Twas on a hill in view of all the country, far and near. 

And where the " rebs " on Munson's Hill would every day appear. 

An old rich planter, sumamed Lee, was owner of the farm. 

And he, no doubt, considered it to him a serious harm. 

'Twas said he was a brother of the noted 'General Lee, 

And, though no doubt " Secesh," yet he professed neutrality. 

But this was so that he his farm and negroes might preserve, 

And then be better able Southern interests to subserve. 

The sight of Union soldiers was so odious in his eye, 

He could not bear to have them pass his residence near by ; 

And when they were at work upon this fortress, called Fort "Ward, 

He wished they might not be allowed upon his large courtyard. 

Ajid so, although a spacious carriage way was passing through. 

To follow that to work, and into camp, would n^ver do ; 

Accordingly, he begged of all the officers, that they 

Would lead them by a circuitous and inconvenient way. 

And yet he had a file of men to keep a constant guard 

Against annoyance, and encroachments by th& men about Fort Ward ; 

AlII which would have been well enough, had he not proved ungrateful. 

And selfish, miserly, and mean, and despicably hateful. 

During the building of the fort, 'twas honored, by the way. 
With visits from the chief commander, almost every day ; 
And, when he came, he usually would mount the parapet, 
With glass in hand, to find out what the rebels might be at. 
He had with him a numerous staff of his official aids — 
Distinguished military men, of various ranks and grades. 
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Of noble, militarj mien, and uniform so neat. 

He looked the gentleman and soldier, perfect and complete ; 

And when he passed along the line of guards, at arms present, 

His cap, just raised above his head, returned the compliment. 

The soldiers all would fain have sent up cheers both loud and shrill, 

Had flattering demonstrations met his wishes or his will. 

But then it was his duty made each visit an occasion 

Of ordinary character, and not Hke an ovation. 

Therefore, he came and went in silence, both admired and loved. 

And. " honored in the breach, as the observance " would have prored. 

The fort was quickly finished, and mounted with big guns 
Of caUber most powerful, and weighing several tons ; 
Some Fifteenth men were then detailed to exercise on them. 
And learn to work them properly, and keep them in good trim. 
But soon a sad calamity to all of them occurred, 
"Which caused them to their regiment agamto be transferred. 
Company B commanded was by Captain James McQueen — 
A smart, fine-looking, promising yoimg man as need be seen : 
The Colonel designated him as captain of the fort, 
To supervise, take cognizance, and make each day*s report. 
While in this new capacity, and riding on his horse, 
He fell headlong unto the earth, and soon became a corse. 
Not more, perhaps, the friends of him, than the whole regiment, 
Deplored his loss, and grieved upon the sudden, sad event. 

Facing the fort, in front, a forest, for some miles around. 
Was by the soldiers, with their axes, levelled to the groxmd. 
The operations of constructing being complete, and ended. 
The fort required no more than to be manned and well defended. 
The regiment, accordingly, was taken from Fort Ward, 
To practise drills and dress parades, and stand on picket guard. 
No great events transpired, imtil September 25th, 
When two brigades passed in review of General Mac, and staff. 
Next day, the Fifteenth Regiment was sent out on a picket 
To Bailey*s Cross Roads, where the "rebs" were ambushed in a 

thicket; • 

Ajid on the 28th, when they had been just three days out, 
>ole division came along, to join them on a scout : 
fteenth then fell in with them, in proper place and form, 
en proceeded Munson's Hill and Mason's Hill to storm. 
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But, thougli they fell into the " rear," they soon were in the " van," 

And, consequently, had the " right," when &cing man to man. 

Hills and ravines, and rocks and trees, with bushes all about. 

Rendered it difficult for them to jfind the rebels out. 

Besides all this, they (the rebs) had no tents, but houses made of brush, 

From which they imperceptibly could^ make a general rush. 

But from the, Fifteenth Regiment five companies were sent. 

As skirmishers, to learn the " rebs' " position, and their bent. 

Three companies went on one route, and on another, two ; 

The other five were a reserve, to help the forces through. 

And several times all these were drawn up into battle line, 

On seeing other regiments they (Jould not well define. 

The sequel proved that they were Union soldiers, coming back, 

Affeer they vainly had pursued the rebels* tortuous track. 

But then 'twas quite amusing and instructive, to behold 

How some of them appeared, who, until then, were fierce and bold. 

Among the officers was one, who, it was plainly seen, 

Was pale by turns, and black by turns, but seldom red, or green. 

This one was a lieutenant, though one there was could match him, 

Who, though a captain, was in dread some awfiil thing would catch him. 

He was so taciturn and sad, that, when the men were joking. 

He thought each word was fun at him that they were only poking ; 

" He never knew such men as they, for talk, in all his life. 

And it was most improper, on the verge of battle strife." 

Yet this was when they were all marching to their picket posts. 

And prior to their joining the vast marshalled Union hosts. 

But still they quietly enjoyed their laughs and conversation, 

Although, perhaps, to him they had no bearing or relation. 

So, when he found they did not heed his chiding or reproof 

He changed their places in the ranks ; but this was not enough : 

The fun, Hke a contagion, passed from one unto another. 

And soon they all were posted, one as well as was the other ; 

So that what until then was but a whisper here and there. 

Had now become almost a din and hubbub everywhere. 

And yet this cold, black-hearted, and white-livered paltry thing. 

Who seldom laughed, and only when well filled with rum could sing. 

Could tell a man, in manncfir most imperious and austere. 

Though better than himself as though he were a dog, " Come here ! " 

But there are many like him, who, beneath the shield of state, 

Take on them supercilious airs, and give insulting prate. 
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Some sixtj thousand rebels, until now, had occupied 
The hills, and all this section of the country, far and wide. 
But soon they try what heels can do, and, being F. F. V.'s,* 
They leave our soldiers there to do whatever they may please. 
On Mason's Hill the Fifteenth placed the glorious stripes and stars. 
Where, until then, triumphantly had waved the Southern bars. 
Another regiment performed the same on Munson's Hill, 
And this was the Fifth Michigan — ^brave and invincible. 
The Fifteenth then proceeded to the south of Munson's HiU, 
And, after stacking arms, sat down, or laid down at their will. 
At this time, their position is a half a mile away 
From where the rebel breastworks and the Union army lay. 
The latter forces could not tell what regiment they were. 
And ordered that a battery direct on them should bear. 
McClellan then said fifty dollars he would give in hand. 
To ascertain if they were any part of his command. 
A Thirty-seventh volunteer agreed that he would go. 
And, in accordance with his wishes, try to let him know. 
He soon returned, with the desired intelligence of what 
They were, and the aforenamed sum immediately he got. 
The regiment was ordered then to take up arms, and march 
To the north side of Munson's Hill, a quarter mile, by perch. 
Here they were halted on a hill, where quickly it was found. 
Potatoes of good quality and size were under ground ; 
And no one knowing what a " hungry army " is, will doubt 
That they immediately began to dig the " fellers " out ; 
And what with kettles which they found within the rebel camp. 
And those they carried with them when they started on the tramp, 
Some hundred bushels were procured, and placed upon the fires ; 
But disappointment lurked to feed their hopes and their desires. 
The Colonel had been taken ill, and carried to his tent 
By an ambulance conveyance ; and as the regiment 
Was then left under the command of one of his own staf^ 
Who, by the mihtary law, must act in his behalf; 
He, full of martial glory, and not destitute of mm, 
Now felt as if, according to his size, that " he was BOme j " 
And mounts his sorrel charger, not much IsStgex than himself 
Eegardless of the soldiers and their new potato pel£ 
Straightway he ordered all of them to &n into a line ; 
And, though it grieved them sorely, y^t with him twii 
* Fleet-footed Ylxginiana. 
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Pots, kettles, pans, and everything were emptied to the ground, 

And loud and deep the murmurings and nautterings went 'round ; 

And justly so ; for, being almost ready to partake 

Of what their toil had thus prepared for their own stomachs' sake, 

This positive, pot-valiant, and imperious commander 

Would not permit them to their hungry appetites to pander. 

But then, one secret of this sudden start and hurried tramp. 

Perhaps, consisted in the fact that he was going to camp. 

So hasty, and so fassy, and so premature, indeed. 

Was all this thing, which might be better known as a stampede. 

That, when they got to Bailey's Cross, a " countermarch " was made. 

Almost to where had been performed the grand potato raid. 

Then, all at once, the order was to " count ermarclf" again ; 

But then this march was not so silly, purposeless, and vain : 

For on they marched, until they reached their quarters at the camp. 

Which seemed a godsend to them, hungered, thirsted, tired, and damp. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THEIB DEPABTUBB FOB WASHINGTON. 

Not much of note occurred from this, till waning of October ; 

Except some ofl&cers and men becoming drunk and sober : 

The former always taking " tod " in seeming peace and quiet ; 

The latter sometimes " kicking up a bloody row or riot." 

Meanwhile, the Colonel, who was always ardently devoted 

To scientific and professional pursuits, as has been noted. 

Prevailed upon the War Department to allot to him 

The task of teaching engineering duties to his men ; 

And, by this act, his regiment immediately was made 

A separate institution, and distinct from a brigade. 

Accordingly, an order came his regiment to move 

To Washington, in all the special -tactics to- improve ; - -^ 

And, on October 29th, they left " the old plantation " 

Where they had been encamped, and started on their destination. 

But Generals Franklin, Newton, and some others, it would seem. 

Had held this single regiment m very high esteem ; 

As all of them were stout, athletic, able-bodied men, 

And, for their time in service, as well drilled as could have been. 

Therefore, soon after they had taken up their line of march, 

General Newton sent an order, stiff, as though with starch, 
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Directing tliat the whole of them should instantly return, 
Supposing his authority they would not dare to spurn. ' 
But Colonel Murphy knew a " higher law " was then in vogue, 
And that the worthy General had not learned the catalogue ; 
He therefore did not halt his pace, but chose, himself to say. 
He did not recognize the power, and would not then obey. 
Proceeding on, at eventide they came to "Washington, 
And pitched their tents about a mile toward the rising sun, 
Upon a handsome plot of ground all covered with green sward. 
On the right bank of Eastern Branch,* and near the Navy Yard. 
In two days after they arrived, details of men were sent 
To study engineering from another regiment 
Of engineering regulars, encamped near by. a wood, 
Where stuff for " gabions " and " fascines " was plenteous and good. 
In making these, and in constructing earthworks' of defence. 
They almost daily were engaged with proper diligence ; 
Besides all else that appertained to " civil engineers," 
" Sappers and miners," " pontoniers," and " army pioneers." 
But through the winter season, and in cold, inclement weather, 
This sort of drill and tactics was dispensed with altogether. 
At such times, it was quite enough to guard the camp from ill. 
With now and then a dress parade, or military drill. 
The keeping guard, especially, was tedious to the last. 
Without the slightest 'shelter from the chilling, wintry blast. 
And why it was that Murphy, who professed to have such care 
Of all the men in his command, of what they'd eat and wear, 
Should have them," all the winter, thus to stand whole days and nights 
Without a guardhouse, or a shelter, on the cold and stormy heights, 
Is one of those enigmas which his character displays, 
And only proves him not devoid of strange, peculiar ways. 
'Twas said that, with Napoleon, f this was oftentimes the rde. 
To make his soldiers hardy ; but he was not such a fool ; 
For well he knew that, on their marches, and in battle strife. 
They got enough to give them all tenacity of life- 
Had such a notion been retained within his massive brain. 
That soldiers bettet would become by suffering, want, and pain, 

* A tributary of the Potomac, the Navy and Arsenal yards being situated on its 
rignt bank, at its confluence. 

t We mean the real Napoleon I. There was neyer yel uaj oAm; Instfaj of the 
name. 
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He doubliess would have had no covering for his favorite steeds, 

"While he would have denied himself all blankets, tents, and beds. 

It was his constant, chiefest .care, tliat aU his soldiers should 

Have comfort, ease, and pleasure, and enjoyment when they could. 

Our brainless officers and doctors, with such innovations, 

Alike are worthless in examples and in demonstrations ; 

For, while Napoleon no such silly practice did essay. 

The men grew sick and careless of their duty, day by day. 

Indeed, so grossly were they all neglected in this manner, 

That some of them cared not a soics for country, flag, or banner ; 

And when the guards were posted roimd, the men might go and 

come. 
By night or day, where'er Ihey liked, for whiskey, brandy, rum. 

The last of their instructions in those most important arts. 
Was in building " pontoon " bridges, and then taking them in parts. 
And after this was practised until all could understand. 
The bridges on the river then were thrown from land to land. 
Then came some exhibitions of the modus operandi^ 
And how the men, in acting all their parts, were quick and handy. 
One pleasant day, on one of these occasions. General Mac, 
And staff, with many military friends, came on the track. 
Artillery, and cavalry, and infantry, moreover. 
Followed along, and safely and triumphantly passed over. 
The President,' some Ministers, and a few Congressmen, 
And other pubHc characters, were also present then ; 
And these, with all of those who came from places near and far. 
Pronounced the thing complete and indispensable in war. 
A rope bridge also had been stretched across a deep ravine. 
And no such bridge by any there had ever yet been seen. 
So, after all the " pontoon " operations were quite ended, 
All present being highly pleased, and " nary " one offended. 
They all departed, led by " Uncle John " and " Little Mac," 
To see what they could see of this most marvellous " jimcrack." 
Some smart chap, who had walked upon it until quite proficient, 
Passed ov^r once or twice ; and that, indeed, was quite sufficient : 
For no one there so superficial, and so stupid, too. 
Who could not see it was a folly, and would never do. 
And though this fellow may have thought that, in the Blondin art, 
A single one could not be found who might be half so smart, 
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Yet, while he walked it sober, when, by daylight, he could see. 
The Fifteenth boys passed over it by night, when on a spree. 
And Tom McL., of threescore years, with his canteen — " Aha I "- 
Would ahnost nightly " run the guard,'' and cross it with 6clat 

The telegraphers of the regiment then gave an exhibition 
Of blowing up a fort by an electrical ignition. 
The old-established method is by subterranean train, 
Which sometimes fails, and therefore proves fefifectiveless and vain. 
By this new plan, fine wires are stretched above, or under ground. 
From the " electric battery " to " battlement " or " mound." 
The distance may be long or short, according to the chances 
Of war's events, or any incidental circimistances. 
On this occasion, wires were stretched a quarter of a mile. 
From " operator's battery " to the " immured pile." 
The effect was instantaneous, as is the lightning's flash ; 
For with the operator's touch was the exploding* crash. 

The General, then, by invitation of the Colonel, went 
To take a rest, and some refreshment, in the " color " tent. 
A bevy of fine ladies, dressed in fashionable styles. 
Here greeted him with gentle words, and sweet and balmy smiles. 
He graciously acknowledged their polite and kind attention, 
And this without affecting any air of condescension. 
So far therefrom, he showed himself quite happy at the greeting, 
And in a pleasant conversation lengthened out the meeting. 
But evening shades were drawing nigh, and everything had been 
Performed, which by the programme was expected to be seen. 
And therefore all the people now had hied themselves away, 
Well pleased, and proud of what they saw on that especial day. 

The Chaplain of the regiment was Reverend Doctor Post, 
Of medium size, and temper mild, but in himself a host ; 
Fearing none other than his* Lord and Master, whom he served 
And loved ; and this his " daily walk and conversation " proved. 
A scion of the celebrated surgeon and physician. 
Doctor Post, of New York city, scholar and patrician. 
With intellect and grace endowed, he was, by education. 
Well fitted for performing all the duties of his station, 
is sermons were quite brief and terse, and very systematic, 
id clothed in language elegant, and thoroughly grammatic. 
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He also in the healing art and snrgery was posted 

Although of such attainments he had never vainly boasted. 

Indeed, he was by all preferred as surgeon and physician, 

To hiru who, by appointment, had been placed in that position. 

But then, despite his virtues, and his gifts of heart and mind, 

But few the way toward his sacred desk were apt to find ; 

For religion in the army, though the fact may be deplored, 

Is mostly form — ^in practice is almost, or quite ignored. 

Yet this did not discourage the yoimg doctor and divine 

From persevering in all good, nor prompt him to resign. 

His soul beamed with benevolence, his heart was filled with zeal, 

To benefit his fellow men, and perfect them in weal. 

And therefore, while encamping here, he caused to be erected 

A house, which for a special use he previously projected ; 

And this consisted chiefly in improving mind and morals, 

And preventing idle habits, with drunken rows and quarrels. 

A lecture and debating club, and temperance society, 

"Were then established and maintained, with order and propriety, 

On week-day evenings ; but on Sunday, sacred exercise. 

By Doctor Post, in teaching all — ^the simple and the wise. 

Lieutenant Haven, then a private, and one Captain Chester, 

Whom rebel ladies^ afterward^ did lovBy and then sequester ^ 

Instructed in the music, or, what may be synonyms, 

Gave lessons in the sacred art of singing psalms and hymns. 

On evenings of debate, appropriate subjects were discussed ; 

Or, rather, it might be explained, were mangled and " plugmussed," 

By some who, like dull children learning lessons at the schools. 

Through indiscretion and conceit proved asses, if not fools. 

One Httle officer, especially, with much pedantic show, 

"Was quite inclined to prove how much some little men might know ; 

And when in flowery flights he'd soar beyond the highest cloud. 

He doubtless felt as gay as any peacock in a crowd. 

And what he said, was said with such bad grammar, and worse sense, 

That few could tell if he were speaking in the past or future tense. 

Some, taking the affirmative, as if that did not suit. 

Would soon be in the negative, and thus themselves confiite ; 

And, vice versa^ others, in the negative would take, 

Like Hudibras of old, the other side, for logic's sake. 

An this, it might be thought, would much confuse the chsdrman's mind, 

AM render it quite difficult for him the point to find ; 
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But Doctor Post was usually the chairman by election, 

And always he most happily disposed of every question. 

On some occasions Captain Bogan occupied the chair, 

And his decisions were quite clear, and sensible, and fair. 

The whole afEair, however, proved quite pleasing, and productive 

Of sterling good ; and many, no doubt, found it quite instructive. 

But most of them were earnest and quite sensible debaters ; 

Indeed, far worse ones have become forensic gladiators. 

The temperance order proved itself an execrable " bore," 

Some of its members being worse than they were known before ; 

And not a few who sympathized with those who were outsiders, 

Ere long became most pitiable, desperate backsHders. 

The pledge was to abstain from aU intoxicating drink, 

While they remained united by a regimental link ; 

But some, before the ink with which they wrote was fairly dry. 

Preferred to make their pledge a jest, a byword, and a he. 

While captains and lieutenants vied with privates in the ranks. 

In getting drunk, and practising low, vulgar, dirty pranks. 

Besides the Chaplain, who was here by Government appointed, 
There was another, who had been in Mother Church anointed ; 
Though yoimg in age, yet he was known as Father McAtee — 
A man of intellect and learning, and of piety. 
His " calling and election " were, to show to all the way 
To happiness and peace ; and this he did from day to day. 
His kindly ministrations, though, were not appreciated 
By all of those who in his Church were reared and educated ; 
For when his wise instructions and his blessings were received, 
From all restraint some of them then would feel themselves relieved, 
And to profane and wicked words and deeds they would return. 
Though for such sins, they had been told, eternal fires did burn. 
But ever thus it is in wild war's wayward, wicked life. 
Fraught, as it is, with hardship, and with peril and with strife. 
Though gospel dispensations may be had from day to day, 
And men may be required and taught on bended knee to pray ; 
Yet, when again they all return to scenes of martial hfe, 
And listen to the clamorous calls of bugle, drum, and fife. 
How much Hke saints they may have been, they all are soldiers then. 
And feel, that, while there's peace for some, thcyWe only fighting men : 
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And that, for sins thej may commit in acts and conversation, 

Atonement will be rendered by the Grovernment and nation. 

Poor fellows I It would truly seem both cruel and severe, 

Surrounded by vexations and temptations as they are. 

If, after all they suffer of privation, toil, and pain. 

Nothing but endless misery for them would still remain. 

Their Great and Chief Commander, and their All- wise Father, too. 

Who guides, directs, and governs all, whatever they may do. 

And in His wisdom and His goodness doeth all things well, 

Did not ordain that soldiers their reward should find in hell, 

Because, forsooth,, they did not always live up to the mark. 

As some pretend, though saints by day, and sinners in the dark ; 

Who live at ease, and go to church, and worship in their pews. 

And in safe places read about the war, and other news ; 

Who speculate, perhaps, in soldiers* clothing, food, and pay. 

And rob their wives and children of their bread from day to day. 

'Tis such as they who caused the. war, and ills that we endure. 

And all the pains and penalties will to themselves inure. 

And when, at last, they suffer for their own and soldiers' sins, 

Though now they laugh, they'll find, perhaps, that he may laugh who 



In the medical department, some few incidents occurred, 
Of which it may not be amiss to give a passing word. 

The smrgeon of the regiment was Doctor McNair, 

Of portly size and pompous bearing, and complexion fair ; 

Expression grave and dignified, but fond of happy che^r. 

And not opposed to brandy, wine, and, mayhap, lager bier. . 

His healthy physique would bespeak an excellent physician. 

But this came not from science more than natural condition. 

The seedy garments that he wore when first he joined the ranks 

Proved that to science were not due fi:om him profoundest thanks. 

But this was not remarkable ; by far the most of those 

Who act as surgeons, joined the ranks in seedy, worn-out clothes ; 

Impostors, and mere charlatans as ever eye hath seen. 

Who scarce knew how to draw a tooth, or measure out quinine ; 

Apothecary clerks, and bungling barbers, and midwives. 

Who never had a decent coat or pants in all their lives, 

Are mostly those who go to Uncle Sam to gain positions, 

As stewards of the hospitals, and surgeons and physicians. 
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'Twas said this doctor had for use some silver-coated pills, 

Which were with him a pana(;ea for all human ills ; 

For cuts and bruises, strains and sprains, the thing was all the same — 

A pill for dea^ and dumb, and blind, and lazy, halt, and lame. 

And hence the sobriquet " Old Silver Pills " he soon acquired. 

From those by whom he was not loved more than he was admired. 

Among his patients there were few consumptives or rheumatics, 

But vastly more that were pronounced " dead beats" and some "sham- 

atics." 
One single special instance is sufficient to explain 
How pathology is understood and handled by such men : 
A good and faithful soldier in the ranks of Company D, 
By his renowned, sagacious Captain H — , was said to be 
When taken sick, a " dead beat ; " and the Doctor heeded not 
His case, but left him in his tent, to live, or die and rot. 
The patient suffered in neglect, each hour becoming worse. 
Till, on the next day, he became a cold and lifeless corse. 
And so this snarling puppy H — , and stupid Doctor Pills, 
Were left to reason, and reflect upon their stubborn wills. 
'Twas not for one to pass his condemnation in advance, 
Because the man would never fawn, nor " in attendance dance ; " 
Nor for the other to permit him thus to be rejected, 
And on his Captain's base invective let him die neglected. 

One Doctor Mudie, at Camp Franklin joined the regiment, 
To act as an assistant surgeon for the Government ; 
And, though a youth in years, 'twas said he had quite manly features. 
And always was exceeding partial to the " darling creatures." 
The surgeon's duty is to be at hospital each morning, 
And ready to receive the sick upon the drummer's warning ; 
But these two Esculapian dignitaries would prefer 
To He in bed two hours or more before they'd make a stir ; 
And thus compel the patients, bearing various kinds of ill, 
To wait*outside, and suffer in the cold and morning chill. 
Yet this was not a mere mistake, in some especial way. 
But was the practice with them both, on almost every day. 
Such conduct to well negroes, or to dogs, would be disgraceful. 
And, when to poor white soldiers, is most odious, and hatefuL 
Yet, when to this is added innuendoes and insults. 
What vender that the soldier sickens at the sad results I 
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Sharing danger, toil, and hunger, thirst, and every pain, 

And receiving disrespect from such lazy, worthless men, 

Who live at ease,^ receive high pay, and rich and simiptuous fare. 

And lord it over others, who than they much better are, 

*Tis such unprincipled impostors in Government employ. 

That disaffect the soldier, and tend greatly to destroy 

His patriotism, bravery, his fidehty and zeal. 

And make him in his country's cause indifference to feel. 

" Dead beats " and skulks there always are, who wish to shirk their 

duty. 
And who are mainly influenced by " bounty " and by " booty." 
Such ones quite frequently impose on ignorant army quacts, 
"Who suffer them to lie within their tents, upon their backs ; 
And, as the nature of, the case they cannot truly tell, 
They leave them so, till, tired of doing nothing, they get well. 
And, viceversa^ when they find they have been managed thus, 
With men who may be truly ill they make a mighty fuss, 
And with forbidding glances they will ridicule and mock. 
Denouncing them as " idlers," and as " Government dead stock." * 
Sometimes they give them pills and powders for a day or two. 
And if they find them growing worse, and that this will not do, 
They take them to the hospital, where beds, and change of food, 
More frequently than medicine, effects substantial good. 
Sometimes, when these empirics come to have a real case, 
Requiring proper skill and care, in proper time and place. 
Tenaciously they will retain,, although they cannot save. 
Until the victim droops and dies, and drops into the grave. 
Whereas, if they would send him to the general hospital. 
Where skill, and science, and good treatment usually prevail. 
The patients would to health and strength most likely be restored, 
And human suffering and death would not then be deplored. 
But this they do not wish to do, while they can draw their rations. 
And shun the shame they might incur by due investigations^ 

Before the regiment was long encamped upon this ground,^ 
A house near by, well suited for a hospital, was found. 
It then was ordered to be chartered, cleaned, and renovated. 
And all things for its special use arranged and regulated. 

* According to their version, dead stedc on the Gorenmient. 
f tf aahington. 
7 
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The first two rooms were then devoted to the patients' use ; 

The rest the Doctor's lady had, exclusive and recluse. 

And though it was pretended to be done for patients'^ good, 

Yet by them all it was quite well and clearly understood i 

The Doctor and his lady here would greater comforts find, 

With such enjoyments as would suit their taste and please their mind. 

"While here, some lady members of the " Soldiers' Aid Society " 

Brought clothing, beds, and wines, and fruit in bounteous variety, 

To be appropriated to the use and sole behoof 

Of all the invalids beneath that hospitable roof. 

But, when they came, they all were straightway ordered off up staizSy 

Where they became a part of what belonged to the McNairs. 

A few of those who had acquired sufficient strength to move, 

Were standing by, to see the goods thus spirited above. 

These surreptitiously obtained a shirt, or pair of socks, 

Before they were delivered to the care of keys and locks. 

But this, with seeing them pass by, was doomed to be their share, 

For nothing more did they obtain to eat, or drink, or wear. 

Yet what became of all the rest — the clothing, fruit, and wines— ^ 

No " chronicle " or " abstract " is afforded for these lines. 

It had become the practice to have packages and boxes. 
Sent to the soldiers by express, examined by those foxes — 
The officers — who from pretence of discipline in camp. 
Would take therefrom whatever bore a liquor brand or stamp. 
Indifferent and inferior stuff was emptied on the groimd. 
While what was good and wholesome to the hospital was bound. 
The good old Doctor for the chances always was on hand, 
And, when but little was discovered that was contraband. 
Swelling as if with mingled disappointment and distrust. 
He'd say, " Pooh 1 pooh I Is that all ? " and go off in deep disgust. 
The Colonel, it was said, with nearly each commissioned officer. 
Enjoyed the spoils, and revelled and indulged in them like Lucifer. 
But if a soldier in the camp felt ill, and wished " a smile " 
To brace him up, and help his toils and dangers to beguile, 
The Doctor then, perhaps, would say, " No grogshop he did keep, 
And that he had no more than what would make a baby sleep." 
The suppliant he then, perchance, would furnish with a dram, 
Which, if it had been placed within the scales, should be spelled 
drachm. 
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The Quartermaster, it was said, was a complete equestrian, 
And legs and feet he had enough to make a good pedestrian. 
His qualities in this respect had never yet been shown. 
As by the " rebs " he never was distinctly seen and known. 
Though, if in battle he were found to them in close proximity, 
In sole^ if not in heart, he might have shone in great sublimity. 
But when he moved, he always rode upon a stately steed — 
The handsomest and finest in the Engineer Brigade. 
But though he may have thought, perhaps, that no one with him vied 
In horsemanship, especially in sitting on astride. 
Yet the Assistant Surgeon proved, to his own final cost. 
That, in the way of riding which the ladies fancy most, 
He could quite equal, if he could not possibly excel. 
In mounting, and in riding, and in doing it right welL 
But all this tended to excite the Quartermaster's ire, 
And force the gay young surgeon from the service to retire. 
In surgery and medicine 'twas said he was au fait, 
And in couching and accouching quite accomplished, by the way. 
But, in his stead, a substitute soon afterward was sent. 
To act as an assistant surgeon in the regiment — 
Some fellow from a far-off central portion of the State, 
As well as all our information warrants to relate, 
Near Syracuse, where salt and salt works everywhere abound. 
And yet he was as fresh and green as lobster from the Sound. 

His cognomen was R ; and, though a dancing master. 

He made for " Doctor Pills " a quite a healthy sticking plaster ; 
And clearly proved that dancing is a healthful exercise, 
When it makes men in medicine and surgery so wise. 

But now 'tis deemed sufficient has been said, to show what kind 
And character of persons in the army one may find, 
Who act as army surgeons and physicians in this war, 
Exciting wonder and conjecture what they were created for. 
When, with intellect and manners and acquirements superficial, 
They occupy positions lucrative and influential. 
But why such dearth of principle and talent is thus found. 
Where skill and education and science should abound, 
Is passing strange and marvellous, when thousands can attest^ 
The wages paid by Government is ample for the best ; 
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Ard when there is enough of good material in the land, 

If it could be prevailed upon to give a helping hand. 

But those who have a practice and a reputation, choose 

To stay at home, rather than risk their precious lives to lose ; 

While those who have no reputation, skill, or wealth acquired, 

Find chances for improvement, and the profit most desired ; 

And though thej are quite ignorant of what they may assume, 

Yet politics and nepotism find them ample room, 

And give them high position, where they soon acquire the fame 

Of surgeons in the army, though 'tis merely in the name. 

For, oftentimes, the shghtest wounds they know not how to heal. 

And care not, while themselves no pain nor sufferings can feeL 

And so they cut a leg^ or arm, as any butcher would, 

When proper healing remedies would work the greatest good. ' 

But then, 'tis hoped that some reform may yet be brought about, 

So that these mercenary rascals will be weeded out. 

And then the army will become more thorough and effective^ 

And volunteering will not be so much in the objective. 

While here, the camp and regiment were taken in perspective, 
Though not to furnish aid to any marshal or detective ; 
For, if the men would drink their grog, and kick up rows and fights. 
But few would either he or steal, or ramble out " o* nights." 
And therefore Colonel Wilson's men with Murphy's could not vie, 
He having once confessed that they would steal, but would not lie. 
Yet, if the Fifteenth -in good morals did not quite outshine 
All other regiments that might be brought into a line. 
In physical appearance, and in uniform complete, 
And martial bearing, and in spirit, they " could not be beat." 
Therefore the Colonel felt within his breast a noble pride, 
That, though they might not always march and battle by his side. 
Their counterpart he would create, and sacredly retain. 
As a memento of the days when they were all " his men." * 
Accordingly, when all the proper plans had been matured. 
Some artists from the gallery of Brady were procured ; 
The pontoon wagons were arranged, and officers and men 
Were all drawn up, upon a hill that overlooked a glen. 

• It was a fmcied habit of the Colonel, when speaking of the men of the regi- 
ment, to say "Mj men." 
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The artists then, upon a hill across the narrow run, 
With magical adroitness made two regiments from one. 
The picture was, of course, correct, and beautiful as well, 
An'fl proved that Brady and his artists were no bagatelle. 

But now a special notice we must take of Captain D ; 

A captain, too, who ought to haye been carrying the hod — 
The dirty, cloddy^ impudent, and vagabondish loafer, 
Who, mayhap, if he could, would sell his country for a " gofir." * 
He undertook, like any thie^ to rob the Grovemment, 
Which gave him his position, clothes, and daily aliment, . 
By keeping on the pay rolls names of men who were long absent, 
And then receiving pay on their account, as if all present. 
A few of them had been discharged, ^and some had run away, 
And not a cent was due to them in form of soldiers' pay. 
But when these acts, so infjEimous, nefarious, and infernal, 
Becoming common talk, came to the knowledge of the Colonel, 
He an investigation then directed to be made. 
And charges of malfeasance to the guilty one were laid ; 
Who, in disgrace and ignommy, was forthwith dismissed, 
Although he should have been drummed out, and scoffed, and jeered, 
and hissed. 

There were quite many minor matters, funny apd amusing, 
Like running guard, and getting tight, and knocking down, and bruising, 
Some of the men through coldest nights, in custody of guard. 
And next day getting punisliment, by way of a reward. 
Which would be tedious, and not worth a notice in detail, 
As but little could be stated that of interest would avail. 
The natural, or moral thing, that* any one might see, 
Is just the odds 'tween "tweedle dum" and what's called "tweedle dee." 
For, while the officers were undisturbed in their nocturnal revels. 
And could pass in and out of camp, and carry on like devils. 
Severe restraint and punishment were meted to the men. 
For every httle peccadillo, and each trifling sin. 
In the Capitol, the Colonel was quite busy with the lobby, 
In furthering the interests of his dearly cherished hobby — 
Namely, to pass a law by which his regiment should act 
As pioneers, and pontoniers, and everything^ in fact, 

* In the navy, a skin of rum is knowa and designated by the word *' Q' 
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Pertainmg to the character of anny engineers, 

And get the pay, according, for the balance of two years. 

With earnest and untiring zeal from day to day he wrought, 

And afterward the sequel showed it was not all for nought ; 

For, at the extra session held in 1862, 

The BiLC, so ably engineered, was finally put through, 

Making the Fifteenth and the Fiftieth New York Volunteers 

An independent and distinct brigade of engineers. 

It was intended and desired, that, on "ViTashington's birthday. 
This engineer brigade should make a special, grand display, 
By marching through the city with the entire pontoon train ; 
Yet this, though patriotic, was ephemeral and vain : 
For Providence, it seemed, in Hi^»all-wise and just decrees. 
Had ordered that the "White House, with its soirees and levees^ 
In which had hitherto abounded pride, and joy, and gladness, 
Should then become a house of grief, of mourning, and of sadness. 
A young and tender scion, fondly known as " little Willie," 
By death had been laid low, beneath the cold clods of the Tallej ; 
Therefore the President, his father, most respectfully did pray. 
That celebrations be postponed on that great natal day. 
And, though the country's great and good and wise and brave defender 
Was gratefully remembered then, yet sympathy most tender 
Prevailed in favor of the man borne down with grief and woe. 
And public toils and cares, which none but he could feel and know. 



About this time, the Fifteenth Regiment was complimented. 
By Governor Morgan, with new clothes which he to them presented • 
Although it afterward was nmiored they would have to pay 
For everything they then received, upon some future day. 
As might have been expected, this created much surprise, 
That he would undertake with them to trifle in this wise ; 
For they already had as much as they could wear and carry, 
Though, as to dimes for compliments, they were possessed of " nary. 

* It is but just toward his Excellency to state, that this clothing was not chaxeed 
against the men. And the whole thing was supposed to have been only a sort of 
feeler, on the part of some of the officers, to see if something could be made out of 
the men in a quiet way. If so, it was " no go.** 
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CHAPTER XTL 

OFF FOB DIXIB. 

On March 18th, of '62, an order came to hand, 

To have the Engineer Brigade march off to Dixie's land. 

Accordingly, the tents were struck, and everything was packed, 

And by the camp fires all night long the men were bivouacked. 

Next morning, all were started off by way of the Long Bridge, 

The initiatory movement in the wondrous Richmond siege. 

At eventide they all arrived in safety at Fort "Ward, 

And halted at a spot then designated Camp Barnard, 

In honor of the chief commander of the engineers* — 

A general and a veteran in the service many years. 

The Government had then in use a light, new style of tent. 

Which soldiers on their backs could carry wheresoever they went. 

On this account the engineers their large tents left behind, 

Depending on what shelter in the future they might find. 

So this night, too, they laid, or sat, with blankets wrapped around — 

A stormy, dark, and dreary night — ^upon the cold,Nwet ground. 

With one day's weary march, and two nights' watching and fatigue, 

They all with one accord -resolved, as if in desperate league. 

Next day, by or without consent, to scatter far and ne&r. 

In an adjacent woodlawn, where bush houses they might rear ; 

And in this way, with ar becoming and instinctive love 

Of self-protection, their condition measurably improve. 

And soon a little city of leaf houses, neat and new, * 

Was where a wilderness had been presented to the view. 

This, being just outside the lines, and- quite beyond camp range, 

Was to them all a pleasing and romantic kind of change ; 

Except to corporals, who, at night, when hunting guard relief, 

Felt hke a constable in church, when looking for a thief. 

The houses, standing in promiscuous confusion all around. 

In varied style, and size, and shape, upon the stumpy ground, 

No hght to guide, nor street, nor path to lead them in their search. 

And every moment in the dark, expecting a " lee lurch " — 

It may, perhaps, be better far imagined than explained, 

How pleasing was their task to them — and more so, when it rained. 
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The author, and two special friends, named Broderick and Meade^ 
While stopping here, made out much better than most otliers did ; 
For happening, while on an evening stroll, to stop, by chance, 
At a fine farmhouse owned and occupied by Mr. Baunce, 
A generous, noble-hearted, patriotic man and true. 
And loyal to the Union, and the Constitution, too, 
After they all enjoyed with him " an hour's talk, withal," 
He bade them not to hesitate again on him to call ; 
As ever, while within his house sufficient room remained, 
A soldier should be welcomed, and warmly entertained ; 
A soldier, in the strict and proper meaning of the term, 
"With a soul despisiQg meanness, and a heart both true and firm ; 
A soldier that was civil, and respected human rights — 
Not such as would go prowling 'round, and plundering by nigbts : 
Those mercenary miscreants, both officers and men. 
Who care for neither God nor country, President nor king ; 
Who hire themselves to Government to fight for monthly pay; 
And, when the chance for booty feils, resign, or run away. 
His friendly conversation, and kind manner of addressing, 
Bespoke the gentleman indeed, polite and prepossessing. 
And so his three invited guests, on each successive night. 
Came to his house, and there remained till early morning light. 
The host with all his guests discussed the topics of the age, 
And what of good and bad the war was likely to presage. 
Thus, in these social circles, by a cheerful, glowing fire, 
Each happy evening was enjoyed, until they'd all retire. 
And as it was at Camp St. John, so was it also here — 
The Fifteenth men did his and other neighbors' rights revere ; 
While many other regiments gave cause of sore complaint, 
By pillaging, and wantonly destroyhig without stint : 
So much so, that the farmers had to cease their operations 
Of growing crops, and grazing on their several plantations ; 
And Mr. B., to save his hay and grains from total loss. 
Was forced to sell to officers for prices less than cost : 
At which he had to take a quartermaster's bill of sale. 
And not one cent of cash did anything for him avail. 
Then, when his fences all began to quickly disappear. 
He tore his courtyard pickets down, and piled them ir the rear • 
And so, as Paddy said of Castlereagh, in time of strife, 
" He was compelled to cut his throat, so as to save his life." 
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Yet no one will suppose that Uncle Sam would realize 
A smgle cent from business transacted in this wise ; 
Or that the bills for forage and for fuel, every day, 
Were any less in number or amount, when he would pay. 
For what the people thus did lose by pillage and exactions, 
The officers would pocket, without discounts or subtractions. 
But then, *tis hoped these matters all will properly appear 
Against the perpetrators, on a record fair and clear, 
And that they may 43ecome convinced that mihtary might, 
"When tempered with injustice, is but cowardice outright ; 
And that to practise damage on the weak, without a cause. 
Will merit and receive the retribution of the laws. 

While here, the time for' dress parades was changed from eve to 
morn. 
And 8 A. M. was usually the hour, by drum or horn ; 
But this was only so arranged a few days prior to 
The great event of General McDowell's grand review, 
Which on the 25th of March was formally begun. 
And lasted from an early hour till setting of the. sun. 
But, as a whole division was to pass in full review, 
It could not be accomplished in a single day or two. 
Artillery and infantry, and cavalry, together. 
Threescore and fifteen thousand men, all told, one with another ; 
For such a number all to pass in line, as was required. 
As might with reason be supposed, full three days* time transpired. 
In all these days the weather was delightfully serene. 
Salubrious, and beautiful as it could well have been. 
The President, and others of political renown. 
And fashionable ladies from the country and the town. 
On horseback and in vehicles, were each day gathered there. 
As if it were a gala day, and an extensive fiiir. 
It also should be mentioned, that, besides the President, 
And Congressmen, and other members of the Grovemment, 
Foreign Ministers, and noblemen of almost every hue. 
To witness the grand pageant, had joined in the retinue. 
The details of the various evolutions in procession, 
Would be, as lawyers say, a tedious supererogation. 
By martial men and military amateurs, it would, 
Undoubtedly, in these respects, be quite well understood. 
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McOlellan and McDowell, Franklin and Kearney, too, 

"Were chiefe among the officers conducting the review ; 

And scarce a single regiment or battery inspected, 

That did not gain approval, and not one was quite rejected. 

Though from the Fifteenth Regiment a large discount was made, 

According to what General McDowell himself said : 

Namely, that while the men were all he wished, or could expect^ 

To most of all the officers he could not but object ; « 

And added, that he deemed them quite unfit to have command 

Of that, or any regiment existing in the land. 

And then, as if to prove the truth of what he thus did say, 

Just as the regiment was ready to be marched away, 

A great man in appearance, as he was in self-conceit, 

"Was acting Major at the tiine, though he could not compete. 

In military science, with a "Washington of old. 

Nor with the gallant " Perry," both intelligent and bold : 

Although, in vulgar impudence and bullying assurance, 

He might transcend, beyond the reach of patience or endurance. 

In ordering the men to bring their pieces to " a shoulder," 

And, finding that they all stood still, grew fiercer and much bolder. 

Reiterating loudly, " Shoulder, arms I " without a stir, 

He then found out that they at " shoulder arms " already were* 

To one of education, and of sentiment refined, 

"With less of heavy physique^ and with more ethereal mind, 

At such a time and place to have committed such a blunder, 

"Would certainly have been as bad as to be struck with thunder. 

And, as it was, full many felt quite sorely mortified. 

That such a damp should come upon their military pride. 

"While he, with that obtuseness which such persons always have, * 

Stood still a moment ; then the next command in order gave. 

But here it is our task to note the second grave occasion 
On which our Major is away, by leave, or by evasion. 
At Munson's Hill, when sixty thousand rebels were in force. 
And here, where absence was as bad, perhaps, if not much worse. 
In tJiat case, as in this, a captain acted in his steaid ; 
And, in both cases, all the men felt as they had no head : 
For then the hurry into pamp, which he preferred to show, 
Like what a brave man would evince in charging on a foe ; 
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And, afterward, liis fickleness in countermarcliing back, 

Then starting off again, as if he had just found the track, 

Compelled the men of all the hungry regiment to feel 

Great disappointment, by abandoning an almost ready mieal. 

"While the unnecessary marching, with their past fatigue, 

Made many think that with the " rebs " the devil was in league. 

Yet, while these evils were too much for flesh and blood to bear, 

"With what the men all suffered now they could not quite compare j 

For hunger, thirst, fatigue, and toil may only last in name, 

While, sometimes, conscious weakness realizes lasting shame. 

Perhaps the Major thought that, while in camp himself could shine. 

When none but his own regiment was drawn up into line, 

Yet this he might not have supposed such safe and trusty ground, 

Where critics of the military school were gathered 'round. 

For something once was said or done to him by General Newton, 

At old Camp Franklin, which, perhaps, he had not quite forgotten. 

And so, perchance, it was quite natural, if not proper, too, 

Not to incur the risk of censure on a Grand Keview. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MABCH TOWABD BICHMOim BESUMED. 

The regiment is now supplied with shelter tents, for all ; 

To carry on their knapsacks, they are made so light and small. 

On April 4th the order came, at breaking of the day, 

" Pack up, for at the hour of nine all hands must march away ! " 

They march down to the railway, where they wait till afternoon, 

With view of riding in the cars— to all a grateful boon. 

The cars " slow coaches " are, but, ere the setting of the sun, 

They all arrive upon the battle ground of old Bull Run. 

Near this, the Fifteenth pitch their tents, for a few days' sojourn. 

Till present plans become matured, and all things have their turn. 

And here they have another proof of some one's inconsistence, 

As they had all been hurried off without their due subsistence. 

A few hard biscuits which they had were sparingly dealt out. 

Though meat wag minus, yet the boys got plenty on a scout. 

Both pigs and bullocks, in the woods, were shot and dressed for use, 

And this the of&cers, as well as men, considered no abuse. 
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After three dajs they all resume their march toward the Soirth, 
"With haversack not over full, yet silence in the mouth. 
Proceeding some four miles, or so, a telegraph dispatch 
Comes up with them, when they receive the order, " Ccmntermaich.'' 
Betuming to Manassas, here they halt in a snow storm, 
And soon the Colonel gets a train to carry them along. 
Next day, at Alexandria, all having safe arrived. 
For shelter, in a warehouse the regiment was hived. 
The day was wet and sloppy, and tedious in extreme. 
But then, the boys all managed to make this a trifle seem ; 
"With plays, and sports, and laughs, and jokes, our " red mick Jack- 
son " sang 
The song of " The Hungry Army," while with cheers the 'weUdn rang. 
Though here they did not do so well' upon their short supplies^ 
As 'twould not do to shoot whatever came before theii eyes. 
Coffee prepared was then obtained, with raw salt pork^ and bread ; 
And all were satisfied, if not content, when they were fed. 
But this was not their resting place ; for, near the evening hour, 
On steamboats they embarked, amid a thorough drenching shower. 
The boats were dirty, little, pent-up, crowded " water bruisers," 
And only fit to carry cattle, and for inland cruisers. 
But though they were not of the kind the service might reqtiire, 
They were like most of those obtained by purchase, or by hire, 
For Government, by Morgan, its chief agent and contractor, 
Who also was suspected as a felon and malefactor. 
In charging, for a few months* service rendered in this way, 
Some eighty thousand dollars more than was his proper pay. 
No doubt he thought them good enough to carry soldiers South, 
To ^ght the battles of his country " at the cannon's mouth," 
Provided that they should arrive safe at their destination ; 
If not, they would but prove a part of wild War's devastation. 
And thus it is, the Government, though liberal and just. 
Is made to seem the opposite, by bad men's greed and lust. 
And though good laws for soldiers and for sailors it has made. 
Regarding what they eat and wear, and how they shall be paid. 
Yet greedy go-betweens and " suckers " constantly contrive 
Of both of them their well-earned rights to rob and to deprive. 
And yet there was one great advantage in these boats, indeed. 
Arising from their openness, and tardy rate of speed. 



I 
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It gave to all a chance to view the scenes on either hand, 

"Within the scope of vision, on the water and the land. 

A fine large war ship was the first chief object that was passed, 

At rest, and far removed from hostile strife and stormy blast. 

But then, her mission is not one of* dull, inglorious ease. 

And soon she may be destined for the battle and the breeze. 

A few miles farther down, was seen, upon the larboard hand. 

Fort "Washington, located on a rising point of land : 

A strong defence, quite beautiful, and uniform throughout ; 

"With grassy mounds, and gravelled walks meandering about. 

And then, a little farther down, upon the other i^ide, 

"Was seen the spot which freemen view with patriotic pride ; 

And where repose, in silent peace, the illustrious remains 

Of him who fought in Freedom's cause, on many bloody plains; 

"Who was alike effective with the sword and with the pen. 

And who was both revered and loved by all his fellow men ; 

"Who with uncompromising truthfulness his country well did serve. 

And from the path of rectitude and honor ne'er did swerve ; 

And to whose honorable mind, perhaps, were ne'er suggested 

The petty swindles of our day, by selfish plans digested : 

Or,- if they were, 'twould but have been that he might contemplate 

Such things with most ineffable contempt, and scorn, and hate. 

How would his manly cheek have been with horror blanched, could he 

Have had a realizing sense of such iniquity ; 

And have believed that many of his people would, at length. 

As they increased in numbers, and in greatness, power, and strength, 

"Would, also, in political ambition and deceit. 

Increase, till with the devil in their deeds they could compete j 

And that, before a century of years should roll around. 

Vile traitors and foul treason would on every hand be found — 

Traitors, whose chief desire would be to live by spoil and plunder. 

And make poor blacks and whites their slaves, or rend the land asunder I 

We say, could these have been foreseen by "Washington the brave, 

"Who perilled life his country and his countrymen to save, 

His patriot heart would then have been oppressed with grief and woe, 

Ajid sooner have been laid within the silent tomb below. 

But future evils Providence has kindly closed fi-om view. 

While hope remains for what is good, beneficent, and true. 

Therefore, until the last did all his aspirations tend, 

That Heaven's special blessings on his country would descend : 



no 
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That ever might his countrymen in bonds of union be, 

And always independent, and intelligent, and free. 

So, after all his noble ends and objects were attained. 

And his whole duty was performed, as Providence ordained. 

The measure of his own and of his country's glory filled. 

After a life of usefulness, as his Creator willed, 

He bade adieu to earthly scenes and dearest earthly ties^ 

And left, to find eternal rest and peace, beyond the skies. 

And though his tangible remains have mouldered into dost. 

His spirit is where there is " no decay, nor moth, nor rust ; " 

And while the earth and sea shall last, his name will live and shme^ 

Greorge "Washington the great, the good, the wise — almost divine. 

" The pilgrim of honor now Tiats his gnre. 
Where the bright clouds rest in gioty : 
His memory lives in the hearts of the brmye, 
And his fame in his coontry's stoiy." 



But, after passing here, not much was seen on either hand. 
That of their admiration or attention had command. 
"What most was seen, while on the way, was various kinds of craft- 
Some " canvas backs," * some steamers, others, boats in form of raft. 
The boats thus formed into a raft were for the ''pontonien ;'* 
The other vessels had on board soldiers and cavaliers, f 
The weather was quite calm and mild ; but, out upon the bay, J 
A ground swell made the old tubs labor in an awfiil way. 
Yet, by good luck and management, they all outrode the coZm, 
And, in this instance, quite a " big thing " proved for Uncle Sam. 
Arriving safe at Shipping Point, they landed all their freight, 
And on the shore the soldiers camped, a day or two to wait. 
Next day, from here, the Fifteenth march five or six miles away 
And pitch their tents quite near to where the Yorktown pickets lay. 
This place is called Camp "Winfield Scott, in honor of the sage 
And veteran soldier, now withdrawn from service by old age. 
While here, the boys were all detailed on boats, and in the woods, 
To make material for forts, and bridges for the roads. 
Axes and knives were used by those who went into the woods. 
To make " fascines " and " gabions," and other fency goods • 



Sailing vessels. 



i Chesapeake. 



t Infimtry and cavalry. 
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While those on barges, and in boats, used anchors, ropes, and oars — 

The first to hold, the next to haul, the last were used by rowers. 

Another party was detailed to build, across a creek,* 

A solid bridge, not long nor wide, but marvellously thick ; 

So that the field artillery and cavalry mi'ght cross. 

As soon as all were ready with the " rebs " to have a muss. 

This bridge and heavy framework, resting on a quicksand base, 

"With corduroy and earth upon it, changed its shape and place. 

But while its crushing weight would cause some parts to settle down, 

It still remained quite safe, although it had an ugly crown. 

But here, besides the tools employed, which builders always use, 

Were shovels, picks, and all such things as soldiers seldom choose. ' 

And on the first day, wheh they all were laying them aside. 

To take their dinner, one, a wag, with more disgust than pride, 

Exclaimed : "To serve our country, is a noble, glorious cause ; 

Fighting to save the Constitution, and support the laws. 

But when it comes to dig and delve, and shovel sand and gravel, 

I'd curse the trade, and d — ^n the tools, and pitch them to the d — ^1." 

But this poor fellow had to learn that he should not " despise 

The day of small things " as appearing to his martial eyes ; 

That, oftentimes, the humblest means would greatest ends attain, 

And, therefore, though he labored hard, it might not be in vain. 

And if he followed General Mac in his campaign throughout, 

He likely was convinced he knew well what he was about — 

That these plain, simple, cheap, and harmless implements might prove 

Grand Archimedean levers, worlds of trouble to remove ; 

And that mere picks and shovels, which he worthless had defined, 

When properly directed by a scientific inind, 

Would do far more to conquer and subdue all hostile force?, 

Than only gims and pistols, swords, artillery, and horses. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FROM YOBKTOWN. 

As time and space will not admit of minute explanations 
Of battles, and of marches, and of other operations 
Connected with the army, and its general management, 
Our story mostly will pertain to our own regiment 

• Wormley Creek. 
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Prince de Joinville, who was on the chief commander's* 8ta£^ 

And others, who, to mention here, too numerous are hj hali, 

In truthful, graphic, beautiful descriptions have set forth 

All that transpired between the armies of the South and North. 

Therefore we will proceed to state, that, after there had been 

Much fightmg, with Herculean labors, done by Union men. 

Such as constructing roads, and bridges, with batteries fourteen. 

On which were mounted rifled guns as large as e'er were seen,* 

With rifle pits, and parallels, for Ave miles in extent^ 

All which the enemy adjudged of evil most portent. 

Yorktown, of which these preparations were by way of siege. 

Was thought no longer fit the '' rebs' " attention to engage. 

And therefore, in the two nights of the 3d and 4th of May, 

They left it, and for Richmond hurried in retreat away. 

And thus this formidable place, which bade to all defiance 

To them was now of little value, and of no reliance. 

The army of the Union followed on in hot pursuit, 

And, finding them at various places, fought, and drove tliem oat. 

The Fifteenth^ being engineers and pontoniers, had charge 

Of every pontoon boat for bridging, and of every barge ; 

And therefore went some thirty miles, by river, to West Pointy 

Whore General Franklin with the foe a battle did appoint. 

And here the service which it rendered saved the Union forces 

From being conquered and o'erwhelmed by hostile men and liorses. 

They then took up their line of march in concert with the rest, 

The weather rainy, and the roads knee-deep with mud, at best. 

The toils, fatigues, and accidents f of this long, weary way 

For Richmond, which they sufiered every night and every day. 

Would cause the heart to sicken to recite them in detail, 

And would not serve a useful purpose, nor in aught avaiL 

It only need be stated, that, from the first until the last. 

Was rain and mud, with toil and strife, and now and then a fiust. 

Though soaked with rain, and daubed with mud, from early mom till 

night. 
And sweltered with the heat, and burdens anything but light, 

* On Battery No. 1, three miles down the river from Yorktown, there were SOO- 
pounders, which sent their contents into the rebel stronghold with sarpri^og acooxacr 
and effect. ^ 

f A sergeant of Company — was killed in an effort to extricate avteam fitmi the ' 

mud, ' 
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Yet mostly when they bivouacked 'twould be near by a wood, . 

Where fires were built to dry their clothes, and cook their daily food. 

But, after seven days, feehng half dead and half alive, 

On the bank of Chickahominy, at Coal Harbor, they arrive. 

And here the General also made his own and staff's headquarters, 

Till he could be prepared to cross the Chickahominy's waters.* 

* It may not be proper here to omit stating, that, for a full and incontroverti- 
ble explanation of the causes Ti^hich led to this long and woful march, and subse- 
quent suffering in the valley of the Chickahominy River ; the battles during the 
march, with the Seven Days\ and all other battles down to the Jinale of the great 
peninsular campaign, reference may be had to the Prince de Joinville's admirable 
treatise on that campaign. It may all, however, be summed up in three words — 
McCIellan was victimized. When appointed to the chief command, he was enough 
of a soldier to know, that nothing could be done, until a well-drilled and dis- 
ciplined army was created from what, until then, was nothing more nor less than 
a disorganized and demoralized mob. That he did this, no one will presume to 
deny. Yet it was not then the work of days or weeks, and never has been ; but 
it was one of many months — so many, indeed, that the task extended the time 
of preparation far into the ensuing winter season. Though everything pertaining 
to the morale and physigice of the army was, at this time, such as to make it 
complete, and fit for active operations ; yet it was necessary that it should remain 
passive, until the weather and the roads in spring, and the opening of navigation 
on the Hudson, where transports and supplies were ice bound, might render it 
feasible to advance. The plans of his intended campaign, which he had hitherto 
succeeded in keeping a profound secret, were finally compelled to be divulged by 
the clamors of envious and unscrupulous politicians, some of whom, or their 
accomplices, immediately communicated them to ,the enemy, thereby enabling or 
j)rompting him to evacuate his position about Manassas and Centreville and retreat 
toward Richmond, simultaneously with the advance of the Union forces — or, 
rather, in anticipation of their advance. But we cannot forbear quoting the fol- 
lowing from the work above alluded to : 

" We have the right, we think, to say that McCIellan never intended to advance 
upon Centreville. His long-determined purpose was to make Washington safe by 
means of a strong garrison, and then to use the great navigable waters and im- 
mense naval resources of the North to transport the army by water to a point 
near Richmond. For weeks, perhaps for months, this plan had been secretly 
maturing. Secrecy, as well as promptness, it will be understood, was indispensa- 
ble here to success. To keep the secret it had been necessary to confide it to but 
few persons ; and hence had arisen one great cause for jealousy of the General. 

*^ Be this as it may, as the day of action drew near, those who suspected the 
GeneraPs project, and were angry at not being informed of it ; those whom his 
own promotion had excited to envy ; his political enemies (who is without them 
In America ?) ; in short, all those beneath or beside him who wished hira ill, broke 
out into a chorus of accusations of slowness, inaction, incapacity. McCIellan, with 
a patriotic courage which I have always admired, disdained these accusations, and 
8 
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This wa$ the 23d of May, when it became apparent 

That their chief duty was to bridge the intervening current. 

made no reply. He satisfied himself with pursuing his preparations in laboiioai 
silence. Bat the moment came in which, notwithstanding the loyal support giTen 
him by the President, that functionary could no longer resist the tempest A 
' council of war of all the divisional generals was held ; a plan of campaign, not 
that of HcClellan, was proposed and discussed. HcClellan was then forced to 
explain his projects, and the next day they were known to the enemy. Informed, 
no doubt, by one of those thousand female spies who keep up his communications 
into the domestic circles of the Federal enemy, Johnston evacuated Manassas at 
once. This was a skilful manoeuvre. Incapable of assuming the offenrive; 
threatened with attack either at Centreville, where defence would be useless if 
successful, or at Richmond, the loss of which would be a grave check, and unaUs 
to cover both positions at once, Johnston threw his whole force below the latter 
of the two. 

"For the Army of the Potomac this was a misfortune. Its movement was 
onmasked before it had been made. Part of its transports were still frozen up in 
the Hudson. Such being the state of aflfairs, was it proper to execute as rapidly as 
possible the movement upon Richmond l^j water, or to march upon Richmond by 
land ? Such was the grave question to be settled by the young general in aniis- 
erable room of an abandoned house, at Fairfax, within twenty-four hours. And 
it was at this moment that the news of his removal as general-in-chlef reached 
him ; the news, that is, that he could no longer count upon the cooperation of the 
other armies of the Union, and that the troops under his own orders were to be 
divided into four grand corps, under four separate chiefs, named in order of rank — 
a change which would throw into subaltern positions some young generals of 
division who had his personal confidence. It is easy to see that here was matter 
enough to cast a cloud upon tb^ firmest mind. But the General^s resolution was 
promptly taken. 

*' To follow the confederates by land to Richmond, at this season of the year, 
was a material impossibility. An incident had just proved this to be so. Creneral 
Stoneman, with a flying column, had been sent in pursuit of the enemy. This col* 
nmn came up with the enemy on the Rappahannock, along the railway to Gordons- 
ville, and had two engagements with him of no great importance. Then came 
the rain. The fords were swollen, the bridges carried away, the watercourses 
could no longer be passed by swimming ; they were torrents. Stoneman's column 
began to suffer for want of provisions, and its situation was perilous. In order to 
communicate with the army, Stoneman had to send two of McGlellanV aides-de- 
camp, who had accompanied him across a river, on a raft of logs tied together 
with ropes. 

" Such was the country before the army. Furthermore, the enemy was burn- 
ing and breaking up all the bridges. The land march was therefore abandoned, 
and we came back to the movement by water. But this operation also was no 
longer what it had been when McCleOan had conceived it. The revelation of his 
plans to the enemy had allowed the latter to take his precautions. The evacua- 
tion of Manassas had preceded instead of following the opening of the Federal cam- 
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So, on the 27th day, the men were sent in squads. 

To undertake the task, whate'er the hazards or' the odds. 

paign. The movement by water could no longer be a surprise. Unfortunately, it 
was now also to lose the advantage of a rapid execution. 

" A few days had been half lost in a useless pursiiit of the enemy, while the 
transports were assembling at Alexandria. At last they were assembled, and the 
order came to embark. But here a new misunderstanding awaited the General. 
He had been promised transports which could convey 50,000 men at a time. He 
found vessels hard^ equal to the conveyance of half that number. Instead of 
moving at once, as McClcUan had intended, a whole army with its equipage, a 
number of trips had to be made. The embarkation began March iVth. The force 
consisted of elevendiidsions of infantry, 8,000 to 10,000 strong ; one division of 
regulars (infantry and cavahry), 6,000 strong ; 850 pieces of artillery. The total 
effective force may have been 120,000 men. At the moment of departure a whole 
division was detached to form, we know not why, an independent command under 
General Fremont in the mountains of Virginia. We shall see the Army of the 
Potomac successively undergo ot^^er not less inexplicable diminutions. But we 
anticipate." 

Farther on, in discussing the chances of the different strategical plans and 
operations that might have been adopted and carried out, during the campaign, 
up to the arrival on the bank of the Chickahominy, and in recapitulating the 
battles and other important events which until then had transpired, this excellent 
writer remarks : 

" Finally, General McClellan had succeeded in pitching his camp, without acci- 
dent, in front of the capital of the seceded States, and of their main army. The 
confederates could fall back no farther, without losing all their prestige in the 
eyes of their partisans, and of the whole world. They were thus driven to accept 
a decisive battle upon this point. In our actual circumstances it was no slight 
merit to have forced an adversary back upon such a necessity. I know that a 
battle ought to have been won at this point, and that it was not won. But the 
whole responsibility of this matter by no means rests upon the General or upon 
his army. 

*' Who were the men, who, by driving him into an untimely campaign, had 
revealed to the enemy operations not yet ripe for execution ? Was McClellan 
responsible for that want of unity in the ends and in the action of the Government, 
which had trammelled the movements of the army, since he had been deprived of 
the chief command and supreme direction of the forces ? Was McClellan respon- 
sible for the systematic diminution of his forces, which, in the face of the agglom- 
eration of the forces of the enemy had successively deprived him, since the cam- 
paign had opened, of the division of Blenker, and of two thirds of McDowell^s 
corps, without sending him one solitary man to fill up the gaps made by sickness 
and by the cannon ? In spite of all these obstacles he had reached the walls of 
Richmond ; but he had no longer the means of striking the great blow, which 
probably would have ended the war. In a hostile country, covered with forests, 
where one sees nothing and knows little, what appears a simple reconnoissance, 
may often prove a serious and general attack. There a large force is needed to 
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The weather was so rainy, that the oldest people there 

Had never known the like, and thought it never would be fair. 

guard against surprises, and a still larger force to secure lines of commanicatioii, 
which cannot be broken without danger/' 

What was like to have been overlooked, however, on a page or two before 
this, after noting the various ways in which the confederates were concentrating 
and increasing their strength in their capital for a desperate resistance, the author 
says : ** The result of all this threatened the Army of the Potomac in its onlj 
superiority, that of numbers. Unhappily, too, while the enemy was concentrating 
and strengthening his forces, ours were melting away. We have ahreadj seen 
how at Alexandria a division was detached and sent to Fremont. Before York- 
town we had lost two other divisions under McDowelL We had smce left garri- 
sons in Yorktown, Gloucester, and Williamsburg. We had lost men under fire and 
by disease, as well as by straggling. Nothing came to fill up the gaps. When an 
American regiment marches to the war, it goes as a whole, and leaves behind it no 
depots of recruits to restore its ranks as they are wasted away. It will be easily 
seen how much reason we had to be anxious about this diminution of the army, 
while we knew that the confederates were steadily swelling their force, and while, 
by plunging more deeply into the heart of the enemy^s country, we were daily 
moving farther from our own base of operations, and losing, at once, the moral and 
material aid of the navy, the cooperation of which had hitherto proved so power- 
ful and so useful. 

" Evidently we needed re6nforcements. Could we obtain them ? Could the 
Federals meet with a powerful concentration of troops — ^that concentration which 
the enemy bad efifected, and to the reality of which the observations of our aero> 
nauts, as well as the statements of deserters, daily bore witness ? This was the first 
question we had to ask ourselves. General Wool from Norfolk, Bumside from North 
Carolina, might send some men, but very few ; while around Washington more than 
eighty thousand were collected. Of these about one half were making head against 
the partisan Jackson in the valley of the Shenandoah. The rest were collected under 
McDowell, at Fredericksburg, sixty miles to the north of Richmond. They had re- 
built the railway bridge over the Rappahannock, and in three or four days they 
might have joined the army of McClcUan. They covered nothing it Fredericksburg, 
and were so notoriously useless to the Federal cause that in 'the confederate jour- 
nals they were spoken of as the * fifth wheel of the coach.' It was known that 
McDowell desired ardently to give the lie to these railleries by bringing at the 
decisive moment his assistance to the cause of the Union. Accordingly McGlellan 
had no sooner arrived before Richmond than he undertook to discover what he 
had to hope for from this quarter. No official advices, either from Washington or 
from Fredericksburg, had informed him of McDowell's presence at that point, only 
sixty miles distant ; but rumor and probability agreed so well in placing him there, 
that the General-in-Chief resolved to make an attempt to establish communication 
with him. On the night of the 26th (May) he sent forward General Porter's 
division, with a few squadrons of cavalry, in a furious storm, to Hanover Court 
House, a village about twenty miles north of Richmond, where the railway to 
Fredericksburg crosses the Pamunkey. The troops of Porter moved rapidly, 
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Perhaps no river was so mean to build a bridge upon ; 
And sorely did it puzzle all the wits of " Uncle John." 
Swollen to an enormous stage, and running with great fury, 
Over a wide, extended plain of quicksand, soft and miry ; 
But then this swamp was thickly studded with the largest trees, 
And all the timber that was used was sorted out from these. 

and about midday of the 27th came upon the hostile division of Branch, at 
Hanover Court House. This they assailed with vigor, dispersed it, and took one 
of its guns. Assailed in their turn by confederate troops, who had suffered them 
to pass by the woods in which they lay hidden, the Federals turned on their new 
enemies, and scattered them also. This brilliant affair cost the Federals four hun- 
dred men, and left General Porter in possession of a cannon, of five hundred pris- 
oners, and of two bridges, one on the Fredericksburg and one on the Virginia 
Central road. The advanced guard of McDowell was then at Bowling Green, 
fifteen miles from that of Porter. It needed only an effort of the will ; the two 
armies were united, and the possession of Richmond certain! Alas! this effort 
was not made. I cannot recall those fatal moments without a real sinking of the 
heart Seated in the bivouac of Porter, amid the joyous excitement which fol- 
lows a successful combat, I saw the Fifth Cavalry bring in whole companies of 
confederate prisoners, with arms and baggage, their of&cers at their head. But 
neither the glad confidence of the Federals nor the discouragement of their ene- 
mies deceived me, and I asked myself how many of these gallant young men who 
surrounded me, relating their exploits of the day before, would pay with their 
lives for the fatal error which was on the point of being committed. Not only did 
not the two armies unite ; but the order came from Washington to bum the 
bridges wKich had been seized. This was the clearest way of saying to the Army 
of the Potomac, and to its chiefs, that in no case could they count on the support 
of the armies of Upper Virginia." 

But we might begin and go on citing paragraphs ad inJlnUum, Yet, if all that 
is worthy and meritorious should be extrHcted in such way from this exceedingly 
valuable budget •f military information, there would be nothing left within its 
covers for perusal. Quite enough has been quoted to show that th6 foes who 
were most to be dreaded, 'and who proved most destructive to that grand, gallant, 
and beautiful army, the Army of the Potomac, were those selfish, desperate, 
intriguing, political adversaries of their sagacious and promising leader, whose 
patriotic, conservative principles they despised; whose growing popularity they 
feared ; and whose final overthrow they were determined to effect. This they 
succeeded in doing to a certain extent, and for a season. At what cost the thou- 
sands On thousands of valuable lives, and the millions on millions of public treasure, 
only can attest. While these may never be recalled, he *' still lives " — ^lives for 
himself, his countrymen, and his country. But had he been quite destroyed, as 
his enemies were so desirous he should be, he then would still have lived, as he 
does now, in the memory and affections of those who followed so long and so 
devotedly his guidance ; and who perilled with him their lives for their country 
and their countrymen. 



I 
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With water to their necks, the men would wade, and chop, and hew ; 
And then the floating logs they'd drag, wading, and swimming-, too. 
All this was done from day to day, through water, mud, and mire, 
In soaking rains, and sultry sun, and 'neath a hostile fire. 
Till June 15th, when all crossed over to the other side 
Of this detested river, swampy, rapid, deep, and wide. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CBOBBING THE CHICKAHOMINT. 

After the regiment had crossed this turbid, horrid stream, 

The comforts and enjoyments they experienced made it seem 

As if they were transported from terrestrial existence. 

To pleasant places, where was rest, T^ith plenty of subsistence 

Repairing roads and forts and bridges was thfen their easy labor, 

While pies and cakes and milk they'd buy from an immediate neighbor. 

These were a pleasing, wholesome change from " salt junk " and ** hard 

tack"— 
" Iron-clad crackers," hard enough to break a fellow's back. 
But that they all did not fall sick, and die, was most surprising ; 
And showed that they were " iron men," which there was no disguising. 
Some thought they were amphibious ; when hostile fires, and waters, 
Did not affect them more than if they had been alligators. 
In proof of their endurance, we will now beg leave to quote 
Sentiments of distinguished men, who all their deeds' did note.* 
But after the great six days' fight, along the plain below. 
They leave this high and healthy ground, and to the southward go. 
The General commanding had designed to change his base. 
And choose a more advantageous and favorable place. 

It may be thought this regiment did not participate 
In the great fight which raged six days before it did abate ; 
Because their pioneering duties had been so severe, 
"While most of all the infantry were idle, at the rear. 

. * " The exertions of the New York Engineer corps are Herculean. Tliit)iigh 
those terrible six days' fighting, they pioneered the way for our glorious aimj— 
overwhelmed, outnumbered, but ever victorious — to the position chosen by our 
commanding general.** — General Heintzelman. 

** They saved our army." — General Kearney. 

" They are, irideed, iron men."— iT. Y, limes. 
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But then it may be stated, as appeared in public print, 
That Captain Julius Caesar H. — ^if we may broadly hint — 
For six long, tedious, weary days, was in his saddle mounted, 
And still 'twas ordered the enemy by him should be confronted.* 
'Twas said that this was published from a letter which he wrote, 
And, never having caught him in a lie, we therefore quote. 

After a short, but hot and sweltering, dusty, tedious tramp, 
They halt upon the southern side of the famed "White Oak Swamp. 
And here another muddy creek the army had to cross ; 
But this was all effected with no damage, nor with loss. 
Here, through tlie night, the Fifteenth had their pickets placed, to guide 
Horses and men, that with each other they should not coUide ; 
And keep the bridges, with their rapid, hurried, heavy use, 
In proper plight, and save them from injurious abuse. 
At daylight, when the army all in safety had passed over. 
It then devolved on the engineers the whole of them to cover ; 
And this was done by taking up and burning all the bridges, 
From where, soon afterward, the rebels sang their funeral dirges. 
In overwhelming phalanxes they soon came rushing on, 
Like living avalanches down,' from the hillside beyond ; , 
But wben they reached the swampy stream, what slaughter then 

ensued I 
And how, in useless efforts, they their desperate rashness rued I 
Artillery, which was all arranged along the southern steep, 
"With fiery fury sent among them " canister" and " grape." 
And soon the swamp and muddy stream were filled with dead and 

^ying, ^ 
"While living oiie^, in their advance, walked over those there lying ; 
And as their lines were broken for several numbers deep, 
With soldierly agility they'd close, and fill the gap. , 
But, finding this was fruitless, and their efforts all in vain. 
They gave up the pursuit, and then " skedaddled " off again. 
Sumner and Franklin had been left to play this active part, 
And well did they acquit themselves, both in the head and heart. 
The engineers, also, having done their duty well, 
jJlS an extract from a New York journal truthfiilly doth tell,f 

* " After being six days in the saddle, I was again ordered to the front" 
f " All honor, then, to the New York Enoineeb Corfs. Nothing could with* 
stand their untiring energy, their industry and perseverance, in overcoming every 
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Took up their march, in the advance, toward the old James River; 
And that lon^ hot, and hurried march theyll not forget — ^no, never I 
Through dust and solar heat they went, sometimes at " double quick^" 
Twelve miles or more, with guns, and heavy knapsacks on the back. 
At Turkey Bend they then arrived, and halted thirty hours, 
For " Little Mac," on Malvern Hill, to exercise his powers. 
And how the rebels here were served, Kcls it not been recorded 
In chronicles of former times, and all distinctly worded? 



CHAPTER XV. 

FOB HABBIBON'B LANDINQ. 

On July 1st, at 10 p. m., the army all proceeds 

To march, after its battle scenes, with glorious, valorous deeds. 

The night was clear and beautiful, with full, resplendent moon ; 

And hght, almost, as Northern winter day would be at noon. 

"With mild and balmy atmosphere, so quiet and serene, 

The march seemed hke a pleasure stroll o'er an extensive plain. 1 

But next day, at an early hour, a storm of rain set in ; 

And such a rain it truly was, as seldom had been seen. 

Quickly the mud, upon this sacred, slippery Southern soil, 

Became so deep, that what before was pleasure, then was toil. 

Horses and men up to their knees, and wagons to the hub, 

With hurry and confusion, and a general " hubbub." 

And when the teams would get stuck fast, the men would drag tbem 

out; 
Thus, by degrees, they went along till ending of the route, 
At Harrison's Landing, where the General selected his headquarters, 
On the left bank of Eiver James, and near its placid waters. 
Here, soon the army were encamped on the surroimding hills, 
Part in the woods and shady groves, and some in open fields. 
On July 4th, the anniversary of the nation's birth. 
The army had a gala day of pride, and joy, and mirth. 
The President and General reviewed it all, in Hue, 
And both pronounced it, in appearance and condition, fine. 
"While here, the occupation of the Fifteenth Eegiment 
"Was throwing up strong earthworks, for five miles in extent. 

obstacle that could retard the moyements of our troops, in their change of po^tioii 
to the James River/'— iT. Y, Herald, 
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And this was named " Fort Franklm," in honor of the one, 

"Who had been in command of them, when nearer Washington. 

But this was an unhealthful place, and sickness soon began 

Their numbers to diminish, man dying after man. 

Boiled meat, and soup, and " hard tack," * in summer^s sultry heat^ 

Did not agree with them ; but they had nothing else to eat ; 

Although 'twas ordered that the commissaries should supply 

A variety of vegetable food, both green and dry. 

Yet little more was sent to camp than what would meet the wants 

Of officers, and so it all was met with jeers and taunts. 

The quantity that should have been supplied unto the men, 

Though furnished by the Government, was commissaries* gain ; 

And therefore, through this gross and most unpardonable sin. 

Full many were compelled to live on doctor's medicine. 

And, with their treatment in this way, the chance was one in ten, 

That ever they would able be to chew hard bread again. 

In fact, it was a byword, when for hospital they'd leave 

Their tents, that they were going for their " passes " to the grave. 

Although the prayer would be, that those by whom they might be passed, 

"Would be the first to go, and let the victims be the last. 

In the medical department, though, there had been here effected 
A change from bad to better, which by all was less expected. 

Our dancing master, K , was regularly made 

A surgeon, or assistant surgeon, of a whole brigade. 
Though, in his stead, one Doctor Gibbs was opportunely sent. 
To be assistant surgeon of the Fifteenth Regiment. 
This was a good, benevolent, and skilful, humane man ; 
And one of those, who, in this world, do all the good they can. 
The tents and avenues in camp he properly inspected ; 
So that they might not with contagious .ills become infected. 
This was important ; as he found the surgeon in command, 
Of medicine, as well as skill, had none too much on hand. 
Some castor oil, quinine, and rhubarb, and a " silver pill," 
Were mostly what were then in use to either cure or kill. 
Though soon he managed to obtain a more complete supply. 
And then the men, when falling sick, were not so apt to die. 

A scene transpired, while camping here, which epicures might call 
" A slip between the cup and lip," or honey mixed with gall. 

* Dry crackers. 
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Frank Bgan was the butcher boy who killed for Uncle Saic ; 

And none could better dress a bullock, pig, or sheep, or lamb. 

The (General* was exceeding fond of what's called " ox-tail soup," 

And, for a time, this was for him exclusively served up.' 

But soon, while here, the Doctor f and the Quartermaster J thought 

They too would like to be supplied with something of the sort. 

But Frank, not caring for so much of that peculiar skinning', 

Concluded they should have it in a way not quite so winning. 

And so he sent them what, although it might be called " ox tail," 

"Was hard and tough as hickory, or bone from any whale. 

The Doctor's lady cut it up, all ready for the fire. 

Expecting soon to make therefrom what epicures desire. 

Just then the Doctor stepping in, and seeing it dissected, 

To its anatomy, as surgeon, he decidedly objected. 

" What's that," said he, " that you have there ? " " Ox tail, my lord," 

said she. 
" Pooh I pooh I good wiMnan ; is that what you think it is ? " said he. 
" Full well I know what 'tis that devil Frank has just nOw done, 
By sending you a'piece for soup that hasn't nary bone. 
For don't you see, that, though His long, and round, and very hard, 
There's not an inch of bone, and yet in length it is a yard ! 
Cast it away, and have no more of ox-tail soup, my love I 
For soup without a bone is what my taste would not approve," 
From that time, all the meat that for the gentry was supplied. 
Was in such form as might be roasted, stewed, or boiled, or fried. 
Though, to be frank, the General still his ox-tail soup enjoyed, 
And Frank no more by other ones was bothered or annoyed. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THET LEAVE FOB F0BTBE8S MOKBOB. 

On August 14tb, knapsacks being sent away by water. 

The regiment strikes tents, and leaves', all in light marching order :* ' 

Its destination only known to the Colonel in command. 

Although the sequel showed that it was Fort Monroe, by land. 

The journey was about five days in being consummated ; 

And, feeling they were homeward bound, the boys were quite elated. 

* Woodbury. f McNwr. J Strang. 
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The roads were hard and smooth and dry, and weather clear and copl : 

And all felt happy, as if children coming home from school. 

Some had so strong a penchant for wandering from the ranks, 

To visit houses, gather fruit, and cut all sorts' of pranks, 

That, when the regiment embarked, and sailed from Fort Monroe, 

Some of these chaps were left behind, and could no farther go. 

One* strayed along to General Bumside, by whom he was passed on ; 

And, after a few days, they all came in to Washington. 

At Hampton theyf were bivouacked, to wait a day or two. 

Till a vessel was provided for conveying them clean through. 

While here, some gallant officers enjoyed themselves so well 

On brandy, gin, and whiskey, that they cut an awful swell. 

Our six-days* hero was so tight, when mounted all a-straddle. 

He scarcely could sit upright, and remain within his saddle. 

'Twas thought that, if he then were " ordered to the front again," 

The efiForts of the sharpest marksmen would be all in vain ; 

For, leaning forward and then back, and then from side to side. 

The bullets that were aimed for him would harmless past him glide. ' 

This was the 2 2d, when the regiment embark, 

And three ambulances carry drunken officers, at dark. 

On the 25th, by way of Acquia Creek, they all arrive 

At Alexandria. 27th, for terra firma leave. 

They march two miles, and pitch their tents upon a high, steep hill, 

And, while remaining at this place, stand picket guard, or drill, 

September 5th, they all march off to Washington again — 

A weary march j but then " the labor of it physicked pain." 

CHAPTER XVII. 

AT WASmNGTON. 

On Sunday, 7th, dress parade, the Colonel in command 
The first one, for a long time, since they went to Dixie's land. 
The Colonel had been placed in charge of all the forts that lay 
Between Potomac's waters and the Baltimore railway. 
Therefore the men were now employed, at points along the line, 
Building redoubts and rifle pits, and all things of the kind. 
On the 27th, when the men were on their dress parade, 
The paucity of numbers such a bad appearance made, 

* Augustus, the cook of Company H. f The regiment 
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The Major told the sergeants all to call the company rolls. 

To ascertain what ones had run the guard for evening strolls. 

On finding half of them were gone, he gave them all a lecturing^ 

Explaining what a deep disgrace such conduct them would bring. 

That night, on their return to camp, the guardhouse was replenished ; 

And all transgressors were next day tried and severely punished. 

But on the 6th October, as the records show quite plain. 

The Captain in command of Company H was out again ; . 

And absent was till " witching hour of night, when churchyards yawn," 

And came to camp, without a cap or hat his head upon. 

On 7th and 8th and 9th October, three emphatic words — 

" Officers all dbunk " — are duly entered on the same records. 

But if the Major lectured them, it must have been in private ; 

And not as he had done before, to eacli and every " private." 

Nor was it known that any had been placed within the guardhouse^ 

Or that he meted punishment, as had been done toward us. 

" But sick is life." And so the odds and difference between 

What's "tweedle-dum" and " tweedle-dee " may readily be seen. 

While officers* bad conduct bad examples always show. 

With privates 'twould have bad effect — ^it would disgrace them so. 

A rumor now begins to spread, that Jackson, with his forces 

Of infantry, artillery, and cavalry men, and horses. 

Is coming on to Washington, to take it by a storm ; 

And as the rumor became rife, it raised a great alarm. 

According, on the 4th, Company H, just after dark. 

Went four miles out, to Fort Mahan, to picket and to work. 

For three days, though, their entire duty was to picket 'round, 

And ready be to meet the " rebs," if within sight or sound. 

The thing was done as soberly and earnestly, as though 

The enemy, ten thousand strong, had been within stone throw. 

And on one evening, when the Colonel rode up to the fort, 

Two captarDs he found absent, and no one to make report. 

An officer of another regiment was in command ; 

And, though the guard should be relieved, relief was not at hand. 

One of his men, a sentry at the gate, did not salute 

The Colonel, on approaching, more than had he been a brute. 

All this showed, on his part, great lack of discipline and drill. 

And with proper indignation the Colonel's breast did fill. 

Drawing his pistol first to shoot the stupid sentinel. 

Who, green and unsophisticated, begged he would not kill ; 
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Relenting, and half laughing in his sleeve, he let him ofi^ 

Reminding him that he his duty did not know hy half. 

Then, turning his attention to the officer in command, 

He gave to him a courteous but most scathing reprimand ; 

Telling him that a corporal's guard might come and take them all. 

And swallow, at one single gulp, the whole, both great and small 

His own two captains had command of Companies H and F, 

And to a neighbor's house, for supper, had just ridden ofiF. 

He sent strict orders that they should immediately return, 

And placed them under an arrest, that they might their duty learn 

But then, a greater farce was not enacted, since the war 

"Was first begim between " Old Abe " and the great Southern Czar. 

'Twas only deemed a plausible humbug of our good Colonel, 

And was recorded, as just such, upon our daily journal. 

One useful purpose, though, it served — ^namely, to show the men 

How to prepare themselves for such a deadly scare again. 

And if old Stonewall should presume lever to come that way, 

He'd find, perhaps, that we were ready, and he'd rue the day. 

On the 23d, General "Woodbury, of the Engineer Brigade, 
Who a visit to his home for several weeks had made, 
Returned, and then our Colonel was relieved of his command, 
And care of all the forts, which he had lately had on hand. 

Some companies are now dispatched, to lay out thre^ new forts, 
For infantry to build, with bombproofs, embrasures, and ports. 
The sites selected for them were, of course, on highest ground. 
With a commanding view, and range of country all around. 
The men supposed that, in this work — and not without good reason — 
They all would chiefly be employed during the winter season. 
And so they all began, in squads of two, and three, and four. 
To build log houses, all complete, with windows, and a door. 
And this was done at intervals of duty in the field, 
By chopping trees, and lugging them to where they wished to build. 
A number were so neatly formed, and finished in such style, 
As would a dreary winter life in wilderness beguile. 
But here they had a proof of how uncertain all things are 
On earth, and more so in the army, at a time of war : 
For, when some of them were completed, and just occupied, 
The regiment was ordered to Potomap*s southern side. 
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Yet tills was not the only disappointment they received, 
And damage, too, though for it all they did not feel aggrieved. 
A dollar each had been subscribed, by many of them then, 
To build a chapel and lyceiun for Doctor Post ; and when 
A neat and pretty edifice of this kind was erected, 
'Twas left without its being used, or even consecrated. 
But what became pf it, and how its value was disposed of, 
Is something an outsider, like the writer, little knows of. 
Though, as he also gave a dollar, a little information 
"Would have effected absolution, if not an equation. 
Perhaps some good committeemen of finance sold it out, 
For twenty-five or ^j dollars, or something thereabout ; 
And this, perhaps, was sent to help the heathen, far abroad, 
Although five hundred dollars would not take it half the road. 

Quite many scenes, of course, transpired, both serious and coRiic^ 
While the Fifteenth remained, this time, on this side the Potomac ; 
Like running guard, and cruising in the city through the nighty 
And drinking lager bier and rum, and getting " orful tight." 
A sample of what soldiers will invent, to have a spree, 
"Was given by a parcel of the boys of Company E. 
Some were down town on " passes," while others stole away ; 
And all preferred to act the provost' guard upon that day. 
Then, visiting a public place, where soldiers could obtain 
Liquor — although, for such a thing, there was a heavy fine — 
They seized a keg of whiskey, and then carried it away. 
By power of the martial law, as all of them did say. 
But then, it being something to which all of them were partial. 
It may be guessed how much was taken to the Provost-Marshal. 
The whole of it was spirited to a sequestered lot, 
"Where soon each jprovost guardsman became a drunken sot. 

The weather, too, was usually quite beautiful and clear ; 
Much like the Indian summers, in that season of the year. 
The Colonel, than whom none, perhaps, could possibly excel, 
In taste refined, and sentiment, and doing up things well. 
At 4 p. M., each Sunday, had an evening dress parade, 
"When music, by an excellent, effective band, was played. 
The people came from far and near to witness these ovations— 
Both sexes, of all ages, and of rank, and high positions. 



I 
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The Colonel, with his dignified and manly, martial mien, 
Looked like a prince, or nobleman, as fine as e'er was seen. 
Then, too, the men, who had imbibed his neat and tastefiil habits, 
Although they looked both rough and tough, were tidy as white 

rabbits. '. 

And when parades had been dismissed, the band would entertain 
"With music, at the ColoneFs tent, till evening shades set in. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

FOR VIRGINIA. 

November 16th, afternoon, and at the hour quarterd* 

The regiment embarked on board the good old steamer " Hero." 

The pontoon train of boats astern, together lashed in tow, 

With ropes and timbers to make bridges, and with oars to row. 

"Within these boats some companies were placed to make good stowing, 

And keep them all in proper trim, and save firom overflowing. 

The tide at ebb, the pilot did not wish to run by night. 

And therefore drove. the boat aground, when passing through a bight. 

But then, they all arrived at what is called " Potomac Creek ; " 

And here the water was so shoal, the boat began to stick. 

All hands then from the steamer to the pontoon boats were passed, 

And thus were towed two miles, to where they finally made fast. 

Here soon the regiment divides, by companies and squads, 

To rebuild bumt-up bridges, and to work upon the roads. 

These various operations, which their duty now engages. 

Are not deemed worthy of minute descriptions on these pages. 

At Falmouth, near to Fredericksburg, on Rappahannock's waters, 

The Engineer Brigade encamped, near General Bumside's quarters. 

And here it may be well to state, by way of explanation. 

That engineers are kept near by the chief commander's station. 

A little while before the fall elections of this year. 
To New York Colonel Murphy hastened, to electioneer. 
It was his chief desire, that he to Congress should be sent. 
The pubUc weal and people to subserve, and represent. 
And none, we thought, would be more fit, or would more truly act. 
In whatever he might legislate, or what he might enact. 

* Pour o'clock. 
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But he, like many others having high, ambitious notions, 
With whom " the ends will sanctify the means " of their promotions^ 
However true, and honorable, and faithful they may be. 
After those ends have been attained by a majority. 
Did not pursue the safest, most judicious course, to gain 
The suffrages and free support of Democratic men. 
For be it known, to state the whole unvarnished, simple truth. 
He had with him " Joe Cummings," a good-looking, sprightly youth, 
Who acted as his Orderly, and body guard, and servant. 
And who, in trust and friendship, was faithful, true, and fervent. 
He always had been Orderly to officers of rank, 

And scarcely knew how he should march, " by file " or " by a flank," 
But yet, at public meetings, the Colonel would present 
A tattered flag, which had been carried with the regiment ; 
And introduced young " Joe " as him who, through the whole cam- 
paign, 
Triumphantly had borne it over battle field and plain. 
All this " drew down the house," and cheers went up for the old fla^ T 

And for the Colonel, and for " Joe " — ^the wily little wag ! 
But these enthusiastic statements did not all " go down ; " 
For some were there who knew the facts, and noised them all around. 
The people of the party, then, as if in condemnation. 
Withheld from " Uncle John " the Democratic nomination. 
He then came out as independent, stump, war candidate, 
Or what^s called "half and half Kepublican and Democrat. 
At this, the Democrats recoiled, and sent him to the wall ; 
While " Deacon Herrick " was elected to the Capitol. 
But then there came to one of these chief personoB dramatis, 
Some little good — 'twas " Joe," the Coloners faithful, true Achates. 
The Governor Republican did Joseph then invest 
With a commission of lieutenant — now a byword and a jest ; 
As nepotism, sycophancy, money, and so forth, 
Are what secures positions in the army of the North. 
It illustrated clearly, though, that Colonel M. is true 
Toward his friends, whatever he may be or he may do ; 
And proves a part of what we quote upon this page, below. 
What a philosopher once wrote, and what we all should know.* 

" " Some men are bom great ; some aeqmre greatness ; and some have greatnes 
ipon them." 



; 
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The Coloners real nature, then, revolting at those things 
Called politics, and what such disappointment always brings, 
Determined, straightway, to go where he would no more depend 
On sophistry and stratagem, to gain a petty end. 
And, being offered to be made lieutenant in command 
Of the " Carondelet," steam gunboat, then ready at his hand, 
Immediately he then returned again to his first love. 
The Navy ; in which element he will with glory move. 
In politics, and other minor matters, though, he'd trifle. 
His manliness and patriotism this could never stifle j 
And while, " with all his faults, we love him still," as others do, 
To both his country and himself we know he will be true. 
After a lengthened absence, he returned, December 5th ; 
And his arrival out gave rise to jollity and mirth. 
Although to this enjoyment quite a discount soon was felt, 
And some, more lachrymal than others, into tears did melt, 
When it was known that soon from all he*d take his finaHeave, 
Which ever after would them of their " Uncle John " bereave. 
He went again, for three days more ; but promised to return. 
And take leave, prior to departing for his far-off sojourn. 
He came again, and, in a neat and patriotic speech. 
Addressed the men, drawn up in line, and bade adieu to each. 
And all the cheers he then received, as he from them did part, 
Were cheers not merely vocal, but from feelings of the heart. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

FIBST BATTLE OF FBEDEBICESBTTBa. 

By this event, Lieutenant-Colonel Colgate took command ; 
Major Magruder being then the next, at "his right hand. 
The different companies and squads, which had been on detail. 
Were ordered to come into camp, immediate, without faiL , 
And on the 9th, the regiment, till then in scattered fractions. 
Was brought together, and prepared for more momentous actions. 
On the 11th, an alarm gun booms o*er hills and valleys. 
And every man who is a soldier to his duty rallies : 
Not quartermasters, commissaries, sutlers, and their aids ; 
They are not there to fight, or practise any worthy deeds. 
9 
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The Fifteenth and the Fiftieth, and a regiment of regulars, 

Composed the whole brigade of engineering volimteers. 

At early morn these all went down, with pontoons, to the river, 

And simultaneously prepared to throw their bridges over. 

By some mean?, though, the regulars, in starting, led the van, 

And had their bridge halfway across, when the Fifteenth began. 

But when tliese boys at length " went in," they made the timbers fly. 

And, much " like hading in a line," the others they passed by. 

So that, wlien they had stretched across to the opposing shore, 

The regulars were lacking by some fathoms ten, or more. 

Yet all these operations had been watched by rebel pickets, 

Stationed in buildings on the bank, and in the trees,, and thickets. 

Fredericksburg was situated two miles up the river, 

And they to this place sent their tidings regularly over. 

Of what was going on below, and what the " Yanks " intended. 

If something was not quickly done to have the matter ended. 

An officer, on horseback, then rode down to reconnoitre, 

And boldly came down to within a few feet of the water. 

He was so rash and impudent, 'twas thought that he was drank ; 

As he then manifested more than common grit and spunk. 

"Waving his sword above his head, he swore 'twas 'all in vain ; 

And, if we ever came across, we'd ne'er get back again. 

He then flew off beyond the hill with more than railway speed. 

His long skirts streaming in the wind — oh ! what a noble steed I 

The rider, though, apparently of portly size and weight. 

Seemed nothing to his thoroughbred, while in his rapid flight. 

Major Magruder, then perceiving other work at hand. 

Ordered the men into a line, to wait his first command. 

And here he showed such courage, and such cool deliberation, 

That all the men awarded him their praise, by acclamation. 

But presently the drab coats peered above the topmost hill. 

And instantly deployed, and opened fire with right good wiD. 

The Major told his men to save their fire, and take good aim, 

And remember that they were not playing at a random game. 

After some rounds had been exchanged by rebels, and our side, 

Artillery, froni the hill above us, opened on them wide. 

The shells went flying thick and fast, and, bursting overhead, 

Made their position rather hot, and put them in great dread. 

Accordingly, they all " skedaddled " off to whence they came. 

And thus conceded to the " Yanks " the first point in the game. 
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'Twas said that quite a number of them had been killed and wounded, 
With horse and rider, which so swiftly o'er the hill had bounded. 
On learning this, we felt, somehow, involuntarily sad. 
That two such noble animals were numbered with the dead. 
The man was brave to rashness, and the horse fleet as the wind ; 
In action and appearance, none more perfect of their kind. 
The bridges then were finished, and approaches all completed j 
And the Fifteenth went up to th*e town, where the Fiftieth were check- 
mated. 
A gang of rebel sharpshooters, secreted in a store, 
Some thick and heavy volleys on these men began to pour ; 
Killing and wounding about forty, and driving them away. 
Just as they had begun the bridge successfully to lay. 
Some Fifteenth men then pulled across a regiment in boats. 
Who charged upon the building, and then captured the drab coats. 
They numbered near one hundred — a motley-looking crew, 
In age, size, and complexion, as we ever saw, or knew. 
The Fifteenth made a finish of the work that was begun. 
And, though the Fiftieth found it sad, it was to them but fun. 
After the army had recrossed, the battle being ended, 
The engineers took up their bridges, to be parked and mended. 
So their hardships and their perils, in this 'v^fay, were terminated. 
Till General Burnside by the rebels should again 6e baited. 



CHAPTER XX. 

AFTEB NEW TEAB'S — BUBNSEDE's SECOND ADVANCE. 

Nothing of great importance now occurred,, till New Year's day. 

Out of the usual routine, as folks are apt to say ; 

Except some officers arriving, who for four months had been 

To New York, and to Flushing, recruiting, with new men. 

Colonel Colgate was the first and most important personage ; 

And last, not least, was Sergeant Higgins, from Flushing, or its vicinage. 

Though, while at home, engaged in this important duty, he 

Got a commission of lieutenant direct from Albany. 

His long blue coat and shoulder straps became him very well ; 

And, though he was not proud at all, he looked quite like a swell. 

He was, in disposition, both benevolent and mild, 

Unless excited — then he was fearless, and fierce, and wild. 
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He had been known familiarly and fondly, by the boys, 

As " Promptly," and " Sergeant Promptly ; " but still his equipoise 

Was not disturbed by trifles ; and 'twas all the same, 

As it had ever been, when he an officer became. 

Brave to a £ELult, goodhearted, too, and '^ up in all his drill," 

Not one who'd say, " I cant," " I'll try," but one who'd say, " I will." 

It may be known that he had moral fimmess to maintain 

His just prerogatives and dignity amoAg the men. 

Although a most eccentric genius, this same Lieutenant Higgins 

Could " see as far in a millstone," perhaps, as even Wiggins.* 

* Wiggins was a rather delicate, and very near-sighted young man, from Buf- 
falo ; and was one of a lai^e number (nearly one hundred) of recruits of the previ- 
ous winter, who had been enlisted by the ofBcers, as teamsters, for |20.IM) per 
month ; but were afterward compelled to do soldiers* duty, in the ranks, for soldien* 
pay. Wiggins was intelligent and well educated, and opened a correspondenoe con- 
cerning the matter, with the authorities at Washington. It was attended with mu<^ 
trouble, and great delay ; but he managed it very adroitly and persistently, and ont- 
generalled all the officers, and succeeded, when at Harrison's Landing, la gettixig 
himself and all the others discharged, on the ground, as it was understood, and aa it 
is reasonable to infer, of haying been enlisted by, or through, false and fraudulent 
representations. The penalty provided in the Army Regulations, for officers offend- 
ing in this way, is to be cashiered from the service, and to be forever after disquali- 
fied for holding any office or position under the Government. What disposition, if 
any, was ever made of the officers implicated in this affair, we have not yet learned. 
Possibly, the whole thing was only considered a mistake, and theur representations a 
mere lapsus lingucB^ occasioned by an excess of patriotism, or, perhaps, an excess 
of rum. Howsoever it may have been, it was a matter of quite serious considera- 
tion and. importance to the parties more immediately concerned, and to the Govern- 
ment ; and one, too, as the result showed, unwarrantable, untenable, invalid. For, 
with being deprived of their liberty, as they were, without their consent, and against 
their will, for about eight months, they were all the while paid and subsisted by the 
Government, only to suffer much, and do nothing. We say, to do nothing : for 
they did not fully understand their drill when they left ; and all their services in the 
way of fatigue were worth, if anything, but little more than the salt which they con- 
sumed. The fact of their being ultimately discharged on the grounds set forth in 
their complaint, is sufficient evidence of the injustice and invalidity of the whole 
transaction, whatever may have been the means whereby it was effected. It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile the fact of their being so discharged, with the mere supposition, or 
inference, that they had been improperly dealt with by accident, or through some 
unforeseen legal technicality. It was proved that they had been enlisted as team- 
sters, for $20.50 a month, when their services as such, in that regiment, were not 
required, and would not be accepted by the Government. Secretary Stanton^s 
tenacity of powers and privileges once obtained, as well as his sagacity on legal 

nts and questions, are well known. And he is not the man, in our estimation, 
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He obtained a goodly number of the raw recruits ; 
But then, " it*s of no consequence," as it was said by " Toots," 
How he got them, when he got them, or what he got them for, 
While they agreed with him to fight in " this most cruel war." 
We never caught him in a lie ; and, therefore, would suppose 
That he would do what he agreed, with either friends or foes. 

At early hour of New Year's mom, the Commissary serves 
Spirits, to raise the spirits of the men, and brace their nerves. 
But many thought a single dram, in such a quiet way, 
Was not what they were used to, on a winter's holiday ; 
And, as the sutlers were forbidden selling by the measure. 
They sent to other regiments, and got it at their pleasure ; 
And so, as any one may know, they soon got " pretty tight ; " 
And many took their lodgings in the guardhouse for the night. 
The duties which they all performed about this time, by day, 
Were musket drills in camp, and pontoon drills five miles away ; 
And on fatigue, repairing roads and bridges all around. 
And mending damaged pontoon boats, making them tight and soimd. 
The 20th, orders were received for cooking three days* rations, 
To march next day, at 6 A. M., for bridging operations. 
A heavy northeast rain storm at eventide set in — 
A constant rain in torrents, with a hurricane-like wind. 
It rained all night, and all next day, and ended with a snow ; 
But, rain or shine, blow high or low, they all were bound to go. 
This march, if march it might be called, was wading through deep mud, 
And fording to the waist some stream just swollen by the flood. 
The wind blew at so high a rate, the men could scarcely stand, 
Unless knee deep in mud, and nearly out of sight of land. 

who would have yielded to their remonstrance, or listened to their compl^t, had 
there been a single " loop on which to hang a doubf If it was all through decep- 
tion and misrepresentation, due punishment should have visited the offenders. To 
obtain, or take away the money or property of another, by such means, is designated 
felony by the civil law, and punishable by imprisonment at hard labor in the Peni- 
tentiary. Yet, when a man is deprived, in a sunilar way, of his personal freedom, 
more valuable than filthy lucre, and dear to him as life, the only punishment, at any 
time, is to be cashiered in disgrace : and, perhaps, as a necessity of war, in time of 
war, such things may be winked at, or entirely overlooked and ignored. But there 
may he more about this particular case than is known to alL These remarks were 
only suggested by its mysterious phases, as we view it 
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But after they had gone eight miles, they halted near a wood, 
When General Bumside and his staff went back along the road. 
Many artillery and wagons were stuck " hard and fast," 
And everything was in confusion, from the first to last. 
In. afternoon of the next day was cheering, far and near. 
Among the soldiers ; and the mules were laughing, everywhere : 
So glad were they that orders came to go back to headquarters, 
And no more try to cross the rapid Rappahannock's waters. 
The weather, too, gave signs of change, although they had to wait 
A day or two, before they could, in any way, retreat. 
And here McClellan's enemies two evidences bad. 
Of what improvements they had wrought with General Bumside. 
In the first case, fkie rebels were permitted to set forth, 
In crimson colors, pictures of such mischief at the North. 
This not suflScing, in the next, the " Man of War " Himself 
Not only in the Nation's, but the Army's own behalf 
His power benignly interposed, in water, wind and mud. 
To hinder any further reckless shedding human blood« 
The General had, with noble, manly modesty, demurred 
To their madcap proceedings, and to " Little Mac " deferred ; 
Yet his reasonings and remonstrances did nought with them imply, 
And nothing but a change would those fanatics satisfy. 
With soldierly obedience, and manly diffidence. 
He yielded to their clamorous importunities ; and hence 
The sad and grievous evils which then followed in the train ; 
Making all human efforts weak, effectiveless, and vain. 
While their blind and blatant watchword was, " On, on to Rich- 
mond — ON ! " 
By the directest route that could be made from Washington. 
To show that by main strength and stupidness they could do far more 
Than skill or science then could do, or ever did before. 
And as Mohammed wished to him the mountain to come down, 
So these fanatics thought they'd walk right straight to Richmond town. 
But then they may have learned one fact, if they are not too dumb, 
That, sometimes, longest roads are much the surest ones for home. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

BBTBOGBESSIYB HABCH OF THE ABMY TO CAMP. 

On the 23d, a grand, continuous line of march was made 

Toward headquarters, by each cavalry and infantry brigade. 

But camp and pontoon wagons, and artillery remained, 

Although, for the last thirty hours, it had not snowed nor rained. 

On the 24tb, the Fifteenth boys were chiefly occupied 

In getting their equipments cleaned, and all their powder dried. 

On the morning of the 25th, they march away again, 

About two miles, to where they meet the pontoon wagons, when. 

Proceeding two miles farther on, they halt upon a plain, 

Where also are their old allies, the Fiftieth Regiment men. 

Here, with some regiments of infantry, they chopped and carried trees, 

And made a road, so that the teams could move along with ease. 

Here the supplies became quite scant, and tobacco so scarce grew. 

The Colonel was obliged to ask the writer for a chew. 

Yet this he had a right to do, he being always kind, 

In helping others, when " hard up " for cash^ to " raise the wind." 

On the 25th, three days* more rations came up from the camp, 

And, on the next day, tents were struck, to take another tramp. 

Artillery and pontoon wagons all were passed along, 

And then the Engineer Brigade went two miles farther on. 

But now the Fifteenth is divided, and cut up again. 

And, by companies and squads, is scattered o'er hill and plain, 

To work at roading, bridging, and at other specialities. 

In different directions, and in various locaHties. 

About this time, the rumor came that " Fighting Joe " was boss — 

" Fighting Joe," whom everybody designated " Hobse ; " 

And, though he was a soldier, and a soldier's friend " to boot," 

Yet he no more than Bumside did the soldiers' notions suit. 

And by no change could " Uncle Abe " appear to fill the breach 

Which he had made when General " Mac " he placed beyond their 

reach. 
Though from this time, until about the Ides of March, was nought 
Of any great importance, or with good or evil fraught. 
But, on the 15th, Colonel Colgate orders sent to a]l, 
To be prepared to march for camp at any moment's call. 
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The tools were then collected, and all t)cgan to pack, 

Expecting they would soon be started on the homeward track. 

For nearly two months, now, they'd been in mud and rain and snow^ 

And to the camp they all at last were glad enough to go. 

So, on the next day, in the morning — ^nine o'clock precise— 

They all depart, the ground encased in coat of snow and ice. 

With guns and heavy knapsacks, the march was slow and weary ; 

But then, the air was very cool, and all things seemed quite cheery. 

The 17th of March it was — St. Patrick's glorious day ! — 

A tournament, quite grand, was held, about three miles away. 

Here, oflBcers of every grade, and Hooker, with his stafl^ 

Assembled for a fine day's sport, but didn't see it half. 

The rebels, thinking they would like some sport as well as they. 

In force crossed over on the right, and made a grand foray. 

The officers, and all, were by the General then directed 

To go to their respective camps, and have all things inspected. 

For the remainder of the day a lively time prevailed. 

Between the bold invaders, and the party they assailed. 

The long roll beat throughout the camps, and, from that time till nighty 

For tournament, they had a hot, and desperate, bloody fight. 

The tournament, or horse race, or whatever it may have been. 

Was held upon the cainping ground of General Meagher's men. 

Vast multitudes had gathered there, and with them many ladies — 

Some of them wives of officers, and few of them were maidies. 

Some rode, and leaped o'er ditches, and hurdles, with agility ; 

And few, if any, were of years pertaining to senility. 

In fact, they all were young, and lively, beautiful and gay, 

And dressed in Fashion's graceful, gorgeous, proud, and rich array, 

Mrs. General Sickles, it was said, was at the " fair," 

And, in equestrian feats and beauty, equalled any there. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

BETBOSPECT. 

In the beginning of this winter, quite a strange event occurred, 
Which, though 'twas not so sad, may yet deserve a passing word. 
A Captain who was much beloved by all of Company C, 
Through female charms, like Samson, was deprived of liberty. 
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He was a civil engineer, telegrapher, and so forth, 

And was loyal, and devoted to the army of the North : 

And so was sent to take a telegraphical survey 

Of the country toward rebeldom, full fifteen miles away. 

A squad of men— a score, or more — were under his command, 

With cavalry to guard him from what harm might be at hand. 

His duties all were well performed by him from day to day. 

And everything, though in December, was as pleasant as in May. 

But, being quite adventurous, he frequently would ride 

For miles beyond the proper bounds, surveying far and wide. 

In these peregrinations, as, perhaps, they may be termed — 

*Tis stated, as it was "by all th^e other men affirmed — 

He had become acquainted, at a house six miles away. 

With a number of fair ladies, young, and beautiful, and gay. 

And so, one time, when riding out, escorted by the guard, 

To be with them awhile, he felt an ardent wish, and hard. 

The other horsemen, though, declined to tarry with him there, 

And left him in the full enjoyment of his ladies fair. 

But then, the gallant Captain C ^ while with these ladies, found 

'Twas dangerous to be safe when rebel horsemen were around ; 

For soon his noble charger fell to them an easy prey, 

And he a prisoner to Richmond was directly marched away. 

Through this most pressing invitation he was honored until spring, 

As special guest of him who in the cotton land is king.* 

Although his short intended visit proved a long sojourn, 

To his own quarters, finally, he had a safe return ; 

And while his horse, f and boots, and other articles were lost, 

The wisdom which the lesson gave was amply worth the cost : 

Though of his services the Government and army were deprived, 

From that time till at camp again he finally arrived. 

But then the ladies, who were so desirous to retain 

Their handsome beau, and thus compel him with them to remain. 

Perhaps were grieved, when, after all, from them he^ had departed, 

And, in despair of seeing him again, were broken-hearted. 

Yet, as witt^ friendship, so with love, too often it is found, 

The dearest ties are severed by which human hearts are bound. 

* Jeff. Davis. 

f All commissioned officers in the engineer service are mounted, and own the 
horses which they ride. 
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18th. A jear ago, this day, each man rolled up his blanket^ 
At Washington, " bound on a voyage to Richmond, or a market." 
Becruits are drilled in camp five hours, and all the old hands three, 
To keep them aU in exercise, and skill of musketry. 
Full companies are kept on guard, with pickets in the woods, 
For fear the " rebs " might catch the Colonel in his napping moods. 
For it was said he always lay upon his couch by day, 
Whatever he might do, by night, in that, or any way. 
And when the men were standing guard, they were obliged to vrait^ 
In and about an old wall tent, when not upon their beat ; 
And only were permitted in the avenues at meals — 
Some colonels know and care so little what the soldier feels. 
The 20th brought a heavy snow storm through the day and night ; 
And there they were, no wood for fire, and scarcely any light. 
But then, the boys kept warm by now and then a lively "lark," * 
Always most careful that no one should break, or harm the clock. f 
But then, no rebels through the night attempted to come 'round. 
And no one ever knew but that the Colonel slept quite sound. 
The 31st, and 1st of April, rain, and snow, and sleet, 
vWith cold, raw, blustery winds, which made it bad for head and feet. 

About this time, a most important change, at once, is made, 
In what was termed the chief command of the Engineer Brigade : 
General Woodbury, until then, had been in the command. 
But recently was ordered off to a far-distant land — 
Key West, in Florida — to the control of all the forts ; 
And build, repair, and garrison, and make out all reports. 
General Benham then succeeded in the brigade command, 
And it became apparent, soon, that he was no raw hand. 
An old, rough, rusty-looking, raw-boned, well-built, noble fellow, 
And, as an engineer and soldier, neither green nor mellow. 
He had the camps all engineered, and streets laid out in order ; 
With Grand Brigade Guard every day, around the outside border. 
A marshy place, near by, was drained, and then all gravelled over • 
And, by and by, he got the boys as snug as pigs in clover. 
He then required all sanitary rules they should observe. 
And in no case should any from them deviate or swerve. 

* Play. 

t "When rousing and teariDg about, they would all shout, "Look out, for the 
dock ! " — the guardhouse clock. 
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On the 4th, another snow storm, six inches deep, or more : 
"Wind north, and that a living gale, as "sailors say off shore. 
The 5th, the President and lady at General Hooker's quarters — 
Besides a son ; hut then we djd not hear of any daughters. 
The 6lh, the General and staff, and two companies of lancers. 
With President and son — all mounted on gay prancers — 
Rode out together, traversing a vast and wide extent, 
Viewing the country, and the camps, on every road they went. 
And *twas reported that old " Joe," half serious and half joking, 
Determined he would try to give the President a good soaking. 
And so he led him through each muddy road, and deep morass. 
And over streams, at points where " nary " bridge there was to pass. 
By this — although the road he always travelled was quite rough — 
In one day's ride he foimd the soldier's road was quite enough. 
It also was arranged, that when they should come back again, 
The army would be all reviewed, on an extensive plain. 
The thing was very tame throughout — faint demonstrations made. 
And unlike what it always was when ** George " was on parade. 

The 11th, were detailed four companies, each of thirty men. 
Repairing roads down to the river, for the pontoon train. 
The 12 th, some went to Banks's Ford, where they were stuck in mud 
The winter previous, to no purpose, and without effecting good. 
The weather clear and beautiful, the second day of spring ; 
Nature is all in smiles again, and birds begin to sing. 
At evening, April showers set in, raining through all the night ; 
But in the morning cleared away, all beautiful and bright. 
For our part, we enjoyed a most refreshing sleep, indeed. 
Under a baggage wagon, stretched upon some bags of feed. 
All hands had gone without their tents, not thinking to remain 
More than a day, before they would return to camp again. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

GENBBAL HOOKEB'S ADVANCE. 

The engineers and pontoniers are always looked upon. 
By other soldiers, as the stormy petrels* are among 
The sons of Neptune, who declare they are ill-boding signs 
Of squalls, and gales, and hurricanes, and other evil times. 

* Small sea-birds, commonly known among sailors as " Mother Carey's chickens.'* 
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And, ivhen they would be marching with the train to any placo^ 

All questions that could then be asked, with anj kind of grace^ 

Would be propounded bj the soldiers standing on the road, 

"With view of leamingVhat the news might be of bad or good. 

In cold, wet, muddy weather, tliese signs foreboded ill : 

Though, with fair weather and dry ground, the thing was very welL 

Indeed, when soldiers a long time have been confined in caxnpy 

For sake of change, they'd rather have a fight, or a long tramp. 

But when it comes in time of rain, or snow, and slop, and mud. 

Either is looked upon with horror, and disUke, and dread. 

Yet they must go when duty calls, and never can they choose 

The weather, or the time, or ground ; whether they win^ or lose. 

The 27th, the news is that the Secretary of War, 

Whom all the soldiers looked upon as a portentous star — 

No matter what the weather, or the travelling might be— 

Has lefl his special sphere, and is in close proximity ; 

With some new plan, for " General Joe " straightway to act upon, 

Although it might some Democratic votes destroy, full soon. 

So on the 28th, the army all is on the move, 

With rebel forces soon its power, and bravery to prove. 

The engineers all go ahead, so as to bridge the river. 

And pass the army to the other side all safely over. 

But when they came within a mile, or more, they took a stand. 

And, until nearly morning, waited for a new command. 

The night was dark, and rainy, with a thick and heavy fog ; 

And by the road they lay as still and silent as a log. 

Some regiments of infantry then joined with the brigade, 

And dragged the boats all quietly down to the river side. 

So well, and so effectively, was all this task performed. 

That rebel pickets, on the other shore, were not alarmed. 

Until our infantry, in boats, crossed over to their side ; 

And with their rifles charged upon, and " opened on them wide." 

Two bridges then were run across, and the Fifteenth went to camp • 

Arriving about 1 p. m., hungry, tired, and damp. 

They had a good rest all that night, and part of the next day. 

Till toward night, when orders were received to march away. 

They then took up one of the bridges, laid the day before,* 

And with it started up the stream, some sixteen miles, or more. 

* The other bridge was taken up by the KfUeth. 
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The night was dark, and roads were wet, and muddy in extreme ; 

But then they reached their journey's end next day, at 9 a. m. 

This was the Ist of May. A battle fierce next day was waged, 

In which the rebel forces and the Union were engaged. 

The special incidents of this need not be herein stated ; 

They having long since been quite fully and explicitly narrated. 

It only need be said, the engineers their work performed 

Right well, although by shpt and shell they were severely stormed. 

But this may well be here explained : they did not all survive. 

And all who went together there, did not return, alive. 

The 5th, the bridges all were taken up, and moved away, 

Beyond the reach of shot or shell, from rebel battery. 

A heavy shower came on at night, and rained till in the morning, 

"Which, of the work they had before them, gave them ample warning. 

For our own self, we slept that night upon a pile of brush ; 

With solid water underneath, and rain 2k perfect rush. 

An india-rubber blanket proved quite useful for a time. 

But then it soon got " water-logged," and wasn't worth a dime. 

Next day (the 6th) the pontoon boats were on the wagons stowed. 

And at the hour of 6 P. M., the train was on the road. 

The rain descending thick, and fast, and mud horribly deep j 

For ten long hours they waded through, without a wink of sleep. 

Two streams waist deep they waded through, in one they got stuck fast ; 

But after two hours* groping, hoistings hauHng, went, at last. 

Five wagons got swamped in the mud, and then were left behind — 

A few capsized, Hke vessels knocked down by a gale of wind. 

The next day, squads of men, with teams, were sent to bring them in ; 

And thus was ended Stanton and Hooker's first and last campaign : 

Of which the General in command of the Engineer Brigade, 

The following order soon drew up, and had read on parade : 
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[General Obders, No. 14.] 

Headquarters Engineer Brigade, 

Gamp near Falmouth, Ya., May 18, 1868. 

" The General, commanding the Engineer Brigade, feels it a duty, 
as well as a pleasure, to testify to their services, and express his high 
approbation of their unwearied labors and gallant conduct, during the 
late movements of the army acrqss the Bappahannock. 

" This brigade (at times temporarily assisted by five other regiments 
of this army) has, during the eight days' struggle, laid down and re- 
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moved nine dififerent bridges over this river, each from one hundred to 
one hundred and forty yards in length ; and five of these have been 
relaid at other points, making fourteen bridges in all at difTerent dis- 
tances along the line of this river, for twenty-five or thirty miles. In 
one case, two bridges were (as ordered) taken up after darkness set 
in, were transported some sixteen miles by bad roads, and -were . ready 
for laying at the points ordered, within some ten to eleven hours; a 
feat believed to be unprecedented with such bridges, either in our own, 
or any other country. 

" And through all these labors and exposures, whether in" thcf laying 
of the first bridges, when the oarsmen of the brigade so gallantlT ex- 
posed themselves, as was necessary, more than all others, or in the 
laying of the bridges, as in the lower position at Banks's Ford, under 
a severe fire of shot and shell, or in the heroic night struggle for the 
preservation and repair of their bridges ^uring the flood of the river, 
at the Upper Ford, on which so much depended — in all cases, from 
every field officer in command of a bridge, through every junior officer 
to the youngest private in the brigade, as far as known to your General, 
the highest and most unflinching devotion to duty has been shown, and 
the brigade deserves, as it has received, universal commendation. 

" Along this line of river, it has been wanted everywhere^ and it has 
been everywhere when wanted ; and in this movement, at least, it has 
earned the proud motto of the British Corps of Engineers : " XJbique, 
que fas et gloria ducent.'* For it has been everywhere, where right and 
glory led^ 

By order of Brig.-Gen. H. W. Benham. 

S. M. Weld, Jr., 

Lieut. A. D. C, and A. A. A. G. 

Official : 

C. G. Colgate, 
Colonel Fifteenth Regiment N. Y. V. Engineers. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

GENERAL HOOKEB MAKES A FEINT. 

The rebels now had rifle pits, along the river side, 
For twenty miles, or more, and batteries planted far and wide. 
On June the 5th, the engineers, with all the pontoon train. 
Proceed to Franklin^s crossing,* to bridge the stream again. 

* Two miles below Fredericksburg, where General Franklin's corps had crbfised 
in December. 
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This operation was performed, boldly, in open day ; 

Which gave the rebels a fine chance with their firearms to .play. 

Sharpshooters were placed thick within these rifle pits along ; 

And they soon opened rapid fire the engineers among. 

Each regiment of the brigade had several mon destroyed, 

But soon the " rebs " were routed, and skedaddled, and deployed. 

For when sonie boats were taken off the wheels, and set afloat, 

The infantry being pulled across, they stormed and dro7e them out. 

About three score of prisoners •were taken, others killed : 

And then the pits with trees and earth immediately were filled. 

Artillery on the hill this time, as it had done before, 

Played furiously, and effectively, upon the other shore. 

Some of the cliief Fifteenth officers evinced on this occasion. 

Such firmness, and fidelity, as we regret to mention : 

One was so drunk that he could scarcely stand upon his feet; 

Another stood behind a boat just ready to retreat, 

Boasting of where he meant to run, if that place did not do, 

"Which was a few rods farther back, into a valley low — 

Particulars and names we'll not all of them here explain ; 

But draw the curtain over them, and let them so remain. 

Enough it is for those who then beheld, and knew it all : 

To pay for powder of this kind, the game is rather small. 

For the Lieutenant -Colonel, J. A. Magruder, -be it said, 

A soldier and a gentleman, he went where duty led. 

And also General Benham — collected, calm, and brave ; 

The soldier's watchword was his own : To victory, or the grave. 

But this was a mysterious move, and understood by none : 

For, after four days all the army from the south side was drawn. 

The bridges all were taken up, and " parked " upon a plain ; 

Which ended what seemed like a farce — ridicubus, and vain. 

The proper term of service of the regiment was two years. 

From May the 9th, of '61 ; however, it appears. 

That, though they had been duly sworn, on the above-named date. 

To serve their time, accordingly, was not to be their fate. 

For, prior to their leaving Willet's Point, they were again 

Sworn, and from 17th of June in service to remain. 

And from this circumstance the Secretary of War insisted. 

The last named was the real date, on which they had enlisted. 

Much discontent, and acrimony, arguments, and strife. 

Between the men and officers, were consequently rife. 
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The men, desirous of returning home, as was expected, 

Did not wish to their duty they should longer be subjected. 

Most of the officers, although, wlio had a higger, better ihtng^ 

Would not have been opposed to stop, till the ensuing spring. 

But then, as Mr. Stanton was a lawyer of some sort, 

To quibbling technicalities of dates he did resort : 

And so, instead of letting them go home the 9th of May, 

He kept them to the latest hour, of the last, latest day.* 

Altliough this was against their wishes, yet it clearly proved. 

That their services he valued, and, perhaps, themselves he loved. 

But whether so, or not, they thought 'twas at his own discFetion, 

To give them their discharge, at first, without such reservation. 

Finally, though, the time came *round, when they were hound to go ; 

And when no lawyer, or official, unto them might answer, ** No." 

Therefore, on June 14th, it was, at 2 o'clock a. m.. 

The old hands start for Acquia Creek, to go from there by steam. 

This was a weary, dusty march, with knapsacks, and with rifles : 

But, as it was the last, it made all difficulties trifles. 

From here, by steamboat, then they went, direct to Washington : 

Where their loved Uncle Samuel lives, and business carries on.' 

From this, by railway, then they go, to their dear, cherished liome — 

To families, and kindred friends, no more from them to roam. 

Yet, with these glad; realities, a pang comes to the heart, 

That they from comrades each must now, perhaps, forever part. 

But though they might thus separate, no more old friends to find, 

Tis hoped they may always retain each other in the mind ; 

And in their memories preserve, through all their future days^ 

Associations, and events, recorded in these lays : 

And that their fondest aspirations, during life, may be, 

That all mankind on earth may dwell in peace and harmony. 

And, " when this cruel war is over," men and women may 

Remain in bonds of love and Union tiU the latest day. 

* The regiment arrived at, and was dismissed in the City Hall Park, New Yotk, 
on the 18th day of June ; and was dischai*ged within a few days aftenrard. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tliose regimental, military scenes are past, and ended ; j 

And good and bad, alike, witLin these rhythmic lines are blended. i 

We now, in this brief sequel, will propose to illustrate 
Some special characteristics, but not exaggerate. 
To speak about the blunders made on drills and dress paradocf, 
By divers officers, from high, down to the lowest grades ; 
And of their education and intelligence combined ; 
And how, in manners, they were both accomplished and refined, 
Would prove a task, at once unpleasing, tedious, and ungrateful 
To the narrator ; and to readers, possibly distasteful. 
With human frailties, noble natures always sympathize ; 
And ignorance, and illiteracy are pitied by the wise. 
But while these things, alone, may claim our kind consideration^ 
If joined to arrogance and pride, they merit condemnation. 
The average characters of those invested with command, 
But few, who are in civil life, can fully understand. 
And the morals, and the manners, information, and so forth, 
Of those who hold positions in the army of the North, 
In which, far more than other armies, all the world around, 
Rascality and autocratic tyranny abound. 
If they could but be truthfully held up to public fame, 
Would cause mankind to sigh with sadness, and to blush with aham^ 
To show how matters in tWs way are sadly " out of joint," 
It may be well to cite a simple case, or two, in point. 
A certain sergeant with the rank of orderly, one day, — 
And who had been a sergeant from the time he left Broadway, 
On February 9, in A. D. 1862, 

Almost a year from when they drilled all hands, in Old BeUoTue,-*- 
On what is called knapsack inspection of the regiment. 
Paid the Lieutenant- Colonel a right-handed compliment. 
By presenting for inspection his piece, with his right hand ; 
Which he, the Colonel, then confessed he did not understand. 
The Colonel, then instructing him, according to the rul^ 
Passed quickly on, to other pupils of the " soldier's school." 
Who to their credit, be it said, performed their duty right. 
By handing up their guns to him, in proper form and plight 
10 
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And yet this sergeant, ere a year from this sublime event, 

Became a First Lieutenant in the Fifteenth Regiment 

Although it was through vacancies, that previously transpired ; 

And not for any rebels that he'd ever killed, or scared. 

Green in his age, his mind not ripe, though pliable and mellow, 

He wias what might be taken for a clever sort of feUow. 

And being of a gentle turn, and easy disposition, 

With proper tutelage, he might have merited position. 

But such a captain as he had to instruct and give example 

Would not be apt to make him " of a soldier a fine sample." 

A captain, who, when drunk, his men would browbeat, and abuse ; 

And lef the cooks and quartermasters steal their honest dues — 

And wli^, in military drill, would make mistakes, and stand 

Corrected, by the men he'd midertaken to command. 

Is not the proper one to train a soldier in the drill ; 

Nor^ake a sergeant fit important duties to fulfil. 

But theA,'^tM hoped, that this young man may profit by the pastj 

And prove himself a brave, accomplished officer, at last : 

Mindful that highest honors always follow grand humility, 

While idleness and vain conceit lead into imbecility — 

That officers of any grade, who will neglect their men, 

Are only fit for, and deserve a filthy negro pen — 

That application is the price of every sort of knowledge, 

Whether in military camp, in district school, or college. 

And with it all, let this one fact by him be understood — 

A-Wi&esr (jannot know too much, nor can he be too good. 

Another officer, not brighter in his mind than solar rays, 
Contended that the month of March had two and thirty days : 
And argued,, that, as thirty days to every month were given, 
Such was the case to make the month of February even. 
And ioribe proposition he persisted so, forsooth. 
That he would bet a greenback ten to vindicate its truth. 

Another one, who had enjoyed advantages at school, 
And in reading, and arithmetic, and writing was no fool, 
Advanced the proposition, that, on some days of the year, 
n, as in some almanacs, it happened to appear, 
se, and set before, or after it was six o'clock. 
e notion he was firmy aa adamantine rock. 
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Another one, a captain, on emerging from his lair, 
To stretch himself, and to inhale the early morning air ; 
Observing in the clear blue sky, the gibbous moon, above him, 
Remarked, that it was growing small, and there was not much of htm. 

Another one, who wished to buy a pair of boots, to suit, 
First with a little stick obtained the measure of his foot ; 
Which he intended should be sent, with one about to go 
To Washington, or elsewhere, on a day or two's furlough. 
Though, aflerwardj he changed his mind, and started oSj himself j 
Leaving the little stick within his tent, upon the shelf. 
Before he had proceeded far, although he had his foot, 
He came back bouncing in to get the measure for his boot. 
And not till he was reasoned with, could he quite understand, 
His foot a better measure was, than anything in hand. 
But instances enough, like these, might probably be quoted. 
If all things said and done, throughout the army, had been noted, 
Of ignorance and folly, and gross stupidness combined, 
To fill a printed volume, of the very largest kind. 
But charity for human weakness prompts to draw the veil, 
When it is weakness, only, that the critic would assail. 
This much is only said, in explanation as to what 
Base uses shoulder straps, as well as people, may be brought : 
And what description too, of persons in the army are 
♦ Appointed to receive high pay, and costly raiment wear ; 
Who "put on lugs, and lofty airs," and don superiority; 
And in enjoyments, privileges, and places, claim priority. 
Who would deem it most derogatory, and quite out of place, 
To be familiar with a common private^ face to face ; 
Though in inteUigence they might by him be more outdone, 
Than would a common " three-cent dip " * by light of noonday sun. 

* A tallow candle. 
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As one of the fii*st acts of the Slaveholder in this rebellion was 
to destroy the lighthouses, so now he is endeavoring to extinguish 
the lamp of that great beacon, the American democracy, which 
sheds the light of freedom and hope to the bondsman and the 
poor, and points out the peaceful, sheltered haven within. No 
more will that haven exist for them, when it shall be filled with 
the raging waves of internal strife. For what limit can be set 
to future divisions and combinations, if we once allow the estab- 
lishment of another nation within our old borders ? "What shall 
be the boundary line between the Southern Confederacy and 
ourselves ? Who will we be ? What will the yet loyal Border 
States do when they find that the Free States have quailed be- 
fore the Slaveholder ? Their institutions, prejudices, family-ties, 
will all contribute to make them gravitate toward the Southern 
nation, when interest in the preservation of the Union shall no 
longer incline them to remain in the old federation. 

Can the Free States repeat the farce (or rather tragedy) of 
putting a second veto on secession ? The threat of compulsion 
would be scorned did the poor, crest-plucked North feebly medi- 
tate such a thing. Will distant California be content to re- 
main in hBr old position, separated, as she may be, from the 
Free States, by territories no longer under their rule ? Will 
not her bold spirits aspire to shape a Pacific Federation ? So, 
the process of disintegration may continue, till the name Ameri- 
can shall have lost its distinctive force and political significance. 

Moreover, as the triumph of the nation, and the destruction 
of slavery, will work a thorough and ennobling change in the 
social and political condition of the country, elevating its stand- 
ard of humanity, thought, and action,^thus purifying parties, 
and making their aims grander and broader— so with the vie- 



tory of the Slaveholder, the wriggling spawn of slavery and cor- 
raption, from the slime of whose trail no place in the land has 
escaped — ^the minion and apologist of treason, whose truckling 
nourished rebellion — the pot-house politician, who follows in 
his wake, at the North ; the man of broken fortimes — ^the adven- 
turer — the desperado — the politician, cankered by loss of place 
— ^the cabinet-minister, and the soldier, unfaithful to their oath 
— the peculator — the repudiator — at the South ; all these will 
leap into the high places of power on this continent, and control 
its destinies. " Wheresoever the carcass is, there the eagles will 
be gathered together." Disunion would have been their joint 
work, and rule would be their prerogative. 

America would make bitter atonement for her defection in 
permitting the dissolution of the Union, in the internal jeal- 
ousies, intrigues, strifes, of lier different communities, and in the 
opportunity given to the foreigner, which he would not fail to 
seize, to fan those fires for his own warmth. Union pledges 
peace at home, and its invulnerable front frowns off war from 
without. Z' Union c^est laforce^ says the motto of Belgium — 
Union is strength ; Union is peace, may America add. It is 
our very life. It means civilization, progress — all future hope 
for the continent. 

This in that famous stone 
That turneth all to gold. 

In our homogeneity of institutions and laws, is the key of the 
strides of that civilization which has done the work of a thousand 
years of old empire in a century ; has built vast cities and planted 
knowledge and refinement in the solitudes, and with its mild 
but potent rule, evoked order in the wilderness as by a charm. 
Uninterrupted by barriers of national feeling and interest, the 
smooth-flowing current of trade, travel and emigration, bears 
noiselessly its burdens, ever working itself new channels, till the 
wide-sundered parts of the nation share alike in one civib'zation. 
Union is the only hope for the South, of regeneration and 
rescue from barbarism, for into barbarism it has been gradually 
lapsing. There exist forms of it in the Slave States not to be 
paralleled in any civilized country. These, instead of being 
obliterated by the lapgfe of time and the spread of enlighten- 
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ment, seem to take a more tenacious hold ; for it is the pecu- 
liarity of slave civilization (if such phrase be allowable) to 
be retrogressive instead of progressive. It is not accumulative 
as free society, but exhaustive. It is not permanent as free 
society, but transitory. It cuftivates the soil only to leave it 
worse than it found it, and moves away to curse with barrenness 
anew. Its system of agriculture, instead (5f gathering about 
it steadily, for generation on generation, the means of civih- 
zation, building villages, and storing up the appliances of 
refinement and comfort, discourages such results. Add to this 
peculiarity the blighting influence of slavery on manners and 
thought, and it wdll be seen how fiitile it is to expect educa- 
tion, comfort, letters, art — ^the thousand luxuriant growths and 
blossoms of free society — ^to flourish in such soil. Moreover, the 
moral tone of the South has steadily declined since the passing 
away of their great anti-slavery men, and the rise of the 
new school, who proclaim slavery a good. Much has a 
nation's tone of thought to do with its virtue. Guizot 
quotes a saying of Kousseau, " I like a bad action better than a 
bad principle," with the remark : " He is right ; a bad deed may 
remain isolated, a bad principle is always fruitful ; for, after all, 
it is the mind which governs, and man acts after his thought 
much oftener than he himself believes." What moi^ simple ? 
A man's belief must, in the long run, reveal itself in his habit 
of life. If the national, ideal be low, debasement of the national 
condition follows in logical sequence. 

The South gives the lie to the human race, proclaiming its 
boasted wisdom to be but folly, and, rejecting the hard-won fruits 
of experience of free society, tells it that its results go but to 
show that it is built on delusion ; that, so far from advancing 
toward the goal of truth, it every day recedes from it ; that, to 
reach it, it has only to return whence it started, and find a 
resting-place in a system of barbarous days. 

When a people goes forth from the father's house, and seeks 
an establishment of its own, who expects it to build its dwelling 
of worm-eaten timbers, and assume, as its faith and principle of 
life, the creed outworn of distant ancestors ? Oh, old young 
nation, rotten without having been ripe, we look to you for the 
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bloflsoms of the spring, and find but the withered huakB of 
winter. 

Is it to establish such a state, that you ve trying to over- 
throw the American Union? Swift died too soon vrhen he 
wrote: 

** Sore such a fool was never found 
To pull a palace to the ground. 
Only to have its ruins made 
Materials for a house decayed." 

Was ever like anomaly ? Sophists of old days, welcome a 
whole nation of brothers to aid you in your task of confiifidng 
right and wrong ; a nation who would persuade us that slavery- 
is the foundation of freedom ; that society is healthy and right- 
minded, only when in it there is one class who labor -without 
reward for the good of another ; that, to deprive a man of 
the fruits of his toil, and to deny him the rights of family, is to 
teach him the knowledge and practice of justice and virtue ; that 
to keep him in ignorance, and to forbid him to rise in the social 
scale is to cluistianize him ; and that one class is improved by 
the degradation of another. The South tells the North that it 
is a race of ftxnatics. "Was ever wilder fanaticism than that 
which has summoned the South from its homes ? but lacking 
the only features wliich lend dignity to fanaticism, disinter- 
estedness, and a wish to benefit mankind. 

It would almost seem as if every evil principle, every wrong, 
every weight which mankind has been gradually casting off in 
its race, were to find their resting-place and embodiment in the 
Slaveholder's government ; and as if we were to behold in it the 
realization of that fancy of the Orientals, which relates how the 
atoms of evil are hovering in the atmosphere, waiting for the 
hour when, summoned together by a potent spell, they shall be 
coagulated into one gigantic shape of wickedness, which will 
descend to earth to wreak its malice on mankind. 

When the nation triumphs, the present war will be worth 
all its expenditure of blood and money, for the benefits which it 
will confer on the South, in the complete upheaval of its society. i 

No greater curse for the slaveholding States, than to say to them, m 

Do your will, go from us." Then on that land would close, as 
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l)efore the rebellion had begun to set in, a polar night of igno- 
rance, brutality, decay of invention, decline of the democratic 
principle, and general degeneration — ^made fearful and hideous 
by the distant rumbling sounds of— negro-massacre. 

Nor less sad the effect which might be looked for after the 
rending of the Union, on the American character. From an 
united nation, in the main peaceful, and devoting its labor and 
invention to the works of peace, we would become a collection of 
turbulent peoples, each uneasy as to its neighbor's designs, with 
minds unhinged by constant jar, and vext with warlike thoughts. 
It would be impossible for the American character not to share in 
•all these vicissitudes. We are now a freedom-loving, sturdy, sedate, 
peaceful nation, displaying to their extreme those qualities which 
mark the Euglish race, and to which they owe their foremost 
place in the world ; and it is, doubtless, diflScult for us to believe 
that we can become divested of those attributes, since there is 
so much hardness at the base of the national character, not easily 
moulded by circumstance, but moulding it. But one need not 
be a deep student of history to realize the possibility of such con- 
sumriiation. The Komang, the Venetians, from vigorous, well- 
balanced nations, sank into pliant, feeble, and shifting ones. The 
•contrast in our case would not be greater, than was in theirs, be- 
tween that which they were, and that which they became. The 
■change was as marvellous and difficult to be believed before- 
hand, in their case as in ours, yet it ensued. The abandonment 
of the Union will show that the great principles of life have lost 
their hold on us, and that the bright high spirit of the nation has 
become dulled and lowered. This loss of high spirit is the first 
symptom of the decline of the national character, and with this 
ensues decay of all national grandeur. The nation no longer 
thinks greatly, and its listlessness attacks all quarters, enterprise, 
invention, letters, art, and every greatness, material or abstract. 
K we basely succumb, a few generations may see us dwarfed 
from a fiery, ingenious people, bold to conceive and execute, 
stout-hearted, great-minded, law-loving, to a listless, shifting, un- 
cultivated multitude — ^puny in thought, and petty in design ; 
ever remorseful in their inner hearts for their shameful defection, 
and haunted by vain longings for the great heritage which they 
squandered in their wanton indifference. 



On the other hand, the doing of great deeds ripens a nation's- 
heart and understanding, and the vivifying force which springs^ 
from it, blossoms in every sort of growth. The Eevolution and 
the formation of the Union, were a wonderful developmeYit for 
the American mind ; and the success of the great work which the 
nation is endeavoring to-day, will raise it to new levels, and ad- 
vance it to the accomplishment of all tilings which make a 
nation memorable. When tlie baneful poison which has preyed 
on the life of America, envenoming and shrivelling manliness 
and thought, shall be cast out, its new, luxuriant health will 
instil fresh energies and powers into the renovated frame. 

How would democracy fare through all these changes of the 
nation? It would probably, with more or less modification, ac- 
cording to events and the characteristics of the respective peoples, 
be the polity of the various American powers, excepting the 
slaveholding power. The Slaveholder has ever distrusted democ- 
racy, for he knows it is his foe. The structure of his society, 
where labor is vile, and the laborer degraded, where there is no- 
wide-extended system of popular education, where the suffrage 
is limited, where social and political power lodges in the hands 
of the great land-owners, and whose polity, as Mr. Cairn es re- 
marks, " must in essence be an oligarchy, whatever the panticu- 
lar mould be in which it is cast," — this structure would seem to 
be the foundation of a governing caste in whom power should be 
fixed. An ambitious oligarchy, it would probably be, ever con- 
spiring to lessen the political rights of the people, and dangerous 
to the freedom of the state, from its tenacious adherence to a 
single object, and from having no sturdy, stout-hearted middle- 
class, as that of England, to control and confront them. 

So much for democracy at home. But whatever should be its 
fate in America, whether it should still retain its hold in the 
different powers ; whether it should experience such modification 
as to become a changed thing ; whether it should be the polity 
of some states, and be rejected by others — with the fall of the 
Union it has lost its stronghold. In Switzerland, after the shocks 
and strains of five hundred years, it still keeps its own, pure and 
fi-ee; but there its example is not backed by power, as here; so 
potent a reasoner is right when linked with might. Democracy, 4 \^ 

'» opposers say, may answer for petty states — for the stage of a. 
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nation when it is poor, simple, and unambitious ; where it has 
to deal with fierce contending parties, with extended dominion, 
with turbulent passions, its lack of strong central power makes 
itself evident — it may flourish for a time, and accomplish great 
results in its d ay, but it is continually sowing the seeds of its 
own downfall, producing a licentiousness which finally destroys 
its parent. Its constructive faculty is great, its conservative 
naught. Democrats of America, give them the lie. They point 
to us and our troubles for a confirmation of their arguments, and 
long impatiently for our downfall, that their theories may become 
established opinions. Meanwhile, the doubting wait to see if 
democracy have faith and strength enough to maintain itself, for 
if an institution lack the faculty of self-preservation, it lacks all 
things. Though the downfall of the American Union would 
have come through the leaven of oligarchy which was hidden in 
it, till it leavened tlie whole mass, yet to democracy would be 
the shame and the blame. Men would sigh despairingly over 
another blasted hope, a^ vision which in their fondness they 
deemed a reality — an ideal condition of mankind, too delicate 
and spiritual to stand the rude shocks of the world. So would 
the good cause be put back for long years. 

We stand toward the new world, as England has stood toward 
Europe, the leader of civil and religious freedom. Let us not 
vacate that proud place, by abandoning the Union. Let us 
not, in allowing the establishment of the Southern Confederacy, 
be responsible for the introduction of a nation able and am- 
bitious to prey on the feeble governments of the tropic. Ah^eady 
the South has wielded the power of the American Union to 
gratify its hankerings, and would have done so still further, had 
not its lawless ambition been controlled by the sturdy justice 
of the North. The Slaveholder will be the evil monster of the 
New World — a rapacious, aggressive, unscrupulous power, 
whose exhaustive system of agriculture curses it with an insa- 
tiable craving for new territory. One benefit his turbulent and 
aggressive spirit might work, that he would unite the other na- 
tions of the continent into one cause of putting down a com- 
mon enemy. With the rending of the Union, we will lose our 
weight in the New World, and be looked up to by its nations, 
neither as a protector nor as an example. 

As America is democracy's stronghold, so is it the stronghold 
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of slavery ; and as our first revolution was a revolution not only 
for ns but for the world, so will our second revolution be a revolu- 
tion of negro-slavery wherever it exists. The downfall of that 
stronghold will resound as a voice of doom in the ears of the 
slaveholders of the AVest Indies, and of South America ; in the 
ears of the slaver and of the negro-hunting king — ^but it will 
fall on those of the black man in every land, a 8\reet blast of 
the evening-hom of release. 

In a beautiful scene in the Divine Comedy, Dante represents 
Virgil and himself meeting in Purgatory a spirit, of -whom they 
enquire the way. He answei-s nut, but asks their eountiy iind 
condition. "My gentle leader," says Dante, "commenced: 
Mantua — And the shade, before so reticent, sprang to^vard him, 
saying, Mantuan, I am Sordello of thy land. And the one em- 
braced the other." 

Behold, Italy ! exclaims Dante, how this gentle spirit was 
moved by the sweet sound of the name of his land, to show 
such joy over his fellow-citizen. But now thy inhabitants are 
filled with hate toward each other. Search, oh wretched one! 
thy sea-coast, and thy bosom within, whether any part of thee 
taste peace. Then he bids the Eoman Emperor come from his 
German kingdom, and view how his Italian Empire is torn and 
tost, without a head and without union, the victim and the 
prey of intestine dissension and foreign intrigue. 

Dante, a statesman as well as a poet, rising above party and 
province, longed passionately for an united Italy, in which he 
saw the only hope of peace and weal for his land. After five 
hundred years of a political condition, aptly figured by the 
words of the apostle, " clouds they are without water, carried 
about of winds ; trees whose fruit withereth, without fruit, 
twice dead, plucked up by the roots," Italy is restored to great- 
n ss and health in union. 

Should the Slaveholder succeed in his attempt to destroy the 
American Union, we can imagine some American Dante, be- 
longing to one of the states of the riven Union, bewailing in 
strains as melancholy and passionate as those of the Floren- 
tine, the condition of his beloved America. For no matter 
into how many divisions the Union might be rent, nor what in- 
ternal strifes should set state against state, nor to which part of 
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the nation lie miglit belong, to the tliouglitful one of any 
them, there would be but one country, America. So Dante was 
Florentine by citizenship, but Italian by heart. And after long 
years, when their insensate rage had worked itself out, and their 
frantic folly stood apparent, the fragments would reunite as they 
have done in Italy. 

Honor to the wise Englishmen, who, soaring above local feel- 
ing, and overlooking petty flaws and flecks, seek to lead their 
nation to the right understanding of the import of our second 
revolution, and to cheer us forward in our arduous task ; worthy 
successors, and of the same stamp, of the great orator of the pen, 
of Pm-itan England, John Milton. Could he descend among us, 
he might again see the vision which offered itself to his eyes, of 
" a noble and puissant nation, rousing itself like a strong man 
after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks," and, " as an eagle 
mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at 
the full mid-day beam." He, watching our struggle, might ad- 
dress to us his words : " Go on O, nations, never to be dis- 
united ; be the praise and the heroic song of all posterity, 

other nations will then covet to serve ye, for lordship 

and victory are but the pages of justice and virtue • . . . join 
your invincible might to do worthy and godlike deeds ; and then 
he that seeks to break your Union, a cleaving curse be his in- 
heritance to all generations." 

Men of the Free States, choose your path. Two lie before 
you, — one, with its illusive portico of peace, opening through 
the portals of dishonor and shame, and stretching away to 
anarchy and ruin ; the other, entered through toil and suffering, 
lightened by the consciousness of a land rescued from the 
clutches of barbarism, of the principles of freedom asserted, and 
leading to an order, a freedom, a prosperity and greatness, com- 
pared with which those of the past will have been but as the 
twilight to the noon. Eemember what hangs on your choice, 
and that you make it not for yourselves only, but for far gene- 
rations. Choose whether they shall look on one of the sadcjest 
sights which history will have to show, and of which they shall 
be the figures, of the American nation rent into rival peoples, 
quarrelsome and petty ; distracted with internal imrest, and set 
togeflier by foreign intrigue and interference, and made its sport ; 
with the trade of the soldier established in its land — ^with its rivers 
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iiiul great highways uf hitorcouwe interrupted by garrisons and 
ciist«)in-hoii5os — in a wonl, bereft of all whidi made the TTnkn 
grand and peciihar. Or ehoo?e whether they shall behold 
wliat fciiTiiis to our inipertect ken, almost a vision of Arcadii 
and thi» ai^o ot* gohl, the tipectaele of countless znnltitndei 
swarinin^ without hindrance over this continent, building iip 
i^tate artcT state; their toil and thought all devoted to the 
works whicli support life, and the arts which beautify it; and 
united l>y cinunion interest, eomnion freedom, nnjder one grand 
reign of i»eaoe and pr4»gres5. 

If you liave to do your work with toil, waste, and sufferings 
yet it is no mean nnitter of congratulation, that Freedom has 
given to your gt*neration the ehanee to do this great deed for her, 
and to gain a place in history on the level of that of the heroic 
men of tlio eighteenth century, equally great with them to 
maintain that which they established. 

Ts not the very cau?c of civilization involved in your war t If 
you succumb, will not mankind begin to doubt whether with its 
pristine simplicity, a jter)ple did not also lose its manhood, and 
whether all fancied progress in comfort, education, refinement 
was not in reality a backward path from love of freedom t 
IBetter, they would say, the log-hut in the lonely clearing with 
its naiTOw life, which at least nurtured endurance, than the 
painted house and mart of the city, where man's spirit droops 
and dwarfs ; and they would point to the example of that people, 
who when they were poor and rude, smit with the love of free- 
dom, in the force of their passion, bearding a strong monarchy 
drove it from their land. Then when they had rested from 
their toil, with the accumulation of comfort and refinement 
they became so enervated, that they had no longer left within 
them the stout heart and single mind to resist the despoiling of 
that possession, which the devotion of their uncultivated ances* 
tors had won for them. 

Kemember that your contest ^s no vulgar strife for extent of 
domain, but that it is one of the world's gi'cat turning-points, and 
that its stakes are our very national life, the welfare of the North " 
American continent, directly, and of the whole new world, in- 
directly, and of its countless millions of inhabitants, bom and 
nnbom, the cause of democracy, and of the poor and oppressed 
-the triumph of freedom over despotism, of good over evil. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



COMMISSION APPOINTED TO VISIT THE INVALID 
AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 



Dr. Lloyd Morton, (who will associate with him, Mrs. Albert 
Dailey,) is hereby appointed a Commission to proceed to Washington, 
on a tour of inspection, having in view the welfare of the sick and 
wounded soldiers in hospital or otherwise, belonging to Rhode Island 
regiments. 

The Commission will be charged with the following duties : — 

1st. To procure from the Secretary of War an order for the re- 
moval of sick and wounded Rhode Island soldiers to the United States 
Hospital at Portsmouth Grove, — similar to that given to Assistant 
Surgeon James Harris, dated July 5th, 1862, and directing the trans- 
fer of invalid and wounded soldiers to Providence. 

2d. To visit the United States Hospitals in and arounc' 
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of Washington, and esixxrially that in Alexandria ; and, also, the hos- 
pitals in Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and wheresrer else Rhode 
Island soldiers may be situated, with the particular object of finding 
out their condition, and make a report of each case to this Department, 
to be pre^iented to the Legislature at its coming Session. 

3d. The Commission is particularly charged with the transfer to 
the hospital at Portsmouth Grove, of all wounded and invalid soldiers 
belonging to Rhode Island regiments, from the different hospitals as 
above ^directed ; and is ordered to perform this duty with the greatest 
care, having in view the comfort and welfiure of the disabled. 

4th. To procure the discharge of every soldier found to be unfitr 
ted for farther service ; and, also, to cause the removal to said hospi- 
tal of all those cases where health can be better restored ^within the 
State, and whose services will become sooner available to the Govern- 
ment. 

By order of the 

Commander-in-Chief. 
(Signed) EDWARD C. MAURAN, 

Adjutant Cheneral. 



REPORT. 



To nU Excellency Governor Spragiie : 

In confonnity with your letter of " Instructions " to Dr. Lloyd 
Morton and myself, bearing the date of December, 1862, (a copy of 
which is hereto annexed,) requesting us to proceed on a tour of in- 
spection to various hospitals, to ascertain the condition of sick and dis- 
abled Rhode Island soldiers, I beg leave to submit the following re- 
port: 

On receiving the appointment, I proceeded immediately to Wash- 
ington, where I arrived on the evening of the 17th of December. 
During my stay there of twenty days, I visited eighteen hospitals, some 
of them twice. Three of these were in Georgetown and one in 
Alexandria. I also made one visit to the camp of Battery H, one 
to the 11th Rhode Island Regiment at Miner's Hill, and two to the 
" Convalescent " and '* Stragglers'" Camps, On the 6th of January, I 
went to Baltimore, where I visited six hospitals in and around the 
city. On the 11th of January, I left for York, Pennsylvania, where, 
there being but one hospital, I was in time to go to Harrisburg the 
same day. Finding Rhode Island soldiers at neither Camp Curtin 
nor three hospitals which I visited, I reached Philadelphia on the night 
of January 12th. Here I visited nineteen hospitals, including " West 
Philadelphia," " Germantown," " Chestnut Hill," " Summit House" 
and " Chester." On the 19th of January, I proceeded to Newark, 
New Jersey, where I visited the guard-room and hospital, and reached 
New York the following day. I here visited eight hospitals — five in 
the city and the others at "David's Island," "Fort Schuyler" and 
" Bedloe's Island.'* Returned to Providence on the 24th of Janr 
having visited, in five weeks and four days, sixty-one hospitals an 
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camps. The numlKT of Rhode Island men which I found in these 
ho.spitals9 amounts to four hundred and eighty including fifty-two at 
Convalescent and Stragglers' Camps. Of this number, are fifty-eight 
l>elonging to the artillery and forty-nine to the cavalry. There were 
also sixty from the 2d Uegiment, five from the 3d, seventy from the 
4th, eighty-eight from the 7th, and seventy-eight from the 12th. For 
further information reference is made to the accomjjanying taUe in 
which their names may be found alphabetically arranged, stating 
which hospital they are in, the regiment and company of each, with 
an account of their wound or the disease they are suffering from ; 
aljM), the names of others who have deserted or been discharged. 
Many of these men were transferred the first week in January, from 
Washington to Portsmouth drove Hospital, and it is probaUe, that 
out of the whole of thw number, nearly one hundred will never be fit 
for duty. 

Our soldiers are suffering from the ills incident to convalescing 
from typhoid fever. Diarrhcfa and rheumatism are very prevalent* 
There are several cases of heart disease,and three of consumption. Many 
of the cavalry and artillery men are in hospital from injuries caused 
by horses. 1 know of but one case of small pox among ijiem, 
although tlu;y are rnudi ex|K>sed to it. I saw one in a hospital in 
VVashingtoiK in the next U*A to one of our soldiers whom I was 
sjK^aking with ; and in Haltimore two cases in a ward with the other 
patients. (jren<;ral debility descrilK's the condition of a great pro- 
portion of our soldiers. Some are reducerl by disease, and many 
only by (exposure and fatigue. They are discouraged and disheartened 
by lingerin;^ so long in hospitals or the pnw[>ect of it. Hope and en- 
c!0uragement were imparted to them, on hearing that this mission was 
expnjssly to asc(jrtain where each soldier was, wliat was his condition 
and wants, and that an effort was to Ix; rnarle to get them so near 
their lirunes as the hospital at Portsmouth Grove in this State. Their 
countenanees expressed at on'^e the gratification the removal would 
give them. One man ip Baltimore said with trembling lips, "I am 
so glad U) know that some Ix^dy is thinking of as." They are gener- 
ally satisfied with their treatment, seldom making any complaints. 

The hospitals, mt\\ very few exceptions, are very clean, well venti- 

and comfortably warmed. The best proof of the good attend- 

ind humane treatment of the j)atients, is the fiivorable reports of 

)ldiers themselves, unrestrained by the presence of any of the 

Js. In several r:ases they expressed sincere gratitude towards 

• surgeon for his untiring care, to vrhich they felt they were indebted 
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for th2ir lives. " We have good doctors ;" and " I was surprised to 
find we had such good treatment," were the remarks often made to 
me. If convalescents could be allowed nourishing food longer, and 
not be put on " army rations " so soon, I think it would be better for 
the Govemm3nt as well as for the men, — for they would sooner be fit for 
dutv. But as this is not allowed unless it is fumi^ed through some 
outside influence, it does not reflect on the hospital authorities. 

Whatever objections may be made to the removal of the soldiers to 
" Portsmouth Grove Hospital," I leave to those who better under- 
stand the policy of the plan ; feeling alone would decide in its favor. 
Many a poor fellow is dwelling in the anticipation of being where a 
mother or other dear relative can reach him. Soldiers firom other 
States, who were attracted to us, and who joined in the conversation 
on the subject, said, they wished their States would make the same 
effort as Rhode Island had made. The maimed soldier being de- 
prived of having the artificial limbs, which are supplied by Gov- 
ernment to those who are discharged firom the Hospitals in Washing- 
ton, is an argument against it, but those who are in other places now, 
have not that privilege to forfeit. I had the concurrence of a num- 
ber of surgeons in the opinion that the plan was a good one, and they 
were hopeful that it might be allowed ; while others, le%% %anguine 
and mare semitive^ looked upon the improbability of its being brought 
about, and felt t^at it impHed a doubt of the good attendance there, 
but gave it their sanction, when convinced by the proposition that it 
was preferable perhaps, to suffer more and be within the reach of the 
sympathy which we most crave. 

I was informed that the Convalescent Camp was to be broken up, 
and I sincerely hope it may be, as the condition of the place is de- 
plorable. When I last visited this camp, it was somewhat improved, 
as it had been removed in a direction where the men could get wood 
and water without having to go two or three miles for it, as before. 
It is very hard for men in their condition, to sleep on the ground, 
with a single blanket, and to suffer from neglect and exposure, as 
they appeared to. Those who are ready to go to their regiments, are 
detained oftentimes until they are so reduced they have to be sent 
back to the hospital. Common sense tells us that such treatment is 
not calculated to replenish the ranks of the army. I could not per- 
ceive much distinction between this and the Stragglers' Camp. Of 
course this place serves for a resort for men who had rather bf 
where than fiusng the enemy ; and therefore, here it is that shirl 
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cawards **' most do congregate/' and the morale of tlie place is verv 
disgusting to brave and honest soldiers, who are forced to mingle in- 
discriminately with them. '^ Chestnut Hill Hospital*' is a model in- 
stitution for Convalescents. 

The spirit of humanity which dictated this mission has drawn 
forth sympathy and kindness from all who become acquainted with it, 
as well as the surgeons «nd others in the Hospitals. Several times 
the surgeons proved their interest by acting at once in some cases 
which I brought to their notice. I would express my tliiinlr$f to the 
*•*' Rhode Island Relief Association'' in Washington, for their cordial 
co-operation. I would say to the friends of the soldiers, that the 
wants of their sick and wounded are thoroughly attended to by 
the members ; they have had a good supply fix>m home, thus &r, 
of clothing and delicacies, which are dispensed with truly heart-felt 
sympathy to all the Rhode Island soldiers in hospital in and around 
Washington. Committees are sent to all of them, who, not only at- 
tend to their physical wants, but write letters tor them, exert themselves 
to find their ** descriptive lists," get their discharge, etc., w^hen neces- 
sary, and supply as far as possible the place of their ow^n personal 
friends. Mrs. Arnold, the wife of our Senator, the Hon. Samuel G. 
Arnold, is adorning her station there with the same womanly ^Sb i^' 
of devotion and sympathy for our suffering soldiers which actuated 
her herey and with which she so nobly filled the position of President 
of the " Volunteer Relief Association." Other ladies connected with 
the members of the Association in Washington, assist with heart and 
hand in this work of love and patriotism. 

I am also indebted to the members of the New England Relief 
Association, in Philadelphia, who pay the same attention to our sol- 
diers as to those of the other New England States, although they have 
never received any donations fi'om here. In one case where cham- 
pagne was prescribed for one of our men, whose life the surgeon told 
me '' hung by a hair," this Association supplied one quart per day as 
long as it was necessary. I trust their kindness will be acknowledged 
by some contributions from this State. 

For further particulars I beg leave to refer your Excellency to the 

more extended report of Dr. Morton, whose instructions contain ad- 

*'^ional items to those in the instructions to myself, and which re- 

\ him to visit all the camps of the Rhode Island regiments and 

es attached to the Army of the Potomac. 

CHARLOTTE F. DAILEY. 
AO\^DENCE, Feb. 2d, 1863. 
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No. 88. 



IN SENATE, 



1 » > . . 




^pril 5, 1864. 



f-F 



REPORT 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE ON '^ AN ACT TO PROVIDE 
FOR A MONUMENT IN THE NATIONAL CEMETERY AT GET- 
TYSBURG. PENNSYLVANIA, TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
SOLDIERS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK.'' 

The committee on finance to which was referred the Assembly 
bill entitled " An act to provide for a monument in the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, to the memory of sol- 
diers of the State of New York," beg leave to 

REPORT : 

That in the judgment of your committee the provisions of the 
bill are too limited, in that it only provides for perpetuating 
"the memory of the soldiers of this State slain in the battle at 
Gettysburg." While they fully concur in the desirableness of 
the object sought to be accomplished thereby, they are decidedly 
of opinion that our soldiers who fell in defence of the Union on 
other battle fields are equally entitled to the grateful recognition 
of our patriotic State. 

Prom the limited time allowed in the investigation of this sub- 
ject your committee have thus far only been able to obtain suf- 
ficient data on which to base legislative action from two of these 
great battle fields, namely, Gettysburg and Antietam. 

The following communication from Mr. John P. Seymour, who 
has ever manifested an untiring interest in the welfare of our 
sick and wounded soldiers, and whose judgment and Christian 
philanthropy you committee beg leave to thus publicly commend, 
will exhibit more in detail the progress and expense of this en- 
terprise at Gettysburg. 

[Senate, No. 88.] 1 
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Hods. James A. Bell, E. Cornell, and Archibald C. Nitex, 

J^ew York State Senate: 

Pursuant to your request the following information is sent to 
yon as obtained from David Wills, Esq., of Gettysburg, agent of 
the State of Pennsylvania, giving the probable amount which 
will be required from the State of New York, to pay her share 
of the cost of the national cemetery and monument at Gettys- 
burg: 

The commissioners appointed by the Governors of the diflFer- 
ent States who met at Harrisburg December 17, 1863, agreed 
upon the following estimated expense of the cemetery : 

Enclosing grounds $15,000 00 

Burial expenses and superintending.. 6,000 00 

Head stones 10,000 00 

Laying out grounds and planting trees 5,000 00 

Lodge 2,500 00 

Monument 25,000 00 

Total $63,000 00 



Of this sum the share of New York is $13,123.33. 

This apportionment is according to the population of 17 States 
as indicated by their Representatives in Congress. Mr. Wills 
has furnished the following statement of the number of inter- 
ments in each State lot at Gettysburg, and the share of expenses 
to be paid by each State : 

No. of interments in each State lot. No. of Apportionment 

Representatives. of expenses. 

Maine 104 5 $2,116 67 

NewHampshire 46 3 1,270 00 

Vermont 61 3 1,270 00 

Massachusetts 158 10 4,233 33 

Rhode Island _ 12 2 846 67 

Connecticut 22 4 1,693 33 

New York 860 31 13,123 33 

New Jersey 77 5 2,116 67 

Pennsylvania 501 24 10,160 00 

Delaware 15 1 423 33 

Maryland 21 5 2,116 67 

Virginia 11 

\Vl \^ ^.^'^'^^^ 
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No. of interments in each State lot. 

Indiana 79 

Illinois 6 

Michigan 166 

Wisconsin 71 

Minnesota 56 

U.S. Regulars 136 

Unknown 976 

Total 3.509 



No. of 


Apportionment 


BepresentatiTM. 


of expenses. 


11 


4,656 67 


13 


5,503 33 


6 


2,540 00 


6 


2,540 00 


2 


846 67 




163,500 00 



Mr. Wills writes that most of the States have made appropri- 
ations for the payment of their shares of the expenses appor- 
tioned to them, and he requests similar legislation on the part of 
this State for the payment of $13,123.33. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

JOHN F. SEYMOUR. 

A copy of an act of the Legislature of Pennsylvania incorpo- 
rating the " Soldiers' National Cepietery,'' accompanied the 
above communication. As it contains provisions having an 
important bearing upon the legislation herein proposed, and for 
the information and satisfaction of those interested in this 
subject, your committee deem it proper to herewith publish the 
act entire. 

AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE SOLDIERS' NATIONAL 

CEMETERY. 

Whereas^ The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has purchased 
seventeen acres of land on Cemetery Hill on the Gettysburg bat- 
tle-field in the county of Adams, for a cemetery for the burial of 
the remains of the soldiers who fell in the battle of Gettysburg 
and the skirmishes incident thereto in defence of the Union, or 
died thereafter from wounds received in that battle and the 
skirmishes, therefore, 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
That the titles to the said lands puschased as set forth in the 
foregoing preamble, are hereby ratified and confirmed, and shall 
vest and remain in said Commo\iVi^^l\Xi\\ife^«s:ai:S?^^ 
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all the States having soldiers buried in said grounds, and the 
said grounds shall be devoted in perpetuity to the purpose for 
which they were purchased, namely, for the burial and place of 
final rest of the remains of the soldiers who fell in the defence 
of the Union in the battle of Gettysburg, and also the remains 
of the soldiers who fell at otlier points north of the Potomac 
river in the several encounters with the en^my during the inva- 
sion of Lee in the summer of 1863, or died thereafter in conse- 
quence of wounds received in said battle and during said in- 
vasion. 

Sec. 2. That B. W. Norris of the State of Maine, of the 

State of New Hampshire, Paul Dillingham of the State of Ver- 
mont, Henry Edwards of the State of Massachusetts, John R. 
Bartlett of the State of Rhode Island, Alfred Coit of the State 

of Connecticut, Edward Cooper of the State of New York, ■ 

of the State of New Jersey, David Will* of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, Benjamin Deford of the State of Maryland, John R,. 

Latimer of the State of Delaware, of the State of West 

Virginia, Gordon Lofland of the State of Ohio, John G. Steph- 
enson of the State of Indiana, Clark E. Carr of the State of Illi- 
nois, W. Y. Selleck of the State of Wisconsin, Thomas White 

Ferry of the State of Michigan, of the State of Minnesota, 

being one commissioner from each State having soldiers buried 
in said cemetery, be, and they and their successors are hereby 
created a body politic in law, under the name style and title of 
the Soldier's National Cemetery, and by that name style and title 
shall have perpetual succession, and be able and capable in law 
to have and use a common seal, to sue and be sued, plead and be 
impleaded in all courts of law and equity, and to do all such 
other things as are incident to a corporation. 

Sec. 3. The care and management of the grounds referred to 
in the preamble and first section of this act are hereby entrusted 
solely to the commissioners named in the second section of the 
same, and those hereafter appointed to represent the States 
therein named, and their successors in office. The said commis- 
sioners shall constitute a board of managers whose duty it shall 
be out of funds that may be in the hands of the treasurer of the 
corporation by State appropriations or otherwise, to remove the 
remains of all the soldiers referred to in the first section of this 
act that have not already been removed to the cemetery, and 
' ^ve them properly interred IbieT^m, ^^lidL ^s.o \,o \^^ <3>\\»^ i'sras^ 
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and ornament, to divide and arrange into suitable plots and bu- 
rial lots, establish carriage-ways avenues and foot-ways, erect 
buildings and a monument or monuments, and suitable marks to 
designate the graves, and generally to do all other things in their 
judgment necessary and proper to be done to adapt the ground 
and premises to the uses for which it has been purchased and 
set apart. 

Sec. 4. The business of the corporation shall be conducted by 
the commissioners aforesaid and their successors in office. The 
said commissioners shall meet within sixty days after the pas- 
sage of this act, and organize by electing one of their number 
president ; they shall also appoint a secretary and treasurer, and 
shall have power to employ such other officers and agents as may 
be needful ; they shall require of the treasurer to enter into 
bonds to the corporation in double the probable amount of money 
that may be in his hands at any one time during his term of 
office, with two or more sufficient sureties, conditioned for the 
faithful discharge of his duties, and the correct accounting for 
and paying over of the money, which said bond or bonds shall be 
approved by the court of common pleas of Adams county, and 
recorded in the office of the recorder of deeds in and for said 
county. The term of office of the officers of the board of com- 
missioners aforesaid shall expire on the first day of January of 
each and every year, or as soon thereafter as their successors 
may be duly chosen and qualified to act. 

Sec. 5. At the first meeting of the commissioners heretofore 
named, they shall be divided by lot into three classes, and the 
term of office of the first class shall expire on the first day of 
January, Anno Domini, one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
five, the second class on the [first day of January, Anno Domini, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, and the third class on 
the first day of January, Anno Domini, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-seven. The vacancies thus occurring shall be 
filled by the Governors of the States which the said commission- 
ers represented, and the persons thus appointed to fill such vacan- 
cies shall hold their office as commissioners aforesaid for the term 
of three years. In case of the neglect or failure of the Gover- 
nor of any State having burial lots in the cemetery, to fill ' 
vacancy, the board of commissioners may supply the pi 
appointing a citizen of the particular State which is not 
sented in the board by reason of such vacancy. Any vac 
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not yet filled or hereafter occurring in the board of commission- 
ers, by death, resignation or otherwise, shall be filled by appoint- 
ment, for the unexpired term, by the Governor of the State which 
the person represented ; or in case of failure by such Governor 
to make said appointment, then the place shall be supplied as 
last above indicated. Such other States of the Union not 
having burial lots in said cemetery, but that may at any time 
hereafter desire to be represented in this corporation, shall have 
the privilege of nominating a commissioner to represent them 
severally in the board of commissioners, and thereafter pay 
their proportionate share of the expense of maintaining said 
cemetery. 

Sec. 6. The board of commissioners shall annually, at the end 
of each fiscal year, make a report of the condition and manage- 
ment of the cemetery, which report shall contain a detailed state- 
ment of the receipts and expenditures of the corporation, and a 
copy thereof shall be forwarded to the Governor of each State 
represented in the corporation. The expenses incident to the 
removal of the dead, the enclosing and ornamenting the ceme- 
tery, and all the work connected therewith, and its future main- 
tenance, shall be apportioned among the States connecting them- 
selves with the corporation, according to their population as in- 
dicated by their representation in the House of Representatives 
of the United States. 

Sec. 7. The board of commissioners shall adopt such by-laws, 
rules and regulations as they may deem necessary for their 
meetings and government, and for the government of their officers, 
agents, and employees, and for the care and protection of the 
cemetery grounds and the property of the corporation, provided 
said by-laws, rules and regulations be not inconsistent with the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, the Constitution and 
laws of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and this act of in- 
corporation. 

Sec. 8. The board of commissioners shall have no power to 
appropriate any of the funds of the corporation as a compensa- 
tion for their services as commissioners. 

Sec. 9. The grounds and property of said cemetery shall be 

forever free from the levy of any State, county, or municipal 

taxes, and the commonwealth of Pennsylvania hereby releases 

and exempts the corporation, created by this act of Assembly, 

" ^m the payment of any enrolment t^.^, ox ^^^ v-^^ vi\: v-^^-s.^^^ 
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whatever that might be imposed by existing laws. All the laws 
of this commonwealth now in force, or which may hereafter be 
enacted for the protection of cemeteries, burial grounds, and 
places of sepulture, shall apply with full force and effect to the 
Soldiers' National cemetery, hereby incorporated, immediately 
from and after the passage of this act. 

Sec. 10. The corporation of the Soldiers' National cemetery 
shall have power to receive appropriations from the United 
States and from State Legislatures, and also devises and bequests, 
gifts, annuities, and all other kinds of property, real and personal, 
for the purposes of the burial of the dead, enclosing and orna- 
menting the grounds, and maintaining the same, and erecting a 
monument or monuments therein. 

The Antietam Battle-field. 

Much less has been done for the dead at Antietam. In the 
month of August last. Dr. Theodore Dimon was commissioned 
by the Governor of this State, to ascertain the number and 
names of the soldiers buried there, with a view of the preserva- 
tion of their graves. 

It appears from Dr. Dimon's report that he succeeded in 
identifying, by name and regiment, 351 graves of New York 
soldiers, and nearly 100 more by regiment. He believes with 
the regimental records and such other information as can be 
obtained, nearly every one of our soldiers buried there can be 
identified. 

He also saw headboards legibly marking the graves of 250 of 
Pennsylvania soldiers, 94 of Massachusetts, 70 of Connecticut, 
66 of Wisconsin, 65 of Ohio, and many of other States. 

From the above it will be seen that New York was the 
greatest sufferer at Antietam, as she was also at Gettys- 
burgh ; and if the number of the dead is any evidence, she, more 
than any other State, must have borne the brunt of both these 
battles. 

The report to which reference has been made, suggests Lee's 
Hill as an appropriate place for a cemetery. It affords the best 
and most comprehehsive view of the battle-field ; is central and 
accessible by good roads from all parts of the district. The land 
can be obtained for $50 per acre. A bill proposing to give New 
York ten acres of land at its cost price and the c\y5»vyb ^^ \^\2%.o»* 
DOW pending in the LegislalxiTO o^ ^BAxfi^xA,^^^ ^^^>^^^^^^ ^ 
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land for the re-interment of the remains of the soldiers which 
now lie in graves scattered in every direction about Sharpsburg, 
on the battle-field of Antietam. 

In regard to the importance of the proposition now being 
made by the Legislature of Maryland for uniting with our State 
in a plan for the re-interment of the dead who fell on the battle- 
field of Antietam, Dr. Harris, of New York, who has recently 
visited that State, says, in a letter of March 16, 1864, that 
while it is the duty of the President to provide for such burial, 
in accordance with the act of Congress of 1862, giving him power 
and means for such purposes, but nothing has been done yet 
under this act, the States must do the work, or it will be left 
undone. 

New York and Maryland can do it alone, accepting, of course, 
any aid that the other States may furnish. 

Besides the dead that were interred in the vicinity of the field 
hospitals, we have a continuous line of hastily made graves and 
trenches for the dead who fell fighting from South Mountain to 
the Potomac. There were about 2,600 such burials, nearly 2,000 
on the Antietam fields alone. Our dead are found in nearly one 
hundred and fifty places from Middletown to Williamsport, and 
for those remains of the bravest of men who fought in one of 
the greatest battles of history, we ought to do something that 
shall satisfy the sentiments of a Christian civilization. 

It is painful to recollect that a great proportion of these 
graves were left unprotected, where the plow and the gullying 
streams of that rich district will soon obliterate all traces of 
them, and break to atoms the bones of the sleepers whose dust 
is sacred to the friends who will search in vain for. such remains. 

Some, however, are more carefully prepared burial places — 
where paternal afiection and Christian tenderness have left the 
remains of those they loved, securely and tastefully interred. 
There are groups of such graves where Gen. Mansfield fell, and 
where Gen. Hooker fought, and others still where Gen. Burnside 
led his forces on the memorable Hth of September, and which 
no person can visit without shedding tears of sympathy and 
gratitude. 

It is not yet too late to give decent interment to the great 
mass of the dead who are yet uncared for. 

Compared with the field of GreUya\i\3iT^, «»o ^^x %.^ tocography 
"be historical facts are cox\ceT\i^dL, W\^ \i^\.W^ ^gt^^l\A 
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upon the Antietam, and on the summit and eastern slope of the 
South Mountain, equals in interest that of any other ground 
upon which loyal blood has been poured out in the defence of the 
national cause. 

There is a sublimity and beauty about that particular region 
of northern Maryland that renders it befitting to make it a 
central burial place for those dead ; it would become the most 
interesting and impressive of places for reminding future genera- 
tions of the great struggle and sacrifices by which the institu- 
tions of their fathers were protected and established. 

In behalf of the many thousand friends of the fallen and 
neglected brave, who lie buried or strewn on that great historic 
field, your committee, in accordance with the demands of the 
Christian civilization of the age, the love and patriotism of our 
homes that sent these brave men to the battle-field, as well as 
the sacredness of the human body, recommend that these dead 
should be reverently and carefully buried, and that suitable 
tokens of respect should mark their final resting place. 

Conformable to the above report, your committee have 
amended the bill, and amended the title thereof, and as amended, 
recommend its passage. 

JAMES A. BELL, 

Chairman, 



COPY OF THE BILL AS AMENDED. 

AN ACT 

To provide grounds for the final resting place of the re- 
mains and monuments to perpetuate the memories of the 
soldiers of this State, who fell in the defence of the 
Union on the battle fields of Gettysburg and Antietam. 

The People of the State of JVew York, represented in Senate and 
Msssembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. The Comptroller is hereby authorized and required 
to pay, upon the requisition of the Governor, the sum of thirty 
thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, from 
the unexpended balance of an appropriation of two hundred 
thousand dollars, made by an act entitled ** An act to provide 
additional means of relief for sick and wounded soldiers o£ tK<^ 

[Senate, No. 88.] ^ 
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State of New York in the United States seryice," passed i.pril 
24, 1863, which is hereby appropriated and set apart : 

First. For the purpose of defraying that portion of the qqsI 
and expenses apportioned to this State by the commiRt^ioners af 
the Soldiers' National Cemetery, at Gettysburg^ la tht$ Statt? of 
Pennsylvania; and 

Seccnd. For the purchase of ten acres of laud, to be the pro* 
perty of this State, near Sharpsbnrg, in the State of Maryland, 
for a cemetery, and to defray the expense of oucloaitig^ laying 
ont and ornamenting the same, the removal and burial of the 
dead, and for the erection of suitable monuments and head- 
stones to mark the final resting place of the soldiers of this 
State, who fell or died of wounds received* in the defence of the 
Union on the battle-field of Antietam in the autumn of 1862. 

See. 2. This act shall take effect immediately* 




